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PREFACE. 

THE discovery of hut circles on Ham Hill, many 
years ago, led my thoughts, in the first in- 
stance, to the possible history of the hill, and after- 
wards to that of the parish of Norton. Little by little 
an outline of this seemed to present itself, in an obscure 
way, to my mind. It did not seem very difficult to 
understand how the hill became an entrenched camp, 
or how it was occupied by the Romans, in connection 
with the great Fosse road. 

With the parish it was different. There were the 
enclosed fields, some probably those of the first tillers 
of the soil ; but excepting the meagre words of Collin- 
son, no records of any sort were known to exist beyond 
the parish books. The parochial institutions of self- 
government, handed down from past ages, were still 
recognizable in a feeble sort of way ; and to these I 
have thought it necessary to make some reference. 

The church, too, was remarkably fine for such a 
small village, but how it came to be built could be only 
a subject of speculation. No antiquary had thought it 
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worth his while to say a word about Norton-sub- 
Hamdon. The villages around had been mentioned 
in Leland's Itinerary and in Camden's Britannia; but 
not so Norton : it was too obscure to deserve notice. 
Mr. Weaver's Somerset Incumbents first suggested to 
me the means of finding the threads of the history of 
the manor. Small as the parish is, its history may be 
as instructive and of as much interest as that of a 
county town ; and it has been said that even a remote 
village is but the nation in little. 

I have, I believe, collected my facts from the most 
reliable authorities available. In a certain matter of 
opinion, if it be opinion, I have been bold enough to 
differ from one learned writer. I hope, however, that 
the reasons given for my assuming that England was 
never a nation of serfs, will be considered, even by 
those who have carefully studied the matter, a suffi- 
cient justification for my heterodoxy. 

It is possible that recent writers on antiquarian 
matters may have given a little colouring to their 
descriptions of " the olden time ;" but the older writers 
on the subject certainly have drawn such a contrast 
between the past and the present as to make our fore- 
fathers suffer considerably by the comparison. Sharon 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, never 
recognised the existence of the parish as an institution 
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of local self-government — the only local government, 
though it was, in ancient times. He also says the 
villeins had no rights and were in a state of slavery. 
Dr. Stubbs says, quite unnecessarily, that the villeins 
had "no title-deeds." They had a better security than 
title-deeds, in customs stronger than written docu- 
ments. These latter might sometimes have been set 
aside : customs never. The learned historian, however, 
says that the Latin name of the villanus had been " a 
symbol of freedom." 

In writing this little history it was necessary to rely 
a good deal on logical inference, and to ring the 
changes freely, as others have done before, on such 
hardly used words as appears and seems, as probably, 
possibly, and perhaps. 

This was unavoidable ; but I have taken considerable 
time with my small subject in the hope of making it 
as complete as possible, and I trust the details of it 
will not be thought excessive, nor its leading points 
defective. I have sometimes felt obliged to weave in 
a little general history, but not more, I hope, than will 
be thought necessary for the purpose of giving my 
story a certain degree of connection and continuity. 

To sum up my aims, I have sought to tell my tale, 
as if to an interested listener, say, to an Anglo New 
Zealander, so that he might know what could be said, 
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historically, about Ham Hill and the parish of Norton, 
and that without useless or unnecessary expansion ; 
and at the same time to recall to a slight extent the 
parish life of past times. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to many 
who have kindly taken some interest in this little work ; 
and I must thank especially Bishop HOBHOUSE and 
Dr. Norris for the valuable documentary assistance 
they have given me. 



courtfield, 

Norton, Stokb-undbr-Haic, 
September % 1897. 
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NORTON-SUB-HAMDON. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Parish of Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

THE parish of Norton is situated in the southern 
division of Somerset, and lies on the main 
road between Crewkerne and Ilchester, at a distance 
of five miles from the former, six miles from the latter, 
and six from Yeovil. It is known as Norton-under- 
Ham, Norton-sub-Hamdon, and in some ancient docu- 
ments as Norton-juxta-Hamden, and Norton-juxta- 
Montacute. 

" Hams " or '• tons " abound in the district as place 
names, and have the same meaning, that is, inhabited 
place or manor. Our family word "home" comes 
from "ham," or the "heim" of the Germans. Still 
the word "ham" must have had a wider or another 
application, as it is frequently used as a field-name, 
applied in this district to the richest meadows or pas- 
ture land. If the prefix "Nor" — in Norton— means 
" North," it is impossible to say now in what sense it 
was descriptive of the place, or of what particular spot 
the village was relatively north. The suffix " ton " is 
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a very common termination of our local names, and 
indicates an Anglo-Saxon settlement. "Don" in 
" Hamdon " was originally the Celtic " Din/' a hill- 
fortress,— a term that well applies to the great British 
entrenched camp known now as " Hamdon," or " Ham 
Hill." 

The parish of Norton is of comparatively small ex- 
tent, containing an area of rather less than 600 acres. 
"Ham Hill" to the east, and Chiselborough Hill to 
the south, stand almost at right angles to each other, 
like two sheltering arms to the village. On the north 
is the parish of Stoke-under- Ham, and on the west is 
the Parret, or, as it is locally called, the Credy, whose 
source is but seven or eight miles distant. This stream, 
passing under a bridge of two arches which carries 
the road to South Petherton, forms for a short dis- 
tance the boundary of the parish. The name " Credy " 
is only applied to about one mile of the stream, and it 
is difficult to say what the meaning of the word may 
be. Within the points mentioned lies the scene of 
whatever of historical interest attaches to the parish of 
Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

One of the natural features of the parish is the 
stream that has its source in a hollow formed to the 
east by the intersection of the hills beyond the Ham 
and Chiselborough hills. Fed by the "Chinkwell 
water," which rushes down from a spring on the side 
of the hill, and yields about twenty gallons per minute ; 
it increases sufficiently in its course to drive a corn 
mill at Little Norton, — the eastern end of the village, — 
and another mill a little further down. It seems re- 
markable that there should have been corn mills, 
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which were the appurtenances of the manor, at these 
same spots when the Norman survey was drawn up. 
From the existence of these mills, and the quantity of 
cultivated land at the time of the survey, it may be in- 
ferred that the population of the parish could not have 
been so small, eight hundred years ago, as is generally 
supposed. The stream passes through pasture, or- 
chard, and garden land, to a small bridge which carries 
the main street of the village. This bridge is called 
"Pill Bridge." "Pill" is derived from the British 
" Pwyll " or " Pyllan "—a pool or a little stream. The 
stream or "brook," as it is generally called, runs by 
" Little Street " for a short distance, then turns to the 
south, and at the end of a few fields becomes the bound- 
ary between the Norton and Chiselborough pastures. 
Thence flowing under a stone bridge of one arch, 
Colford Bridge (from "Col," a dwarf stream), over 
which the main road between Crewkerne and Ilchester 
passes, it reaches the river Credy through the " Ham " 
meadows. 

The main road of the parish is a continuation from 
the west of the Petherton and Stratton roads. It runs • 
eastwards over Credy Bridge, crossing the main road 
from Crewkerne to Ilchester, through the village, 
where it is called Great Street, to Little Norton, or 
" Eastern End." It then goes by " Chinkwell Water," 
or (" Chinkwell Buddie," as it is commonly called), over 
the hills by Highwood and Hoker's Hill, a distance of 
two miles in all, to the high lands of the adjoining 
parish of Odcombe, on the way to Yeovil. From 
Chinkwell Water, to the top of Hoker's Hill, this 
road was till lately the boundary between the out- 
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lying fields of Norton and Montacute. The strict 
boundary line was in the centre of the road ; but for 
the convenience of repairing, this road was divided 
into two equal lengths, marked by a boundary stone, 
Montacute taking the lower, and Norton the higher 
and further part Since the passing of the Divided 
Parishes Act, this has been altered. Our eastern fields 
have been cut off and added to the parish of Montacute, 
and this part of the road is now entirely in that parish. 
The other roads in the village are Broadmead Lane, 
Frog Street, Little Street, and Higher Street. 

There are about one-hundred-and-ten houses in the 
parish, many of which date from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, having well-built walls, mul- 
lioped windows, picturesque dormers, and thatched 
roofs. It is greatly to be desired that these comfort- 
able old houses, which add so much to the interest of 
a place, should be carefully preserved in spite of the 
modern dislike to thatch. The population at the 
present time is about five hundred and fifty, mostly 
artisans, quarrymen, and agricultural labourers* 

It was said by Collinson that " the soil of this parish 
was a deep and fruitful loam, and the country is well 
wooded and watered." We have no reason to find 
fault with this description. This soil is now divided 
into a large number of fields which have a long tale to 
tell, and a deeply interesting one. We have been led 
to suppose that in very ancient times, and even down 
to mediaeval days, the larger portions of the soil were 
either thickly wooded or uncultivated. It is impossible 
that this could have been the case in this parish. The 
Domesday Book tells us that of the six hundred acres 
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of land in the parish only twenty-five were pasture, 
and the wood only two furlongs long and one broad. 
The remainder of the land we must assume was under 
the plough. The arable is given as five carucates. 
* Carucate " — the land of a plough, ue. a team of eight 
oxen — as a term of measurement, varied according to 
the nature of the soil ; but in some cases it was a little 
over, and in others a little under, a hundred acres, and 
seems to have corresponded to the normal " hide " of 
one hundred and twenty acres. Two hides we are 
told were " in demesne," that is to say, cultivated for 
the lord of the manor, and these were excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of the Hundred. The 
people living on the land were given in the survey as 
" five servants and eight villeins, and six cottagers with 
three ploughs." The servants, the " servi," were the 
lowest class of labourers, the " villeins " were villagers 
who occupied land and gave a certain amount of labour 
for the rent of it As a class they were the cultivators 
of the greater part of the land in the kingdom. The 
cottagers or "bordarii," who were a class between the 
"servi" and the "villeins," lived in their own houses 
subject to the custom of the manor, and occupied or 
held a small quantity of land, perhaps from five to ten 
acres, for which a certain rent was paid and certain 
services performed. The three ploughs meant three 
teams of eight oxen each. It may be thought that 
these ploughs would not be sufficient to cultivate five 
hundred acres of arable land ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the land in these ancient times, as well as 
for many centuries after, was only cropped twice in 
three years, in what was called the three-course system. 
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One year it was in fallow, one in wheat, and one in 
oats, barley, beans, peas, and tares. 

Whatever might have been the case on the coast, or 
in places exposed to attack from pirate and other war- 
like neighbours, in the sheltered or more settled parts 
of the country, corn was extensively grown, even many 
centuries before the Norman set foot in Britain. 
Pytheas, the traveller from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean in the fourth century before the Christian 
Era, came on a voyage of discovery to Britain. He 
says that he saw plenty of corn in the fields, and he 
noticed that the farmers gathered their sheaves into 
barns, in which the threshing was done. It seems 
probable that the soil of this parish has been more 
or less cultivated for more than two thousand years. 
Throughout the period of the Roman occupation 
Britain was a corn growing country. " The Britons," 
says Sharon Turner, " of the fifth century may be con- 
sidered to have pursued the best system of husbandry 
then in use, and their lands to have been extensively 
cultivated with all those exterior circumstances which 
mark established proprietorship and improvement, as 
small farms, enclosed fields, regular divisions into 
meadow, arable, pasture, and wood ; fixed boundaries, 
planted hedges, artificial dykes and ditches ; selected 
spots for vineyards, gardens, and orchards ; connecting 
roads and paths, scattered villages, and larger towns 
with appropriated names for every spot and object 
that marked the limits of each property, or the course 
of each way." In fact large quantities of corn were 
exported in those old days to the Continent. An 
ancient writer represents Julian the Roman emperor 
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as sending eight hundred vessels backwards and for- 
wards to Britain for corn to supply the granaries of the 
cities on the Rhine. Eumenius, A.D. 310, also describes 
Britain as remarkable for the richness of its corn crops 
and the multitude of its cattle. 

But there were comparatively few enclosed fields at 
that time. The Saxons were the great hedge-makers, 
and gave the names to the present fields, making 
England " the land of enclosures " as denoted by the 
names which end in ton, gard, worth, fold, hay, 
bury and ham. Down to the sixteenth century the 
land of the parish was placed in three divisions known 
as the West-field, the North-field, and the East-field, 
corresponding with the system of cultivation, and the 
several occupiers held so many strips, acres, or yards in 
each field. Such small enclosed pieces as were near 
these fields were reckoned as in " the fields." In the 
largest field of the parish, " Broadshard," (the last 
syllable from the Saxon word sceard % a division or 
share) there exist all the distinctive marks of the open 
field. It is divided into several furlongs (furrow-long) 
where the land lies in square pieces ; and in the taper- 
ing part of the field, which could not be so well cut into 
acre or half-acre strips, is " Gore furlong," with strips 
pointed at one end. And where the strips abruptly 
meet others, or abut upon them at right angles, we have 
pieces called "butts." This Broadshard was part of 
the West-field. The North-field and East-field are not 
so strikingly marked as open fields, but they are to 
some extent distinguishable. 1 How or when the more 

1 . The following passage is quoted and adopted by Sir Henry Maine 
in his Village Communities, in reference to the three-field system 
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modem enclosures took place it is difficult to say, as 
there are no records of the enclosures. The hedges 
should not be forgotten, although it has been errone- 
ously assumed by some writers that there were no 
fences to the common fields. All hedges and bound- 
aries were carefully looked after, and were placed under 
the supervision of the " Hayward," (the word is from 
the Anglo-Saxon " hege " — hedge) who was the warden 
or watcher of bounds and enclosures, and his work was 
one of the matters of enquiry at the Court Leet. The 
learned author of English Village Communities has 
laboured to shew that the bulk of the inhabitants of 
this country were serfs. " The open field system," he 
says, "is the shell of serfdom." Surely the words 
" serf" l and *' serfdom," as generally understood, imply 
much too great a degradation of the condition of the 
villein. The old law books tell us that " as much as 
the man owes to his lord for the sake of homage, so 
much the lord owes to him for the sake of lordship." 
The feudal law in England was itself a law of reci- 
procal obligations, not a one-sided imposition. 

There is but a small distinction between the " serf" 
and the "slave," and both words mean a man in a 

of cultivation. The appropriated lands of each township were laid 
out with equal good sense and propriety. That each occupier might 
have his proportionate share of lands of different qualities, and lying 
in different situations, the arable lands, more particularly, were 
divided into numerous parcels ; and that the whole might be sub- 
jected to the same plan of management, and be conducted as one 
common farm, the arable lands were divided into compartments, or 
" fields of nearly equal size, and generally three in number, to receive 
in constant rotation the triennial succession of fallow, wheat (or rye) 
and spring crops, as barley, oats, beans, and peas." 

i. "Serf" a slave attached to the soil and sold with it. — 
Chambrrs's Dictionary. 
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state of bondage, one wholly under the will of another. 
To render " the customary homage " was not a de- 
grading service. According to Bracton, "homage is 
that bond of the law by which any man is held and 
bound to guarantee, defend, and maintain his tenant 
against all men ; and, on the other hand, by which the 
latter is bound himself to render due service therefor." 
What the open field system was in this parish is clearly 
shown in the Manor Terrier of 1555 (given in full in 
Chap. II), a system which had doubtless existed in 
the days of Edward the Confessor, if not much earlier. 
Serfdom is no more implied in the system of " common 
fields/' than it is in a leasehold or copyhold occupation 
of the present day. The lords of the manor were, in 
fact, as much holders under conditions of tenure as the 
villeins were. The villeins were the principal occu- 
piers of land in the kingdom, and we are told in the 
laws of Athelstan that " Bishops, Thanes, Counts, and 
Villeins make the Law." Was that serfdom ? The 
family, as the first occupiers of the land, originated the 
custom of dividing it into strips or yards for the sake 
of equality in soil, and to maintain joint cultivation, 
and for the sake of convenience of division at death. 
Dunstan, the great Somerset ecclesiastic and states- 
man of the tenth century, may be called as a witness 
in support of this view of the practically free position 
of the villeins in his time. He knew nothing of serfs 
or " the shell of serfdom." His theory of justice was 
broad and true. " I will," he says, " that every man 
be worthy of folk-right, as well poor as rich, and that 
righteous dooms be judged to him." Every man was 
to be a citizen of some "borh," "and let the borh 
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then bring and hold him to every justice, and if any 
one do wrong and run away, then let the borh bear 
that which he ought to bear." 

Having said thus much about the ordinary natural 
appearance of the village, something must now be 
added about the best known and most conspicuous 
feature of the parish— Ham Hill. " Hamdoa Hille," 
says Lelaad, " is a specula ther to vewe a great peace 
of the contrye ther-about" The hill stands as a whole 
in the three parishes of Norton, Stoke, and Montacute, 
the western face sloping towards Norton, and showing, 
in common with some of its ether sides, signs of ter- 
race cultivation. The portion in Norton is about 
eighty-two ac*es. The surface of the hill appears to 
have been shared, in the original -division, in propor- 
tion to the acreage of the three parishes, Montacute 
taking the largest pact, Stoke the next, aud Norton 
the smallest The view* from the top of the hill are 
very fine, extending over three bundled coiks of 
country in all directions. To the north-east the re- 
mains of the "Somerset Alps," — the Jdeadlpsr-^use to 
be seen, with Stourhead a little to the right. In a 
line with that point, in the middle distance, is the 
ancient entrenched camp of Cadbwry, the Celtic " Hill 
of Was" — the Somerset Camelot. Cadbury, Hamdosw 
and Lammas Castle are supposed by some to belong 
to the same line of defence. Further to the north, 
also in the middle distance, is Glastonbury Tor, 
marking the sight of the great Somerset abbey. To 
the north, between the towns of Ilchester and Lang- 
port, which are seen a few miles off, runs the «iuer 
Ivel ; and to the left are the hills about Brent Knoll, 
and nearer, behind Langport, is another Ham Hill 
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Soutbvattls, from above Credy bridge to the west, 
towards Langport again run the waters of the Parret 
The two rivers soon unite, and, with other streams, 
form the bay of Bridgwater, in the Bristol ChaimeL 
But in the low lands then are towns, towers, and 
villages. Prom the north end of the hill, to the east, a 
corner of Mootacute can be seen round the skirt of the 
woods; The ancient town of Ilchester is conspicuous 
in its lowly estate. It is on the line of the great 
fosse road, and here the learned Roger Bacon lived and 
worked, and was persecuted, more than six hundred 
years ago. It was a borough, and returned members 
to parliament down to the early part of the present 
century. We have Stoke close to the bill. At the 
east end of that parish is a very interesting old church 
with Norman work and specimens downwards of all 
other styles of architecture to the seventeenth century. 
In this parish was once an ancient castley with a free 
chapel for the use of the people attached to it, but 
which was destroyed in the great plundering days of 
Edward VI. About two miles farther off, in the plain, 
is the small town of Martock, with its fine fifteenth 
century church. Looking over Martock are the grand 
towers of Kingsbury, Huish, and the lest imposing 
one of Langport On the high ground, a few miles to 
the left of Langport, stands a tall monument, marking 
a manor which was bequeathed by its owner to the 
great lord Chatham, whom he thought ill-treated by 
his country. The monument was erected by Chatham 
to the memory of the giver, and near it the great states* 
man built a mansion, in which he lived several years. 
A few miles from the hill to the west is the ancient 
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town of South Petherton ; while many village towers 
have raised their venerable heads above the trees far 
and near in the wide expanse, for several centuries, 
marking the spots of settled communities from time 
immemorial. The only railway to be seen from the 
hill is that running from Yeovil to Durston, passing 
Martock, Langport, and the historically famous village 
of Athelney ; passing also near the site of the last 
battle fought upon Somerset soil — the battle of Sedge- 
moor. To the west lie the Quantocks and Blackdown, 
Castle Neroche, and Snowdon beyond Chard. More 
to the south are the chalk hills of Whitedown and 
Chillington ; then Lammas Castle, Pilsdon, and to the 
south-east the chalk hills again of Melbury and Min- 
terne. 

A glance into the mysterious time when the ever- 
lasting hills were formed may not be out of place. It 
is well known that the deposit of stone that forms the 
hill belongs to the oolitic system, which rests above the 
beds of the upper lias. In the plains below, the marl 
stone of that formation is found in abundance, in some 
places up to within a few hundred yards of the base of 
the hill. This stone, in which large quantities of am- 
monites, mollusca, belemnites, and other fossils are 
found, has been largely used for making and repairing 
the roads in the district for the last hundred years. 
Between this upper lias and the base bed of the Ham 
Hill stone, are about two hundred feet of oolitic sands. 
These sands are interspersed with boulders, more or 
less rounded and laminated, as we see them in the 
deep road cuttings of the neighbourhood. The in- 
ferior or lower oolite strata, which form the hill, are 
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due to the action, in those inconceivable geologic 
times, of moving water above the earth crust In the 
life of every individual stratified formation, three 
stages are to be considered ; first, the stage of erosion 
and transportation, in which the rock fragments were 
worn off the rocks of the higher ground and washed 
down by rain and rivers to the ancient sea ; second, a 
stage of deposition and consolidation below the sur- 
face of the quiet waters ; and third, a final stage in 
which the completed rock formation was bent and 
up-heaved, in part at least, to receive the surface soil. 
Every hill top that meets the view is capped either 
with solid layers of stone, or is formed of solid chalk. 
"The hills of Devon and Wales," says Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, u mark the coast line of the ancient 
land, against which the oolitic stone of Ham Hill and 
the lower oolites were accumulated. From this, to the 
east and south, the oolitic sea extended, with coral 
islands here and there. The waters of this sea teemed 
with all manner of life. There were sharks {Strophodus) 
and an infinite variety of shell fish, and large marine 
reptiles. Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri abounded. The 
land was covered with the graceful foliage of the 
Zania and Cycas. In the recesses of the forest lurked 
huge reptiles, rivalling the rhinoceros in size, the 
Megalosaur and the lguanodon y while in the air the 
PterodactiluSy a kind of reptilian bat, performed the 
functions of birds of prey. Ham Hill, which stands 
out so boldly, is a monument of the denudation which 
has gone on in ancient times, and which is now going 
on so slowly that it escapes ordinary notice." There 
was a time, Mr. Dawkins thinks, "when it would have 
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been possible to walk from Ham Hill to Glastonbury 
Tor without descending into a valley ; bet the interven- 
ing soil and rocks harve been removed by the action of 
the ancient sea, rains, and rivers, and by the action of 
frosts and carbonic acids, until they now had the hill 
standing out so boldly as it does over the fertile plain 
which constitutes the garden of England." This beau- 
tiful piece of geological description explains to us how 
the hills and valleys in the prospect were formed. The 
lines of the water-courses, great and small, which are 
the remains of the great waters, show how the hollows 
were washed out, the hills were rounded and the great 
u Somerset level M became as we now see it 1 

In excavating the soil over recent quarries, many of 
die ancient hut-circles formed by the primitive inhabi- 
tants have been dug out Here quantities of bones, 
both human and animal, have been found. In one 
hut-circle, some years ago, fifteen human skulls were 
discovered, besides the bones of several kinds of ani- 
mals. In almost all, shards of Romano-British pottery, 
flint and iron implements, querns, crushing-stones for 
corn, burnt stones and earth, and pebbles for slings 
have been found. These hut circles are about five feet 
in diameter, and five feet deep. Of course they are all 
filled with earth, and not partially open as those which 
were quarried out of the solid rock at Worlebury. 
These huts were evidently the shelters or temporary 
habitations of the earliest inhabitants of the country, 
and it is probable that the strongly constructed en- 

i A fossil Ichthyosaurus, about twenty feet long, waa dog out of 
a ditch at Tlntinhnll, a few years ago. This place Is abotft three 
miles from the HiH 
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trenchments which surround the hill, making it a per- 
fectly fortified camp, were the works of these primitive 
people. They were a military people, and whenever 
they had a weak poiat to protect, the defence was 
raised on strictly military principles, the same as 
would guide a general in a similar work to-day. 

The fortifications are about three miles in circum- 
ference, following the natural shape of the hill, and 
enclosing about 210 acres. The entrenchments are in 
some places very bold, especially at the angles, and 
form, according to circumstances, a double or triple 
vallum, with occasional platforms for slingers or 
archers. Wooden defences may have been placed on 
the ramparts as required, and the extensive character 
of the works, on which an enormous amount of time 
and labour must have been spent, would cause the 
number of men needed for a successful attack to be 
very great 1 This camp was one in a chain of forts or 
camps which defended the country against foes living 
westwards and northwards. 

Those who formed the hill-fortresses were, in all 
likelihood, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
the neolithic people, the non-Aryans who held the 
land before the Belgae or Celts had found their way 
here ; and consequently these fortifications must have 
been constructed hundreds of years before Caesar had 
heard of Albion or of Britain. Although we can say as 
much as this, it must not be forgotten that no question 
in history is more difficult or intricate than that con- 

z. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the antiquary, says, "The earth- 
works which surround the hill are the most extensive I have ever 
met with." 
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cerning the primitive inhabitants of the British isles. 
Here, too, a difficulty must arise in reconciling the 
statement of Pytheas, who visited these islands between 
300 and 200 B.C., as regards the comparatively high 
pitch to which civilisation had reached amongst the 
tribes he saw, and the fact that in these hut-circles, 
whose inhabitants seem to have been of a less civilised 
type, weapons and ornaments of British and Roman 
origin ("and consequently of later date than the visit 
of Pytheas,) are found. From this it might be inferred 
that civilisation had retrogaded since the time of the 
traveller's visit, and that the people, whose civilisation 
he praised, had fallen back to the condition of hut- 
circle men. It would be better perhaps to assume 
that these hut-circles were the asylums which were 
occupied when the inhabitants were driven by the fre- 
quent inter-tribal struggles to seek refuge in the forti- 
fications, 1 or, that as human nature is at all times of 
different patterns, a lower class of men inhabited these 
localities, while the better class cultivated the fields 
below. 

The British, who contended against the invasion of 
the Romans, were not more backward in the arts of 
peace, than their neighbours across the channel. They 

1. Mr. Owen, ma., f.s.a., says, " Vestiges of circular huts were 
found in all parts of North Wales. These were called Cyllian in 
Wales." He thought that land, small in extent, was under cultiva- 
tion near them, and that these were fortified camps into which, in 
case of emergency, the inhabitants of the circular huts could retreat. 
Numbers of querns or hand mills had been discovered in the huts, as 
well as crushers and flint arrow-heads. The corn crusher was suc- 
ceeded by the handmill. Evidence was not wanting to prove success- 
ive occupation of these huts ; and Roman coins had been found, either 
carried there by the natives or by the Romans themselves. 
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bad homesteads, and exported corn to the continent 
Many British and Roman coins have been found here, 
as well as much pottery, spear-heads, fibulae, etc. 
Some of the British ornaments compare very favour- 
ably with those of the Romans in delicacy and beauty 
of workmanship, and the British were the first people 
who were able to leave behind them some of their 
language for the use and study of future ages. " It is 
fallacious to suppose," says canon Greenwell, " that the 
people went about without clothing, and painted their 
bodies. On the contrary, they were clothed nearly as 
well as we are. Buttons and various classes of dress 
have been found. They were people possessed of a 
considerable amount of civilisation, and had beautiful 
weapons and implements, and were extremely skilful 
in the manufacture of all metallic processes." The 
late William Barnes, the Dorset poet, has drawn a 
picture, such as he imagined could have been seen by 
a visitor to one of the pastoral settlements which 
once occupied our valleys, finding a refuge in time of 
war in one of these great camps which crown the 
neighbouring hills, such as " Hamdon." The time of 
year chosen by the poet is the end of summer, when 
the wheat, the oats, and the rye were reaped, and the 
lawns and meadows round the homesteads had been 
mown. " The cattle are on the downs or in the hollows 
of the hills. Here and there are wide beds of fern, or 
breadths of gorse and patches of wild raspberry, with 
gleaming sheets of flowers. The swine are roaming in 
the woods and shady oak glades, the nuts are studding 
the brown-leaved bushes. On the sunny side of some 
cluster of trees is the herdsman's round wicker house, 
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with its brown conical roof and blue wreaths of smoke 
In the meadows and basins of the sluggish stream, 
stand clusters of tall elms waving with the nests of 
herons : the bittern, coot, and water-rail are busy among 
the rushes and flags of the reedy meres. Birds are 
'churming' in the wood-girt clearings, wolves and foxes 
slinking to their coverts, knots of maidens laughing 
at the water spring, beating their white linen or flannel 
with their washing bats : the children play before the 
doors of the round straw-thatched houses of the home- 
stead, the peaceful abode of the sons of oaky- vale. On 
the ridges of the downs rise the sharp cones of the 
barrows, some glistening in white chalk, or red with 
the mould of a new burial, and others green with the 
grass of long years." 

The story of the conquest of Britain by the Romans, 
has but little connection with the history of Norton ; 
but the traces of their sojourn are of too great import- 
ance to be lightly passed over. On Ham Hill a camp 
was formed, and a small amphitheatre constructed at 
the north-east corner for the sports of the soldiers. 
Running close to the roots of the hill, the great fosse 
road from Bath and Ilchester (itself a Roman camp), 
passed through a ford in the Parret, to Chillington 
Down, Perry Street in Dorset, and thence to the sea 
coast. This road, like many of the others which con- 
verged at Ham Hill, was doubtless formed originally 
by the natives, to be improved in later times by the 
engineering genius of their conquerors. 

It is very probable that the British people were 
settled in this pleasant-looking district, and had 
already adopted the three-field system of cultivation, 
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before the Romans appeared on the scene. It is 
probable, too, that the Roman came here as a settler 
amongst an organized community, whose system of 
self-government in tithings was far superior to his own. 
Anyway it is the ancient system which has been 
handed down to us, and not a system imposed by the 
Roman conqueror. 

To further illustrate the time, in reference to the 
history of the parish, a discovery which was recently 
made in the village itself may be recorded. At the 
foot of " Blackbarrow " field the ground in the orchards 
presented a barrow-like appearance, and had evidently 
been thrown up in a way that could not be reconciled 
with the ordinary treatment of enclosed land. 1 The 
name of the field, Barrowfield, and that of Barrow's 
Lane adjoining, seemed also to point to something of 
more than ordinary interest. " Burens," " birens," or 
" buraals," are well known in some parts of England as 
a sure indication of a site of a Roman villa or town. 
Accordingly, an examination of this place was made. 
In one spot, where an excavation about 7ft by 3ft. 
was made, soil of a dark colour was found ; and at a 
depth of about a yard, pieces of pottery of undoubted 
Roman character, bones of various domestic animals, 
an iron ring about 4^in. in diameter, and some pieces of 
broken querns of hard grit, were met with. In another 
excavation, about five yards from the first, similar 
shards of pottery and bones were found, and at a 
depth of 6ft. a denarius of Julia Mammaea, the mother 

1. The writer had long thought that an examination of this spot 
would be of interest ; and the discovery, here mentioned, was the 
result of his investigations. 
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of Severus Alexander, who was killed, with her son, in 
235 A.D. On the coin is the legend, " FECUN. (fecun- 
ditas) AUGUSTS." It is in excellent condition. Strange 
to state, this excavation was found to be on ground 
once occupied by a well. The excavation was con- 
tinued till the bottom of the well was reached, at a 
depth of 39ft In the earth more shards of Roman 
pottery, bones, flints, tesserae, a small bronze fibula, 
and broken quern stones were found. The shards of * 
pottery were of the grey smother- kiln ware, of which 
such large quantities were made in the neighbourhood 
of Upchurch in Kent These discoveries are not suffi- 
cient to show that the place was the actual site of 
a Roman house; but they prove that a Roman, or 
Romano-British vill (or village) once existed very 
near this spot. Why these things were thrown with 
the earth into the well, or at what time, it is impossible 
to say. The pottery and other things are of the same 
description as the finds which have been so plentifully 
made, especially in the dug-out hut-circles, on Ham 
Hill. 

The withdrawal of the Roman army, in 409 A.D., 
left the people of the country a prey to internal strife, 
and the attacks of their continental neighbours. The 
actual beginnings of the English conquest may be told 
in the words of an old historian. " Many and frequent 
were the expeditions from Germany, and many were 
the lords who strove against each other in the regions 
of East Anglia and Mercia, and thereby arose un- 
numbered wars ; but the names of the chieftains re- 
main unknown by their very multitude." And there 
can be little doubt that this description of British 
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affairs, as a whole, applies equally to the district whose 
history we are tracing. In a comparatively short time 
the Saxons became masters of all the country as far 
west as Taunton ; then, in the time of Athelstan, so 
rapid was their advance, that the British were forced 
to withdraw beyond the Tamar. Of course the old 
inhabitants were not all driven away. A large pro- 
portion must have been assimilated with the new 
comers, perhaps as servants, " servi," or tillers of the 
soil. The remains of the two languages in the same 
locality seem a proof of this. All these changes were 
not brought about without terrible fighting. It is the 
old order, that no great advance is made in civilisation 
but by tribulation, struggle, and death. We have no 
positive evidence that, of the many fierce battles with 
the Saxon invaders, any took place at or near Norton, 
although its fields must have been trodden by the 
feet of the contending hosts. 

The ancient inhabitants had been told the great 
message of Christianity by teachers sent from the 
early church at Glastonbury ; and now, in their turn, 
the Saxons were no longer trusting to Thor or to 
Woden. The king of Wessex was baptized in 635 A.D., 
and his people gradually became Christians in pro- 
fession. Warfare became more humane. " It was in 
our shire," says Mr. Freeman, " that the English con- 
querors, now become the fellow-believers of the con- 
quered, for the first time learned to spare and honour 
their temples and their ministers. The British Ynysvi- 
trin rose to higher wealth and fame as the English 
Glastonbury, and the burying place of the half legend- 
ary Arthur became the burying place of Eadmund the 
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Magnificent and Eadgar the Peaceful." The distinc- 
tion of conqueror and conquered stands out plainly in 
the laws of Ina ; but in the far happier laws of Aelfred 
there is no such distinction. The land in which 
we dwell now belonged politically to the common- 
wealth under this great and good king ; yet the great 
body of the people were Celtic in blood and language. 
But the land was not to have peace, even in these 
favourable circumstances. The Danes harried the 
coast, and overran the land, until Aelfred could raise 
the men of the western counties, and especially of 
Somerset, to oppose them, which he effectually did at 
the battle of Ethandun. It is impossible to overrate 
the value of Aelfred's great life of struggle and labour 
in laying the foundations of our laws, our institutions, 
and our civilisation. " I desire," said the king, " to 
leave to the men that come after me a remembrance 
of me in good works." 

In telling the history of such a parish as Norton, it 
is difficult to draw the line between general and local 
history, and at the same time to present to the reader 
the various phases of life the parish has passed through. 
The life of Aelfred, being the culminating point of the 
great work of the Anglo-Saxon people, something 
further should be said of the changes then brought 
about in parish life. It is difficult to say what the 
most ancient divisions of the country were, as there 
were no written laws until Christianity began to dawn 
upon the land in the days of king Ina. The laws in 
those older times were preserved by tradition, and the 
tything-man, borseholder, or chief pledge in each 
"tun" and "vill" was trained as the lawgiver. It 
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appears that the tithing, — the community of ten 
families who held portions of land in common, — was 
the earliest form of settled life ; and that later the 
hundred, — a group, at first, of a hundred families, 
afterwards of certain tuns or parishes, not always ad- 
joining to each other, — became a district for civil and 
criminal administration ; while the larger area of the 
county was in time formed for the wider purposes of 
local government. Aelfred's main work, like that of 
his successor, was to enforce submission to the justice 
of hundred-moot and shire-moot, alike on noble and 
ceorl, " who," says an old writer, " were constantly at 
obstinate variance with one another in the folk-moot 
before ealdorman and reeve, so that hardly any one of 
them would grant that to be true doom that had been 
judged for doom by the ealdormen and reeves." This 
shows that ealdorman and gerefa, earl and ceorl, had 
their places in these courts. 

The parishes of Odcombe, the three Chinnocks, 
Chiselborough, Haselbury, North Perrot, Norton, and 
Houndsborough, constituted the hundred of Hounds- 
borough; the latter place being now depopulated and 
disparished. After a time some other parishes were 
added to these, and the name of the hundred then 
became, as it is to-day, Houndsborough, Barwick, and 
Coker. 

In the earliest records which we have of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, parishes are treated as the 
known and established integral sub-divisions of the 
hundred. The parish was originally the secular 
division of the land, made for the administration of 
justice, keeping of the peace, collection of taxes, and 
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other purposes. It was not an ecclesiastical district 
attached to a church, for, in early Saxon days, many 
parishes had neither priest nor church, and only where 
the piety of the wealthy had provided the means were 
such to be found. 

In the very old times the inhabitants of the parish 
were held responsible for its peace, for the manage- 
ment of all its own local affairs, for the administration 
of the laws, including criminal matters, for all assess- 
ments to the rates, as well as to national taxation. In 
this parish there was a building called the " Court- 
house." It was built in the fifteenth century and 
and was pulled down, unfortunately, about fifty years 
ago, because it was out of repair. This court-house 
gave the name of " Court-close " to the adjoining field. 
In this court-house, the court-house of the manor, the 
ancient Court 1 Leet must have been held, the most 
ancient court in the kingdom, called also the " Law 
Day" and "view of frank-pledge," a word corrupted 
from the old Saxon word for peace-pledge. It was the 
bounden duty of the Courts Leet regularly and peri- 
odically to enquire "if there be any ways, waters, 
ditches, or paths, obstructed, narrowed, or stopped, or 
turned out of the right course to a wrong course, unto 
the damage of the king's people." If any such mis- 
chiefs were found, penalties were imposed. All the 
" resiants " were required to attend these courts, which 
were often held in the open air, upon the village green 
or under a large tree. The " view of frank-pledge "* 

i. The word court from the Celtic cwrt. 

2. Prom the frank-pledge was derived the family bond, which 
was so deeply reverenced by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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also meant a survey of the free-pledges, of whom every 
man, not particularly privileged, was anciently obliged 
to have nine, who were bound that he should always 
be forthcoming to answer any complaint. The heads 
of families were reciprocally bound and responsible 
for each other ; so that, in fact, of every ten house- 
holders throughout the kingdom, each man had nine 
pledges or sureties for his good behaviour. Of these 
pledges the eldest, or most respectable and first sworn, 
was called the head-borough, 1 or chief-pledge, and 
had a degree of authority over the rest. Ritson, in 
his work on the court leet, says the word head-borough, 
implies nothing more than chief-pledge, from borg, 
borh, or borhoe, fidejussor, a pledge or surety. He 
was also called borsalder (borges ealder) i>. the eldest 
of the pledges, and the tithing man. Both tithing man 
and borsholder are to be found in modern statutes as 
synonymous with constable and head-borough. 

The leet was a court of record, and necessarily be- 
longed to the king. When we find that the business that 
was formerly done at the leet gradually devolved upon 
quarter sessions, its important nature will be under- 
stood. The view of frank-pledge has fallen into disuse 
for more than three hundred years, but it is important 
to remember the meaning of this, when we hear, as we 
often do, that Englishmen of a certain class were in a 
state of slavery, because they were not allowed to move 
freely from one place to another. The villeins (parish- 
oners), were holders (occupiers) as a rule, of from thirty 
to sixty acres of land, and yet they have been spoken 

i. The word " borough " is derived from both, a place where all 
men dwelt in mutual pledge. 
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of as slaves ; and, as they were attached to the land by 
the tie of the family pledge, and by the life tenure of 
their holdings, they were said to have been sold in the 
same way as the land itself. They paid no rent, but, 
instead, rendered the owner of the land " the custom- 
ary services." They paid their rent in kind, in fact, on 
the same principle as the lord of the manor himself 
generally did by military services to his over-lord the 
king. Along with the leet were the other parochial 
institutions, and, considering what all those institutions 
have been for a thousand years and more, and that they 
were not supported by paid officials, but were worked 
entirely by the people themselves, with a full respon- 
sibility for all their actions, it seems that the terms 
applied to so large a section of the people as "slaves," 
etc., have been most incorrectly used. The late pro- 
fessor Rogers, in his Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
said, " in the many thousands of bailiffs and manor 
rolls which I have read, I have never met with a single 
instance of the sale of a serf. Nor have I discovered 
any labour-rent for which an equivalent money-pay- 
ment could not be substituted." There were doubtless 
many abuses under the feudal manorial system, as there 
are exceptions to all rules, but this does not affect the 
argument here used with regard to this question of 
manorial serfdom. 1 

z. " The villein regardant was a villein who laboured under dis- 
abilities in relation to his lord only ; the villein in gross possessed 
none of the qualities of a freeman. It has been doubted whether the 
villein in gross is not altogether a figment of the lawyers, and English 
sentiment has always been averse to considering any man of native 
blood as less than free. Until we have a much more thorough in- 
vestigation of the manorial records than has yet been attempted, no 
decision can be arrived at on this point." Stubbs's Constitutional 
History of England, vol. ill, p. 652. 
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Perhaps the principal official of the leet, next to the 
steward of the manor, in mediaeval times, was the 
parish constable. " Constables," says Sir Thomas 
Smith, " are commonly made and sworn at the leets, 
chosen thereto by the homage : and they keep that 
office sometimes two, three, or four years, more or less 
as the parish doth agree." The constable thus chosen 
must not be confounded with the modern policeman. 
The parish constable often took precedence of all 
other officials, and very important duties were laid 
upon him. The shire, and the sheriff at its head, was, 
at common law, responsible for the peace of the whole 
shire ; the hundred, and the chief or high constable at 
its head, for that of the hundred ; and the parish, and 
petty constable at its head — by whatever name he 
might be called, tything-man, borsholder, borrowhead, 
head-borough, chief pledge, or provost — for that of the 
parish. All these offices were formerly elective ; but 
the hundred constable was created by statute, the 
parish constable being an officer by the common law. 
" The petie constables," says lord Bacon, " ought to be 
of the better sort of resiants in the said towne, save 
that they ought not to be aged or sickly, but men of 
able bodies, in the respect of the keeping watch and 
toyle of their place ; neither ought they to be in any 
man's livery." But no institution of local self-govern- 
ment was more important, or touched more closely the 
everyday life of the people than the parish vestry, and 
the business of which it took cognizance. The assembly 
of the parishioners for the purpose of making byelaws, 
or of receiving communications, or holding discussions 
on any matters that concerned the common welfare, 
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has been usually known in our time by the name of 
the vestry. It was formerly known by the simple 
name of the parish meeting, or by that of convocation, 
etc., of the parishioners. All inhabitants had the right 
to attend these meetings ; and a byelaw for making a 
rate on the parish could be enforced at common law, 
for any purpose which was for the common good. All 
the officers, except the constable, were elected in 
vestry. However small the number, the majority of 
those attending, after a lawful summons, bound the 
whole. The people of the parish had the entire control 
and management of their own local concerns : there 
were no officials to call them to account Whatever 
defects there were in parochial management, under 
this system, they were caused by the neglect of the 
inhabitants themselves, through the exacting demands 
of industrial life in recent times. This much can be 
claimed for this system ; that it was the best means 
that could possibly be devised for promoting true 
independence and manliness of character. Of late 
years, the churchwardens gave notice of vestry in 
writing, placing it on the church doors. Many years 
ago, notice of the vestry was given by the clergyman 
in the church, and the meeting itself was frequently 
held after the service, but not on the same day as the 
notice was given. Three clear days notice at least was 
given before a vestry could be legally held. The meet- 
ing was in its own absolute control : it could elect its 
own chairman, elect the churchwardens, highway sur- 
veyors, and overseers, whose accounts also required the 
sanction of the vestry, and the votes of those present 
bound the whole parish. 
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The late professor Freeman, speaking of the imme- 
morial freedom of the people of Switzerland, said, (and 
in this he has the commendation of Sir H. Maine) "The 
unit, the true kernel of all our political life, must be 
looked for in Switzerland, in the Gemeinde, or Com- 
mune, and in England in the parish vestry." Modern 
acts of parliament have destroyed the ancient freedom 
of the people in their parish vestries, and the results of 
what has been substituted for them will not be known 
without many further years of practical experience. 
The last leaf of the English constitution, so far as paro- 
chial government is concerned, was torn out when the 
common law vestry was abolished. 

" Universal history " says Carlyle, " is a sort of parish 
history." At the same time, this parish history must not 
be too universal ; though it would be scarcely complete 
if no notice were taken of such affairs as affected deeply 
the life and well-being of the inhabitants at any par- 
ticular time. 

When the tide of Norman invasion swept over the 
country, its results were very greatly felt in the district 
of Norton. 

" When Harold, the elected king of the English, was 
on his way to meet the hosts of William the Norman, 
he sought the wonder-working rood in the church at 
Waltham. This Holy Cross had been carried from 
the chapel on the mount at Montacute, and it was be- 
fore this cross, it is said, that the king knelt in the 
great crisis of his life, on his march to meet the 
Normans at Hastings, and from it, so men then 
deemed, he received the mysterious warning which 
told of his coming doom. Three years after the death 
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of Harold, the castle on the hill of Montacute, 1 with its 
foreign name, became an object of the bitterest hatred 
to the men of the western shires." 

Robert of Mortain, who had received a greater share 
than any other man of the spoils of England, had 
built this castle, and his hand pressed with special 
heaviness upon this neighbourhood. It is not to be 
wondered, therefore, that the men of Somerset and 
Dorset rose with one heart and one soul to attack the 
stronghold, " which was at once," says Mr. Freeman, 
" the speaking badge of their bondage and the living 
instrument of their oppression. It was around the 
walls of the castle on the peaked hill that Englishmen 
dealt the last blow for freedom in the western shires. 
It was there that the last patriotic rising was crushed 
by the heavy hand of bishop Geoffrey of Coutances, 
by the help, one blushes to say, of the English forces 
of the shires and cities which were already conquered. 
The doom of the vanquished was heavy. Hands 
lopped off, eyes torn from their sockets, bore witness 
to what was deemed the mercy of the prince, who, in 
his sternest moments, was ever sparing of human life, 
though he scrupled not to inflict punishments, than 
which we should deem death itself less frightful. And 
after all, the vengeance which the foreign conqueror 
wreaked on the men of Somerset and Dorset, was not 
heavier than the vengeance which came on their sons, 
in a later day, at the hands of Kirke and Jeffreys." 

To pass on to matters more closely connected with 
the parish of Norton, the record tells us how the pro- 

i. The name " Montacute " was given to this spot by Robert de 
Mortain. It was formerly known as Logwors-borough or Bishopston. 
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perty of the English people was taken from them, and 
given by the Conqueror to his kinsmen and followers. 
The whole land, after the defeat of Harold, became 
the property of William the Norman. It is almost 
impossible for civilised people at the present day to 
realise the terrible effects of such a conquest as this 
was, or to understand how the owners of the land were 
robbed of their patrimony, and reduced to poverty ; 
and the great body of the people became, for a time, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to their oppress- 
ors. The Conqueror and the Norman nobles, how- 
ever, soon made it their interest to conciliate the 
population, and in a short time new churches were 
built or old ones enlarged in almost every village. 
The Domesday Book has been already quoted for 
certain information, but this great work has been too 
frequently misrepresented and misunderstood. The 
Domesday Book is the story of the life of free England, 
written by the hand of free Englishmen themselves, of 
each separate county, eight hundred years ago. It 
tells how the people lived, what they did, and how 
they kept themselves free Englishmen. 1 William 
found Domesmen and Domesdays the working life of 
the free institutions of free England ; and it was the 
Domesmen, the " sworn men " of the county, the hun- 
dred, and the parish, who filled the pages of that book. 
" The Domesday Book is a record that was made in 
the ordinary courts of law and by the ordinary course 
of the law." 3 When William had defeated Harold, 

1. This is well shown in the writings of the late Toulmin Smith, 
who made, by exhaustive study, the subject entirely his own. 

2. The fact that so eminent a man as Dr. Stubbs speaks in his 
Constitutional History of England of the Domesday Book as 
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and was accepted as king, he did not pretend to venture 
to upset the ancient free institutions of the land, which 
had existed in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
These facts were well understood when the Great 
Charter was drawn up. The tenor of this charter was 
a reconfirmation of the ancient liberties of Saxon 
times. It protected every individual of the nation in 
the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his 
property, unless declared to be forfeited by the judg- 
ment of his peers or the law of the land. When 
Edmund Burke said our institutions were " inherited," 
and were the " re-affirmance of the ancient standing 
law of the kingdom," he no doufct referred to these 
same ancient laws. 

It is only by a considerable effort of the imagination, 
that we can recall our village life in mediaeval times. 
In those days there was no post office, no newspaper, 
and travelling was either on horseback or on foot, for 

"Domesday," shows how much the great record has been mis- 
understood, even by the most learned. " In the old English laws, 
commonly called Anglo-Saxon/' says Mr. Toulmin Smith, " long be- 
fore William's time, reference is often made to a ' Dom-boc.' It was 
a digest of the laws of England. But these laws were habitually 
administered in every shire, and in every hundred, and in every 
tything, by the men of the shire, and of the hundred, and of the 
ty thing, either assembled all together in the * mote hall,' or by then- 
representatives, elected by them, and sworn to the discharge of then- 
duty. These sworn representatives were called 'Domes-men,' be- 
cause they administered the law written in the • Dom-boc.' The day 
on which they met was the ' Domes-day.' The record of what they 
did was a ' Domesday Book.' A parishioner was liable to be amerced 
by the Eyre Court, if, having been appointed a 'Domesman,' he 
should refuse to attend the hundred court in that capacity, and there 
fulfil his duties. For instance, the new holder of land purchased 
from one Bothelyn, was fined for not acting, as he was bound to do, 
as * Domesman ' in the hundred of Wormlow in Herefordshire, just 
as an overseer refusing to act would be fined now." 
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there were no hard roads ; and the tale of what was 
passing in the country, if k reached the village at all, 
must have taken much time to get there. But we have 
no reason to suppose that life then was much more of 
a burden than it is now. People rose betimes in the 
morning and retired early in the evening. The chief 
industry was the cultivation of the land. Life was 
laboursome, but not without hope. There are plenty 
of instances of families of labourers rising to county 
families in a few generations. The cultivation of the 
land for corn was not their only profitable employment : 
English wool was in great request on the continent. 
At one time an export duty of one hundred per cent., 
was levied upon wool, which charge, it should be ob- 
served, was paid by the purchasers. English wool was 
so much in demand in foreign countries, especially in 
Flanders, that it formed about thirteen-fourteenths of 
the whole export trade of the country at this date. In 
the thirteenth century the price of an ox was 3*. 6d. ; 
a plough-horse, y. ; a ewe or ram, $d. ; a lamb, 2\d. 
In these early times labour was seldom paid by the 
day : there was very little day labour. The land was 
ploughed thrice at 6d. an acre, hoeing cost id. an acre, 
two bushels of seed at Michaelmas 1 s., a second hoeing 
\d. an acre, reaping $d. an acre, carriage id. an acre. 
The straw or forage, according to Walter de Henley, 
paid for the threshing. It has often been said that 
there was very little education in mediaeval times, but 
those who cared for it found means to get it. The ac- 
counts of the bailiffs of the manors are generally ex- 
ceedingly well kept, and we have good reason to believe 
there were more students at the University of Oxford 
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in the fourteenth century than there are at the present 
day. The clergy were numerous and powerful in the 
different orders of friars, chantry-priests, and monks, 
and were the historians of the age, the educators of the 
people, and the architects and builders of the beautiful 
churches that have come down to us in every town and 
village in the land. If the Church in those days was 
intolerant, it was also the only refuge from tyranny and 
violence, the asylum of the weak, and the corrector 
of the strong. " The clergy contained," says Thorold 
Rogers, " the whole of what we should call the pro- 
fessional classes. The physicians, the lawyers, the 
scribes, the teachers of the middle ages, were almost 
always clergymen, and when employed in these call- 
ings, were rewarded for their services with benefices. ,, 

It is unfortunate that the most careful search has 
failed to produce any complete court rolls of the manor 
rolls which were in most places kept from the time of 
Edward I. 1 These courts had their origin in remote 
antiquity, and their jurisdiction was already declining 
in the time of queen Elizabeth. With these rolls, 
some more definite information might have been got 
about the industries and the every-day life of the 
parish. We know that there was a general desire 
amongst the cultivators of land in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to turn arable into pasture land. To such an 
extent did this practice prevail, and so great was the 
discontent amongst the people at its prevalence, that 
several risings took place, and a proclamation was 
issued by Henry VII against the depopulation caused 
by this change in cultivation. Notwithstanding this 

i. A copy from the court roll is given in Chapter II. 
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continued conversion of arable to pasture land, there 
was great prosperity in the country from the latter part 
of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth century. 
u For the first thirty years of the fifteenth century," 
says Thorold Rogers, "wool was at a very high price, 
being Ss. \\d. for the tod of 281bs. During the next 
hundred and ten years the average for the same quan- 
tity is 5 j ^\d. In the forty years, from 1541 to 1580, 
the price is 17* 4*/. : *>., it had risen more than three- 
fold in price. Wool-growing, therefore, was the most 
profitable employment of agricultural capital/ 1 The 
importance of wool-growing in the middle ages can 
hardly be realized at the present time. No other wool 
but English was in demand in Europe for the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth. There were said to be thirty 
thousand sacks of wool yearly exported in the four- 
teenth century, and a medium price for it was £5 per 
sack. In Norton itself a considerable trade, for such 
a place, was carried on in the sixteenth century, (and 
doubtless earlier), in woollen weaving and sack weaving, 
as shown by the occupations of the people as given in 
the parish register. The price of wheat in 1495 was 
4s. of <£, of malt 25. $\d., of oats is. j\d.> and of oat- 
meal 5;. 4*/., a quarter. The average wages of an 
artisan in the country about this time — the time when 
Norton Church was building — was y. a week ; of a 
labourer in husbandry, working by the day, 2s. a week. 
An artizan, therefore, earned nearly a bushel of wheat 
by a day's labour, and an ordinary labourer three 
quarters of a bushel. It was a time of remarkable 
and general prosperity. Every one throve, except the 
foolish people who, after wasting time and substance 
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in France, came back to England and wasted each 
other. 

A cause for this improvement in the condition of 
the people may be found in the effects of the terrible 
disease, " The Black Death," traditions of which have 
been heard in the present century. The Black Death 
is estimated to have killed nearly half the population, 
and the decrease in the number of labourers led to an 
advance in wages, the abolition of the system of paying 
rent in service, and to the payment of labour in money. 
This plague made its appearance in the seaport towns 
of Dorsetshire in the autumn of 1348, and travelled 
slowly through Devon and Somerset to Bristol. There 
are no trustworthy records of this disease in our villages, 
but they must all have been affected by it ; and a legend 
says that a hamlet of the parish of Montacute, near the 
Norton boundary, was depopulated, a few ridges in 
the soil being all that is left to show that human habi- 
tations once existed there. 

There is another feature of village life in mediaeval 
times which should not be forgotten at the present 
day. The rolls of parliament of Edward II show that 
" every parish was required to furnish one foot soldier, 
equipped and armed for sixty days, 11 and parliament 
is declared to have granted that, in every parish in the 
kingdom, four men and the provost should be answer- 
able for one man-at-arms. In 1449, in the time of 
Henry VI, proclamation is ordered to be made in 
"every parisshe" that every thirty men shall furnish 
one horseman. Every parish in the land was bound 
by law to have its " butts." In this parish we have a 
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long narrow piece of pasture land called "Butts," 1 
which was doubtless the scene of shooting at the butts, 
a custom enforced by law to ensure the knowledge 
of the use of weapons amongst all classes of the 
people. Shooting at the butts was a usual part of 
holiday exercise. By Henry VIII it was one of the 
regular articles of periodical enquiry, " if the inhabi- 
tants of the parish have made and continued their 
butts as they ought to do, and if they exercise them- 
selves with long-bows in shooting at the same on the 
holidays and other times convenient" The field in 
this place called " Shoot-long," was no doubt the 
place where shooting with the long bow was practised. 
Yew trees are generally found in churchyards, and the 
yew tree in Norton churchyard is a very ancient one, 
and may have been used for shelter before the church 
was built. It probably was the common source whence 
the parishioners derived the material for their bows, 
in the use of which the yewmen— hence possibly the 
word yeoman — were so expert, both in war and the 
chase. Nor is this all that should be said on this 
subject. By ancient statute law every parish was 
bound to have and keep ready for use a certain amount 
of armour (every weapon was formerly called armour,) 
which in some country places was kept in the church 
for security. 

The parish was, no doubt, somewhat disturbed by the 
preparations made to meet the Invincible Armada, 
as there was a large enrolment of men in Somerset to 
deal with the proud Spaniard, if required. A beacon 

i. The Butts referred to before as pieces of arable land are not 
the same as the Butts here mentioned. 
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fire on Bubdown, about ten miles away, meant that 
the Somerset men were to go to Dorchester, and so 
on ; but, fortunately, our sailors made their services 
unnecessary. 

To what extent this parish was affected by the Civil 
War we have no means of knowing, beyond the fact 
that the non-resident rector lost his tithes, and the old 
curate, who had served the parish for a quarter of a 
century, was turned out of office. The owners of the 
manor, for many generations, were great in position, 
and probably had never seen the place ; so that what- 
ever part the inhabitants took in the disturbances of 
the time, it was, most likely, independent of any great 
leader of the time. A cannon ball was dug up in a 
garden in the parish about sixty years ago ; and there 
are in many walls and buildings quantities of building 
stones burnt to a red colour by fire, which shows that 
a considerable conflagration must have occurred here 
at some time or other, but most probably at this time. 
Whether Cromwell obtained any assistance from this 
village or not, it seems there was general satisfaction 
when the Puritan rule was at an end, if we may judge 
from the continued observance of May 29, for gener- 
ations after the Restoration, by all classes in this 
district There are good reasons for believing that 
the duke of Monmouth obtained some followers from 
this parish. The writer remembers distinctly being 
told when a child, by an old servant in his family, how 
her grandfather was accustomed to speak of the horror 
that pervaded this neighbourhood in "the duking 
time." This "Tale of a Grandfather" must have 
made a great impression on the old woman in her 
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young days, to judge from the awestruck manner 
and tone of her voice, as she told how many men of 
these parts hid themselves for a long time in the 
Montacute woods, till the soldiers who were searching 
for them had left the neighbourhood. There can be 
no doubt that all the neighbouring villages were 
thoroughly horrified by the cruelties of the Bloody 
Assize. 

It was at the, end of the sixteenth century and per- 
haps the beginning of the seventeenth, that many 
good houses were built in this and the adjoining 
villages — dwellings for copy-holders of the manor, 
small farmers, manufacturers, and cottagers. These 
houses are all in sound condition, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be carefully preserved. "The small 
ancient houses of the land," says Mr. Freeman, "really 
among the choicest gifts of its antiquities, perish daily, 
and no man taketh it to heart." He then adds, some- 
what fiercely, " the small domestic buildings, the good 
old houses which are such a special feature of the 
district, and of which everybody in town and country 
thinks himself clever if he can destroy one or two." 
The construction of these dwellings shows that a 
change in the industrial condition of the inhabitants 
had taken place. In the last century, and the first 
forty years of the present, large quantities of flax 
and hemp were grown in this place. The hemp was 
used for rope making, and the flax for homespun 
linen, sailcloth, etc. Every farm household spun yarn 
not only for its own use, but for the weavers, tuckers, 
and clothiers. The flax was so largely grown, that 
every farm had one or more " vlex-pits," in which the 
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flax was steeped as a preparation for cleansing. The 
" vlex-shop," too, was common within the recollection 
of people now living. The weaving of sail cloth was 
carried on in many of the cottages : both men and 
women worked at the looms, the rattle of which was 
heard in every street. It was a staple trade of the place. 
Hand-loom weaving was doomed as soon as the steam 
engine with the power looms came into use, and there 
was no more flax-dressing or weaving in Norton. 

One other of the old landmarks is worthy of mention, 
though its removal, some twenty-five years ago, relieved 
the parish of an institution which was indeed " missed" 
for a time, and " not wanted." A solitary cottage by 
the main road, at the west of the village, was the resi- 
dence of the toll-collector of the Crewkerne Turnpike 
Trust. Opposite the toll house there was a turnpike 
gate across the road, and a bar was placed round the 
corner leading to Crewkerne. The place was called 
"the Norton Cross Gate" ("cross" from the cross 
roads.) Sixpence per horse was charged for all 
draught horses, and three-halfpence for each saddle 
horse. The road from Norton to Yeovil was in three 
trusts, — Crewkerne, Ilminster, and Yeovil, and at each 
of the three gates toll had to be paid ; a ticket given 
in exchange for the toll freeing any other gates in the 
same trust, but not outside it Turnpikes were first 
established in 1663, but in this neighbourhood they 
did not appear till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Before that time the roads were in a de- 
plorable state. 

Although the land of the parish is no longer known 
as the Westfield, Northfield, and Eastfield, the common 
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folds were recognised and treated as such down to 
recent times. In the Overseers' Accounts there are 
frequent charges, down to the early part of the present 
century, " for righting blackprow ( Blackbarrow) gate," 
for making a bridge over a ditch, and "elapses" (gates) 
and bars for Broadshard, and for digging up the " gap " 
at Hile and in Lower Field. 

All these matters were charged to the rates, because 
there were several owners to each of these common 
fields. A gate was provided for " Blackbarrow " and 
for " Broadshard," but the approach to " Hile Field " 
and " Lower Field " was only through a gap, which 
had to be made up once or twice a year to keep a 
fence. In reference to this matter, a resolution of 
Vestry, held August 9, 1812, was entered into : "That 
if any person's stock shall be found wilfully trespassing 
on the highways, banks, hedges, ditches, or drains, or in 
the common fields, without lawful right, the same shall 
be impounded according to law ; and the owner of the 
stock so impounded shall pay the surveyors of the 
highways the sum of five shillings for each trespass, 
half of which is to be paid by the surveyors to the 
hayward, or to any other person who may impound 
the same. No person to stock more than twenty-five 
sheep to ye living in ye Common Fields, or on Ham 
Hill ; any person not having sheep, to stock two 
horses in lieu of twenty-five sheep, and not to stock 
bullocks or pigs within the said parish of Norton, but 
sheep and horses only. Signed by John Hodges and 
Edward Patch, churchwardens ; Benjamin Chaffey 
and William Greenham, overseers; William Greenham, 
Aron Ford, Hugh Lang, Samuel Strode." 
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The following information was supplied for the 
census in 1811 : 

Inhabited houses .... 58 

Families 79 

Houses uninhabited. ... 2 

Families employed in agriculture . 42 

Families employed in trade . 30 

All other families .... 7 



Males 
Females 



216 
201 



Total of persons . . 417 

There is evidently a mistake as to the number of 
inhabited houses, unless blocks of tenements were 
taken as one house : four-hundred-and-seventeen per- 
sons could not have lived in fifty-eight dwelling houses. 
We have no record of the census for 1821. In 183 1 
the only information given was the following : 

Males 252 

Females 256 

Total of persons .... 508 
The result of each census since 1831 has been as 
follows : 

Total of persons in 1841 . . . 513 

1851. .. 504 

1861. . . 467 

1871 ... 496 

1881. . . 539 

1891. . 515 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Manor. 

THE records of the manor are not so complete as 
could be wished. They begin, as a matter of 
course, with the great survey of William the Norman, 
which states that " the church of St Mary of Grestein 
holds of the earl, Nortone. A Thane held it in the 
time of king Edward, and gelded for five hides. The 
arable is five carucates : thereof in demesne are two 
hides, and there is one carucate, and five servants, and 
eight villanes, and six cottagers with three ploughs. 
There are two mills of twenty shillings rent, and 
twenty-five acres of meadow. Wood two furlongs 
long and one furlong broad. It was and is worth one 
hundred shillings." 1 

Although this extract from the Domesday Book is 
not very long, it is full of significance. It tells us 
that a Saxon Thane held the manor in the time of 

z. " The pound sterling at this date/' says Hume, " as likewise 
that which was coined for some centuries after the Conquest, was 
three times the weight of our present money. There were forty- 
eight shillings in the pound, and five pence in the shilling ; con- 
sequently a shilling was a fifth heavier than ours, and the penny 
three times as heavy." To ascertain the true comparative value of 
this ancient coinage with our own, we must consider the enormous 
appreciation of value of gold and silver as precioms metals. 
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Edward the Confessor, and paid the Dane-geld for 
five hides. This geld was a tax of one shilling per 
hide of land, paid by the Saxon landowners or lords 
of manors to the Danes, who had invaded the country 
without much difficulty through the disunion of the 
English princes. Shire would not help shire, so the 
tax was originally paid to buy the protection of the 
invaders, or in making preparations against their in- 
roads, until Alfred released his people from their 
oppression ; but this odious impost was arbitrarily 
kept on, for various excuses, till the time of Henry II 
in 1 1 89, although it was contrary to the laws of the 
Conqueror. This geld, levied by the Witan of all 
England, was the first national land tax, and the 
assessment for it remained the basis of English finance 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century. The five 
hides were equal to about six hundred statute acres, 
which is a little more than the present area of the 
parish. The hide varied from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty acres, according to the nature of 
the soil. The record also tells us that the manor, with 
the advowson, belonged, in the Conqueror's time, to 
the Benedictine Abbey of Grestein, in the diocese of 
Lisieux in Normandy, by the gift of Robert, earl of 
Mortain. The priory of Wilmington, in Sussex, was 
also given by this earl to the same Norman abbey. 
This priory is said to have been " a cell " of the abbey. 
The priors farmed or managed the manor of Norton 
on behalf of the abbey of Grestein, and consequently 
acted as patrons of the living until 1324. Leland says 
the family of Montacute possessed the manor in 12 12, 
but this is certainly a mistake, owing to his taking 
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Norton under Hamdon for Norton St. Philip and 
Norton Veel, also in this county, which manors were 
held by the family of Montacute. 

An attempt was made by the foreign abbey to sell 
the manor in 1349, as shown by the following extract 
from the Papal Register (State Papers), dated 2 July 
of that year : " To the bishop of Rouen. Commission 
to enquire into and report on the proposal made by 
the abbot and convent of Grestein to sell their lands 
and churches in England, from which, owing to dis- 
tance and wars, they get no revenue, by the agency of 
John de Molendinio, lord of Tarcarville, a prisoner in 
England, who is ready to sell them certain neighbour- 
ing lands in France, including the patronage of twelve 
churches" The battle of Crecy had been fought less 
than three years before the date of this document ; 
the lord of Tarcarville, taken prisoner there, was 
willing to sell to the abbot and convent some property 
of his in France, provided he could get someone to 
purchase the abbey property in England ; but in the 
days between Crecy and Poictiers, it is hardly likely 
any Englishman, clerical or lay, would be found to in- 
vest money for this purpose. The necessity of raising 
money for the French wars led the king to confiscate 
the alien priories. They were threatened for many 
years, and the manor of Norton, with the advowson, 
passed into the hands of the crown about this time, 
and it soon became, probably by gift of the king for 
value received, the property of the prosperous and 
powerful family of the De la Poles, who held it a little 
over fourscore years. As the history of this family is 
somewhat romantic, it may not be out of place to re- 
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call its leading incidents, so far as those connected 
with the manor are concerned. The founder of it 
was William de la Pole, who was esteemed the greatest 
merchant in England, and must have possessed im- 
mense wealth for that age. On one occasion he lent 
king Edward III no less a sum than £18,500, an 
enormous sum in those days. To help the king with 
money was the surest way of gaining power and royal 
favour. Edmund de la Pole, the son of the founder, 
appears to have been the first owner of the manor of 
Norton. To him succeeded John and Edmund de 
la Pole. Then, about 1420, William, a very able man, 
who had become earl of Suffolk, held the manor. He 
commanded the English forces at the siege of Orleans, 
in 1429, when the place was relieved by Joan of Arc 
In the reign of Henry VI he was created first marquis, 
afterwards duke, of Suffolk ; and made lord chancellor, 
lord high admiral, and chief minister. As the respon- 
sible agent in arranging the terms of the marriage of the 
king with Margaret of Anjou he became very unpopular, 
and in his attempt to escape to France, to avoid his 
persecutors, was seized at the mouth of the Thames, 
put into a boat, and beheaded. His widow, Alicia, 
held the manor for about ten years after his death. 
This duchess Alicia was a daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, speaker of the House of Commons, who is 
said to have been the son of the poet : and she became 
the mother of John, the second duke, who married the 
sister of Edward IV. This John seems not to have 
taken the title of duke till 1463, when he was restored 
by the Yorkist king to the same place in the first rank 
of the peerage to which his father had been raised by 
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the house of Lancaster. His eldest son, John, who 
was created earl of Lincoln in 1467, was declared by 
Richard III his presumptive heir, on the death of 
Edward, prince of Wales, in 1484. The earl of 
Lincoln died in 1487, a few years before his father, 
without having enjoyed either crown or dukedom. 
To him succeeded his younger brother Edmund, who 
was the last in the direct line of the noble house of 
De la Pole. The last duke of Suffolk of that family, 
or earl of Lincoln, as the king persisted in calling him, 
as nephew of Edward IV and a Yorkist, had to bear 
the ill-will and jealousy of the Lancastrian Henry VII 
in many ways. He fled to the continent, eventually 
finding shelter at the court of Philip, king of Castile. 
This king, in a voyage to Spain, encountered a tempest 
in the English channel, which obliged him to take 
shelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Henry the king, 
being advised of this, hastened to Weymouth and re- 
ceived Philip with all the magnificence possible ; but 
he put such pressure on his unwilling visitor, that a 
bargain was concluded between the two for the sur- 
render of Suffolk. The king of Castile found himself 
under the necessity of complying with Henry's request ; 
but he first exacted a promise from the king that he 
would not take the life of Suffolk ; so the unfortunate 
nobleman was invited to England by Philip, with the 
approval of the king. As soon as he came within 
reach of Henry he was committed to the tower. This 
was in 1504. Henry kept his word, so far as the 
taking of life was concerned ; but after nine years' sus- 
pense in prison, Suffolk was beheaded by Henry VIII 
in 1513, in obedience the king's father's command that 
for safety he should be put to death. 
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The manor was seized to the use of the crown, and 
appears to have been held by it during the imprison- 
ment of the owner. After the battle of Flodden, in 
1513, Sir Charles Brandon, a favourite of Henry VIII, 
was created duke of Suffolk for his services, and the 
manor followed the title. This duke, " the most comely 
personage of his time/' married Mary, queen-dowager 
of France and sister of Henry VIII. The romance con- 
nected with the De la Pole family followed the title of 
subsequent dukes of Suffolk. This duke died in 1546, 
his wife having died some four years before. The 
king felt his death deeply, and observed that his 
brother-in-law had never made one attempt to injure 
an adversary, and had never whispered a word to the 
disadvantage of any person. The dukedom of Suffolk 
being now extinct, the title was conferred by Edw. VI, 
in 1553, on Henry Grey, marquis of Dorset, and he 
became the owner of the manor of Norton. This duke 
had married Frances, who was the elder of the two 
daughters left by the Brandon marriage, and on whom 
the succession to the crown had been settled, by the 
will of Henry VIII, after the lady Mary and the lady 
Elizabeth. He had two daughters, the unfortunate 
lady Jane Grey, and Catherine, who married first, lord 
Herbert, son of the earl of Pembroke, and secondly, after 
she was divorced from him, lord Hertford, son of the 
duke of Somerset, called the Protector. The ill-advised 
attempt of the duke of Suffolk and others to make the 
lady Jane queen of England, supplanting the princess 
Mary, led to his speedy execution for high treason. 
The duchess hkd really been more guilty than her 
husband in the usurpation of lady Jane, but at a very 
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early stage she made her peace with the court An 
attempt was made by the ministers to sequestrate the 
property of the duchess, who was first cousin to the 
queen, but the Commons rejected the bill on the third 
reading, and the duchess Frances became the owner 
of the manor of Norton, 

But the romantic element is not yet exhausted with 
regard to the owners of the manor. After the death 
of the duchess, her successor should have been her 
daughter, Catherine, countess of Hertford, now the 
heiress of the family ; but she had married without the 
knowledge or consent of the queen This so enraged 
queen Elizabeth, that both husband and wife were 
committed to the tower. A fine was imposed on 
Hertford of fifteen thousand pounds. He lay in strict 
confinement for nine years, till the death of his wife 
procured him his liberty. It was the queen's fear of 
another heir to the crown on the York side which led 
to this severity towards the unfortunate Catherine and 
her husband. During their imprisonment, the profits 
of their property, including those of the manor of 
Norton, appear to have been secured by the grasping 
hands of queen Elizabeth ; for she exercised the 
manorial right of presentation to the rectory in 1561, 
and no doubt received the profits of the manor till the 
release of lord Hertford in 1570. After the release of 
Hertford, the property appears to have been restored 
to him, as the heir to his wife, and was held by him 
till his death in 1621. An elaborate monument was 
erected in Salisbury Cathedral to the memory of the 
earl and his wife Catherine, daughter of Henry, duke 
of Suffolk. This monument is singularly rich in 
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heraldry, displaying no less than eighteen separate 
shields. At the summit of the whole appears the 
complete achievement of lord Hertford with, amongst 
others, the arms of Seymour, Grey, Beauchamp, 
Strange, Sturmy, Hussy, Brandon, and Pole; the 
whole surmounted by the phoenix crest of Seymour. 
This earl was succeeded by his son Edward, lord 
Beauchamp, who died in 1660. After Elizabeth, he 
was, by blood and descent, the next heir to the crown, 
but the queen said on her death-bed, " I will have no 
rascal's son in my seat, but one worthy to be a king." 
He was said to have been a man of insignificant 
character. His widow, as lady Anna Beauchamp, 
held this manor for some years after his death. She 
was succeeded by the earl of Aylesbury, in right of 
his wife Elizabeth, the daughter of lord Beauchamp, 
and heiress of her uncle, William Seymour, third duke 
of Somerset. This was in 1671. About the year 
1705, the manor was broken up and sold in compara- 
tively small holdings, the vendors being the right 
honourable Charles Bruce, commonly called lord 
Bruce, the honourable Robert Bruce, and James Bruce, 
esquire, who were apparently the heirs of, or joint 
owners with, the earl of Aylesbury ; and the ancient 
manorial system came to an end in the parish of 
Norton. 

A complete transcript of the parchment terrier of the 
manor is given on p. 57 et seq. : a document of much in- 
terest, for it enables us to fully understand, not only 
the mediaeval manorial system, but to some extent how 
that system must have originated. The terrier was 
drawn up in accordance with the custom in early times. 
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An old writer of the time of Edward I advises land- 
lords, on taking possession of their manors, to have a 
survey made of their property, so that they may know 
the extent of their rights and income, which is very 
clearly shown in this case. The document shows that 
there was a manorial court, with its homage, and a 
steward presiding, all the proceedings being according 
to ancient custom. This court was doubtless older 
than the Norman Conquest, and existed, perhaps, 
some hundreds of years before. 

The scattered yards, " rugges," or acres in the com- 
mon fields, show that the system originated with the 
family, kinsfolk cultivating the land jointly. Under 
the manorial system, the strips of land were very 
gradually grouped, as shown by the old terrier of 
this manor. The terrier shows, not only how the land 
was held by the tenants ; it gives their names, the ex- 
tent of their holdings, and a description of the several 
tenements of the manor. Although the land is divi- 
ded in this document into three divisions or groups, 
the East-field, West-field, and North-field, it does not 
follow that these fields were not sub-divided into 
small enclosed pieces to some extent. The large 
fields were certainly held by several occupiers, in acres 
or strips, and not in large portions. The pasture land 
at this time was of much greater extent than in the 
time of Domesday survey. Instead of the twenty-five 
acres of pasture then, there are now one-hundred-and- 
sixty, and the arable is reduced to about four hundred 
acres. There are thirty-six holdings in all, and these 
averaged seventeen acres, and ran from ten to forty 
acres each, most with right of pasturage for sheep 
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on Ham Hill. The lord of the manor, with all his 
power, could not increase the number of the holdings : 
this would have been contrary to the custom. Some 
of these holdings are called " a place," some " a haulf 
place," and others "a double place." A whole place 
is said to mean a holding with ten rother beasts or 
horned cattle, a horse, and three score of sheep. 
A half place, five rother beasts, a horse, and thirty 
sheep. A double place would, of course, be in pro- 
portion. It is unfortunate that there are no means 
existing by which to identify the cottages severally 
called "One of the nine Haymen," nor the site of 
"the churche house," or of the "common bakehouse," 
although most of the field-names remain to the present 
time. The manor in this case was coterminous with 
the parish, and its customs are clearly shown in the 
terrier ; the court being an inseparable ingredient of a 
manor. This court must not be confounded with the 
Court Leet, which was a court of record for the cogniz- 
ance of criminal matters, although the lord of the 
manor or his steward may have held his court at the 
same time and been entitled to the profits from fines 
and amercements. The manor court took cognizance 
of matters concerning the several hereditaments which 
were held as copy-holds or life-holds, according to the 
custom of the manor. It will be seen that a certain 
annual rent was paid for each holding during the con- 
tinuance of the lives, and the state of each holding 
was considered before the assembled tenants or suitors, 
who formed the homage or jury. It will be seen too 
that a considerable fine was paid for transfer of the 
holding or the addition of a life to the copy-hold in- 
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terest. Immemorial custom was the life of the tenures 
by copy — a custom which it was not in the power of 
the lord to break through. Besides fines for increased 
tenure, there were fines for marriage, and for change of 
name. Presumably in the case of the fine for the 
marriage of Nicholas Newcourte, given in the terrier, 
the wife's life was added to the husband's in the copy, 
and the fine therefore is easily accounted for. There 
are four cases of fine for exchange of name. In these 
cases it seems the copy-holder surrendered his interest 
to another, whose name was substituted for his own ; a 
son's name for that of a father, perhaps, or other rela- 
tive. John Wytcombe was the first steward or surveyor 
to the Manor. Then, John Gould, who was surveyor 
to the right honorable Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, and after him, Edward Hall. They delivered or 
gave the copy-holders possession of their lands, and 
this was the livery, or " livery of seisin," in law. Is it 
difficult to account for some of the holdings being 
partly owned by lord Strange, although he was a con- 
nection of the family of the owner, and John Brown, 
esquire. They appear to have been paid two equal 
parts in three several cases. Their interest must have 
been derived from the lord of the manor, and were, 
therefore, what was called "mesne," or middle lords; 
the annual rent being paid to the manor steward. The 
value of money at this date was about equal to twenty 
times as much as its present value — or one shilling 
equal to the present pound. 

With the sale of the manor by the Bruce family in 
1705, the courts of the manor ceased. The " manorial 
customs" of such a manor must have dated from 
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before Edward I. As the land was sold in several 
lots, some very small, there was no one to fill the 
position of a lord of the manor in the former sense of 
the word. There were no more copy-holders' lives to 
take cognizance of, except in a very few cases. There 
are still one or two small life-hold properties in the 
parish on which lives have been added by purchase 
down to recent times. These are the survivals from 
the old manor court. The owner of the reversion of 
these properties, of the parish pound, and some other 
small manorial rights, held the title in the last century 
of lord of the manor. The purchaser of this, with 
other property, appears to have been Robert Child, the 
London banker, with whose only daughter lord West- 
morland eloped, and became the owner of this manorial 
part of the parish. This was not of great extent, as in 
the assessment to the parochial rates in 1727 it was 
about equal to three-fourths of the rectorial income. 
The other purchasers at the break up of the manor 
included Edmund Morton Pleydell of Milborne St. 
Andrew, Dorsetshire, Madam Dorothy Pitt, William 
Rodbard, John Quantock, Mathew Quantock, Frides- 
wide Cox, Reginald Bean, clerk, Aminadab Bay lye 
and others ; some of the pieces sold being as small as 
the site for a cottage. The several valuations or assess- 
ments of the manor, and the manner in which they 
were made, deserve careful consideration. Although 
there was a " dom-bock " long before the time of Wil- 
liam the Norman, we must refer to his survey as the 
first for our present purpose, and especially as to the 
way in which the work was carried out. This survey 
was not an act of mere arbitrary power on the part of 
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William, as some have thought The Domesday book 
was begun by the advice and authority of Parliament 
(the 4< witan "), held at Gloucester during the Christ- 
mas of 1085. The reason given for taking the survey, 
as assigned by several ancient records and historians, 
was, that every man should be satisfied with his own 
right, and not usurp with impunity what belonged to 
another. Commissioners were sent into every county 
and shire, and juries were summoned in each hundred. 
Six villani from each parish or vill were joined with the 
rest. The villani were the principal occupiers of land 
throughout the kingdom, and took an equal part with 
others in all the fundamental institutions of local 
government. 

Besides the cultivators of the land — and there was 
in this parish much more land under cultivation in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries than at the present time — 
there must have been a large proportion of artisans, or 
the fine building* of that period, many of which have 
come down to us, could not have been built. It was 
by a jury of freemen, therefore, that this parish was 
assessed in 1086, the land at one hundred shillings 
and two mills at forty shillings. There may have been 
village communities in serfdom in foreign lands, but it 
was not the case here. The great stumbling-block 
with many writers is the word villein. Villa, villani, 
villaners are similar to parochia, parochiani, parish- 
ioners." Many expressions in ancient documents have 
to be greatly qualified by custom. It is one of the 
terms in the Great Charter, that the villein shall not by 
any fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and imple- 
ments of husbandry. Great stress has been laid, as 
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a proof of their degradation, on the condition of the 
occupiers of land, who held it at the will of the lord, 
and especially of those who held it on the condition that 
they were " to work as they are bid." As in the latter 
case, the villein held a yard-land of about thirty acres ; 
and as the rent paid to the owner was only to be had 
from the produce of this land, it follows, as a matter 
of course, that no orders to do work would be given, 
to interfere with its cultivation. The custom of the 
manor must have been above express terms of agree- 
ment : in other words, custom got the better of the 
written terms of the holding. The lord could not 
impose by-laws on the manor court. This was done 
by the court itself. Even the bailiff of the manor 
appears to have been chosen by the court 

The customs of the different manors may have 
varied greatly, but from the days of Alfred it could 
not be correct to say that English manors implied the 
serfdom of the great body of the people. Sir Thomas 
Smith (1515—70) says, that "though the law has 
recognized the existence of some 'villeins in gross/ 
and ' villeins regardents,' *>. bound to persons and 
bound to manors, yet neither of the one sort nor 01 
of the other have we any number in England. And 
of the first, I never knew any in the realm in my time. 
Of the second, so few there be that it is not worth 
almost the speaking." The truth is, that the more 
carefully and exactly the foundations of our laws and 
institutions are traced back, the more plainly will it 
always be seen that those foundations rest on the 
solid bed of the highest forms, and on the only possible 
lasting assurance of freedom, namely, the co-extensive- 
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ness of rights with obligations, and the constant re- 
minder to every man that he owes duties to the state, 
the active discharge of which constitutes the illustra- 
tion of his manhood. 

The following is the ancient terrier of the parish 
drawn up for Frances, duchess of Suffolk. This 
terrier gives the list of all the tenants of the manor, 
the extent of their holdings, the annual rent, and the 
fines and heriots to be paid on death for their re- 
newal, exchange of name in the copy, etc. It shows, 
too, the proceedings of the court, how the steward 
presided, and how the tenants, as "homagers," or jury, 
carefully presented the (t customs of the manor," which 
gave them their rights and privileges. In proof of the 
antiquity of these customs, no conditions existed for 
their creation after the time of Edward the Confessor ; 
so that these customs had been guarded and handed 
down by generations of copyholders and homagers 
for many hundreds of years, how many it is impossible 
to say. The terrier has the following headings : 

" Manor of Norton under Hampdon." 
" Free tenants there none." 1 
"Tenants by copy according to custom of the manor 
there." 

Nicholas Newcourte holds there in right of Alice, his 
wife, late the wife of Robert Phillippeson, 
deceased, all the capital messuage, 135. 44., 
and site of the manor aforesaid, situate 
and built by the parish church there to- 

1. The meaning of the words "there are no free tenants," can 
only be this, that all occupiers of premises in the parish held them 
as copyhold tenants of the manor- 
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gether with one close of land and pasture 
annexed to the same messuage, contain- 
ing 3 acres and a half, called the Court 
Close, one dove cote, 6s. 8i., next the 
messuage aforesaid, one water-mill, 
335. ioJ<*., for grain and one cottage, 
25. 3^., called " One of the Nyne Hay- 
men," one close of land and pasture by 
the mill aforesaid, containing 2 acres, 
Fine, £38. moreover, 3 acres and 1 rood of arable 565. x$4. 
land belonging to the said cottage, of 
which one acre and a half lie in the East 
field, 1 acre lies in the West Field, and 
3 roods lie in the North Field, and com- 
mon of pasture for one horse in the fields 
there— to be taken in the accustomed 
time—belonging to the said mill, with the 
appurtenances, to hold to the said Alice 
and Agnes Phillipson, her daughter, for 
the term of their lives according to the 
custom of the manor aforesaid, by copy 
under the seal of Thomas Holme, late 
surveyor there, the date of which is Fri- 
day, the next after the feast of St. Mark 
the Evangelist, in the 34th year of the 
reign of King Henry the 8th, and renders 
therefore yearly. 

The same Nicholas Northcourte holds there in right 
of Alice, his wife, one tenement, 14*. o\d., 
with garden and orchard adjacent, con- 
taining 3 roods of land and one cottage, 
2*. 3^., called " One of the Nine Hay- 
men," with garden and orchard adjacent, 
containing half an acre of land, one close 
of pasture adjoining the Brodemead, con- 
taining 3 acres, one close of pasture called 
" Childequyll," containing 2 acres, more- 
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over 12 acres and 1 rood of arable land 
belonging to the said tenement and cottage 
with the appurtenances, of which 5 acres 
Fine for and a half lie in the East Field, 3 acres 
licence of and a half lie in the West Field, and 3 
marriage, acres and 1 rood lie in the North Field, 
zoos. with the appurtenances, to hold to the said 

Alice for the term of her life by virtue of 165. $\&. 
a certain warrant of licence for marriage 
of the said Alice made and granted by 
Richard Rondall, esquire, late surveyor to 
lady Katherine, duchess of Suffolk, during 
the minority of the lord Henry, son of the 
right honourable Charles, late duke of 
Suffolk, which warrant bears date the 16th 
day of November, 1550, and renders. 

The same Nicholas holds there 2 tenements together 
annexed, of which one is called "A 
Plase," and the other in decay, and called 
"A Hauffe Place," with orchard and 
garden adjacent, containing 1 acre of land, 
one close of pasture adjoining Shapwaye, 
containing 1 acre and a half, one close of 
Fine lord pasture called " East Close," containing 
Strange £4 1 acre and a half, one close of land and 
pasture called " Shorteland," containing 
4 acres, moreover 18 acres of arable land, 
of which 5 acres lie in the East Field, 6 
acres lie in the West Field, and 7 acres 
lie in the North Field, and common of 
pasture for 37 sheep upon the hill of 19*. 6J<*. 
Hampdon, namely, for the aforesaid tene- 
ment 25 sheep, and for the aforesaid half 
Fine John place 12 sheep, with their appurtenances, 
Browne £8 late in the occupation of John White, to 
hold to the said Nicholas and Robert, his 
son, and Robert Phillipson for the term of 
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their lives according to the custom of the 
manor by two copies, namely, for the 
parts of lord Strange and John Browne, 
esquire, of which the dates are the 31st 
day of October, in the and and 3rd years 
of the reign of king Philip and queen 
Mary, and the 3rd part is granted by lady 
Frances, duchess of Suffolk, to the afore- 
said John White, for the term of his life 
by indenture as is stated, and renders 
therefore yearly. 

The same Nicholas Newcourte holds there one other 

close of arable land called " The Barley 

Close," lying near the cemetery there, 

containing 1 acre and 1 rood of land, with 

the appurtenances, to hold to the said 

Nicholas and Robert, his son, and Robert 

Phillipson for the term of their lives, 

Fine for according to the custom of the manor by 

two parts three separate copies, of which two are 

equally for the parts of Henry lord Strange and 

40s. John Brown esquire which bear date the 

31st day of October in the 2nd and 3rd 

year of the reign of king Philip and queen 

Mary, and renders therefore yearly. 

George Knyght holds there one tenement with orchard 

and garden adjacent, containing half an 

acre, one close of pasture called " The 

Brodemeade," containing 3 acres, one 

close of pasture, called " East Leaze," 

containing 1 acre and a half, moreover 

12 acres and a half of arable land of 

which 4! acres lie in the East Field, 4 

acres lie in the West Field, and 4 acres 

Fine Lord lie in the North Field, and common of 

Strange pasture for 35 sheep upon the Hill of 

534.44. Hampdon, with their appurtenances 
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formerly in the tenure of Roger Style, 
deceased, to hold to the said George 
Knyght and John, his son, for the term xx*.o}4. 
of their lives by two separate copies for 
Fine John the parts of lord Strange and John Browne, 
Brown esquire, of which the date is the 31st day 
106*. &d. of October, in the 2nd and 3rd years of 
the reign of king Philip and queen Mary, 
and the third part is granted by lady 
Frances duchess of Suffolk, to the afore- 
said George and John, for the term of 
their lives, and to survivor of them by 
indenture not yet shown as is stated, and 
renders. 

William Bailye holds there one tenement, us. ojd., 
with garden and orchard adjacent, con- 
taining 1 acre, one close of pasture, called 
" Wembridge," containing 1 acre and a 
half, one other close of pasture there, con- 
taining x acre and a half, and 11 acres 
and a half of arable land, of which 2 acres 
and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 5 acres 
and 1 rood lie in the West Field, and 3 

Fine 40s. acres and a half lie in the North Field, 131. 3*4. 
and common of pasture for 25 sheep 
upon the Hill of Hampdon, belonging 
to the said tenement, moreover holds one 
cottage, 25. 3±<*., called "One of the 
Nyne Haymen," with orchard adjacent, 
containing 1 rood of land, with the appur- 
tenances to hold to the said William 
Bayly for the term of his life by copy, 
and bears date the xst day of October, 
in the 2nd year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders yearly. 

John Baylye, son of the aforesaid William, holds 
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there one tenement, with garden and 
orchard adjacent, containing 3 roods of 
land, one close of pasture called " The 
Meade Buttes," containing 3 acres, one 
other close of pasture, called " East 
Close," containing 2 acres, and 10 acres 
and 3 roods of arable land, of which 3 
acres and 1 rood lie in the East Field, 3 
acres and 1 rood lie the West Field, and 
4 acres and 1 rood lie in the North Field, 
and common, the same as William Bayly, 
Fine £20 moreover holds one cottage, as. 3^., 13*. 3}^. 
called " One of the Nine Hay men," with 
the appurtenances, to hold to the said 
John Bayly, Wilmote, his wife, and 
Robert, his son, for the term of their lives, 
by copy of which the date is the Friday 
next after the feast of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist, in the 38th year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

John Button holds there one cottage called "One of 
the Nine Haymen," with garden and 
orchard adjacent, containing half an acre 

Fine 10s. of land with the appurtenances to hold 2$. $±d. 
the same for the term of his life by copy, 
which bears date the 13th day of May 
in the 1st year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

Hugh Styll holds there one tenement with garden and 
orchard adjacent, containing 3 roods of 
land, one close of pasture called " Brod- 
meade," containing 3 acres, one close of 
pasture, called " East Close," containing 
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Fine for 2 acres, and 12 acres of arable land, of 
exchange which 4 acres lie in the East Field, 3 
of name, acres and 1 rood lie in the West Field, and 
20s. 4 acres and 3 roods lie in the North Field, in. oji. 

and common of pasture for 25 sheep upon 
the Hill of Hampdon, with the appur- 
tenances, to hold to the said Hugh for 
the term of his life, by copy of which the 
date is the 12th day of November, in the 
20th year of the reign of king Henry the 
8th, and renders. 

William Seger holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent, containing half an 
acre of land, one close of pasture, called 
" Brodemeade," containing 2 acres and a 
half, one close of pasture called "The 
East Close," containing 1 acre and a half, 
and 12 acres of arable land of which 3 
acres and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 4 
Fine for acres and x rood lie in the West Field, 
exchange and 4 acres lie in the North Field, 
of name, and common of pasture for 25 sheep upon 1 1*. o}4. 
£4. the Hill of Hampdon, with the appurten- 

ances, to hold to the said William for the 
term of his life by copy, of which the date 
is Thursday on the morrow of St. George 
the Martyr, in the 36th year of the reign 
of king Henry the 8th, and renders there- 
fore yearly. 

Agatha Smyth, widow, late the wife of John Smyth, 
holds there one tenement, with garden 
and orchard adjacent, containing half an 
acre of land, one close of pasture called 
" Colford," containing 2 acres and a half, 
one close of pasture called " East Close," 
containing z acre and 3 roods, and ix 
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acres of arable land, of which 3 acres lie 
Fine in the East Field, 4 acres and a half lie nt.o^d. 

in the West Field, and 3 acres and a half 
lie in the North Field, and common of 
pasture for 25 sheep upon Hampdon, to 
hold to the said Agatha during her widow- 
hood by copy bearing date the 30th day 
of June, in the 4th year of the reign of 
king Edward 6th, and renders yearly. 

William Salisbury, senior, holds there one tenement 
with garden and orchard adjacent, con- 
taining half an acre of land, one close of 
pasture, called " Borrowes Lane," con- 
taining 2 acres, one close of pasture in 
the East Field, containing 2 acres, and 13 
acres and a half of arable land, of which 
three acres and a half lie in the East 

Fine 20s. Field, 6 acres lie in the West Field, and 115. o^d. 
4 acres lie in the North Field, and com- 
mon of pasture for 25 sheep upon the hill 
of Hampdon, with the appurtenances, to 
hold to the said William for the term of 
his life, by copy of which the date is the 
Monday before the Feast of the Saints 
Simon and Jude, in the 33rd year of the 
reign of king Henry the 8th, and renders 
therefore yearly. 

William Salysbury, son and heir of William Salis- 
bury of that name, holds there one tene- 
ment, called "A Double Place," with 
garden and orchard adjacent, containing 
one acre of land, one close of pasture, 
called " Chelkewell," containing three 
acres, one close of pasture, called " Meade 
Buttes," containing 3 acres, one close of 
pasture called " Brodelandshere," eon- 
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taining 2 acres and 1 rood, and 24 acres 
and a half of arable land, of which 7 acres 
Fine, £20 and 1 rood lie in the East Field, 7 acres 221. id. 
and 3 roods lie in the West Field, and 8 
acres and a half lie in the North Field, 
and common of pasture for 50 sheep upon 
the Hill of Hampdon with the appurten- 
ances, to hold to the said William for the 
term of his life by copy, of which the date 
is Thursday in the week of Pentecost, in 
the 26th year of the reign of King Henry 
the 8th, and renders yearly. 

John Salysbury, senior, holds there one tenement 
with garden and orchard containing half 
an acre, one close of pasture called 
" Brodemeade," containing 2 acres, one 
close of pasture called "East Fylde," 
containing 1 acre and a half, and 12 acres 
and 3 roods of arable land, of which 3 
acres and a half lie in the East Field, 4 

Fine £12 acres and 3 roods lie in the West Field, 11s. c+*. 
and 4 acres and a half lie in the North 
Field, and common of pasture for 25 sheep 
upon the Hill of Hampdon with the appur- 
tenances, to hold to the said John Salis- 
bury senior, for the term of his life by 
copy which bears date the 18th day of 
October in the 24th year of the reign of 
King Henry the 8th and renders yearly. 

John Salysbury junior, holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture called 
" Byndebroke," containing 2 acres, one 
close of pasture lying near Southill con- 
taining one acre and a half, and 12 acres 
and one rood of arable land, of which 3 
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acres and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 
4 acres lie in the West Field, and 4 
acres and a half lie in the North Field, 
Fine £14 and common of pasture for 25 sheep upon 12*. 4^. 
6s. 84. the Hill of Hampdon with the appurten- 
ances, to hold to the said John for the 
term of his life by copy bearing date 
Thursday next after the Feast of St. Luke 
the Evangelist in the 32nd year of the 
reign of King Henry the 8th, and renders 
therefore yearly. 

Thomas Salisbury holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre one close of pasture called 
" Brodemeade " containing two acres, one 
close of pasture called " The East Close " 
containing 1 acre and a half, and n acres 
and 3 roods of arable land, of which 4 
acres lie in the East Field, 4 acres lie in 
the West Field, and 3 acres and 3 roods 

Fine £13 lie in the North Field, and common of us. 0^. 

6s. Sd. pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill of 
Hampdon aforesaid with the appurten- 
ances, To hold to the said Thomas for 
the term of his life, according to the 
custom of the manor, by copy bearing 
date the day of the Feast of the Apostles, 
Saints Simon and Jude, in the 36th year 
of the reign of King Henry the 8th late 
King of England, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

Robert Osteler, senior, holds there one tenement, 
us. o^., with garden and orchard adja- 
cent containing 1 acre, one close of 
pasture called " Plutwel," containing 2 
acres and a half, one close of pasture 
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called " Chelkewel," containing 2 acres, 

and 12 acres of arable land, of which 4 

acres and a half lie in the East Field, 3 

acres lie in the West Field, and 4 acres 

Fine for and a half lie in the North Field, and us.o\d. 

exchange common of pasture for 25 sheep upon the 

of name Hill of Hampdon belonging to the said 

ioos. tenement, moreover holds one cottage 

called " One of the nine Haymen," with 

garden and orchard adjacent, containing 

half an acre, To hold to the said Robert 

for the term of his life by copy bearing 

date the Monday next after the Feast of 

St. Martin the Bishop in the 28th year of 

the reign of King Henry the 8th, and 

renders therefore yearly. 

Robert Osteler, junior, son and heir of the aforesaid 
Robert, holds there one tenement called 
"A Haulf Place," with garden and orchard 
adjacent containing 1 acre, one close of 
arable land called " The Hempe Close " 
containing 2 acres lying in the East Field 
there, one close of pasture called " Smar- 
myll " containing 1 acre and a half, and 5 
acres and 1 rood of arable land, of which 
1 acre and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 1 
acre and a half lie in the West Field, and 

Fine £B. 2 acres lie in the North Field, and com- 8s. 6±d. 
mon of pasture for 12 sheep upon the 
Hill of Hampdon with the appurtenances, 
To hold to the said Robert for the term of 
his life according to the custom of the 
manor by copy bearing date Monday in 
the morrow of the Visitation of the Birth 
of the Blessed Mary in the reign of King 
Henry the 8th and renders therefore 
yearly. 
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Richard Bysshopp holds there one cottage with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
i acre with the appurtenances, To hold to 

Fine 40s. the said Richard for the term of his life, 8s. id. 
according to the custom of the manor, 
by copy bearing date the 12th day of 
October in the 34th year of the reign of 
King Henry the 8th and renders therefore 
yearly. 

John Spore holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing half an 
acre, one close of pasture called " Wen- 
bridge " containing 2 acres, one close of 
pasture called "The Easte Close*' con- 
taining 1 acre and a half, and 10 acres 
and a half of arable land, of which 4 acres 
Fine £6 lie in the East Field, 3 acres lie in the 
135. id. West Field, 3 acres and a half lie in the 11$. ojd. 
North Field, and common of pasture for 
25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with 
the appurtenances, to hold to the said 
John for the term of his life by copy 
bearing date Monday next before the 
Feast of the Apostles Simon and Jude in 
the 33rd year of the reign of King Henry 
the 8th and renders therefore yearly. 

Thomas Rolle, deceased, Margery Rolle, widow holds 
there one tenement with garden and 
orchard adjacent, containing half an acre, 
one close of pasture called " Tayles " con- 
taining 2 acres and 3 roods one close of 
pasture called "The East Close" con- 
taining 2 acres and a half, and zi acres 
and 3 roods of arable land, of which 3 
acres and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 4 
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Fine £ 4. acres lie in the West Field, and 4 acres lie 1 is. o^d. 
in the North Field, and common of 
pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill of 
Hampdon, with the appurtenances, To 
hold to the said Thomas Rolle for the 
term of his life according to the custom 
of the manor by copy bearing date Mon- 
day next before the Feast of Apostles 
Simon and Jude in the 7th year of the 
reign of King Henry the 8th and renders 
therefore yearly. 

The same Thomas deceased, Margery Rolle, widow, 
holds there one common bakehouse called 
"The Comen Bakehouse** with all the 
profits arising therefrom, with the appur- 
tenances, To hold to the said Thomas for 

Fine 10s. the term of his life according to the 155. od. 
custom of the manor by copy bearing 
date the 25th day of April in the 37th 
year of the reign of King Henry the 8th, 
and renders therefore yearly. 

John Hamplyn holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing 2 acres, 
one close of pasture called " Cluttewelle " 
containing 2 acres and a half, one other 
close of pasture, called "Easte Close," 
containing 2 acres and a half, and 10 acres 
and a half of arable land, of which 3 acres 
and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 3 acres 

Fine He in the West Field, and 3 acres and 3 us. io±d. 

roods lie in the North Field, and common 
of pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill of 
Hampdon with the appurtenances, To 
hold to the said John for the term of his 
life by copy bearing date Thursday next 
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after the Feast of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist in the 22nd year of the reign of 
King Henry the 8th and renders yearly. 

William Hamplyn holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture adjoin- 
ing the orchard aforesaid containing 3 
acres, one close of pasture called " East 
Close " containing 2 acres, and 9 acres 
and a half of arable land, of which 3 
acres and 3 roods lie in the East Field, 3 

Fine 40*. acres and a half lie in the West Field, and izs. u^d. 
2 acres and 1 rood lie in the North Field, 
and common of pasture for 25 sheep 
upon the Hill of Hampdon, to hold to the 
said William for the term of bis life by 
copy bearing date Monday next before 
the Feast of Saints Simon and Jude in 
the reign of King Henry the 8th and 
renders yearly. 

Alice Hayme widow, late the wife of William Hayme, 
holds there one tenement called " A 
Haulf Place " with garden and orchard 
adjacent containing half an acre, one 
close of pasture called " The East Close " 
containing 1 acre and 1 rood, one close of 
pasture called " Borowes Lane " contain- 
ing 1 acre, and 4 acres and a half of 
arable land, of which 1 acre and a half lie 

Fine in the East Field, 1 acre and a half lie in 6s. 4^. 

the West Field, and 1 acre and a half lie 
in the North Field, and common of 
pasture for 12 sheep upon the Hill of 
Hampdon, to hold to the said Alice 
during her widowhood, by copy bearing 
date the 30th day of June in the 4th year 
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of the reign of King Edward the 6th, and 
renders therefore yearly. 

John Honchyns, senior, holds there one tenement, 
115. oji., called " A Place," with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing 1 acre, 
one close of pasture, called " The Hame " 
containing 3 acres, one close of pasture 
called •• The East Close •• containing 1 
acre and a half, and 13 acres of arable 
land, of which 4 acres and a half lie in 
the East Field, 4 acres lie in the West 
Field, and 4 acres and a half lie in the 
North Field, and common of pasture for 
25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon, 

Fine 10s. belonging to the said tenement with the a is. Sd. 
appurtenances moreover holds one other 
tenement, 105. yid. t called "A Haulf 
Place M with land called " Credy land," 
and one close of pasture called " Credy 
land " containing 3 acres, and 6 acres of 
arable land of which 5 acres lie in the 
West Field, and 1 acre lies in the North 
Field, belonging to the said tenement, and 
has no common appurtenant thereto, to 
hold to the said John for the term of his 
life by copy bearing date the 15th day of 
October in the 2nd year of the reign of 
king Henry the 8th and renders yearly. 

Fine £15 Reversion of which is granted unto John As above 

6s. Sd. Bayly for the term of his life by copy when the 
bearing date Thursday in the week of reversion 
Pentecost in the 28th year of the reign of takes 
King Henry the 8th. place. 

John Howchyns, junior, holds there one tenement, 
containing one garden and one orchard 
containing half an acre, one close of 
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pasture called " Mody Meade " containing 
3 acres, one close of pasture called " Est 
Close " containing 2 acres, and 10 acres 
and 3 roods of arable land of which 3 
acres and a half lie in the East Field, 3 
acres and a half lie in the West Field, and 
3 acres and 3 roods lie in the North Field, 

Fine £14 and common of pasture for 25 sheep upon 1 is. o\d. 

135. \&. the Hill of Hampdon belonging to the 
said tenement with their appurtenances 
to hold to the said John for the term of 
his life by copy bearing date Monday next 
after the Feast of St. Martin the Bishop 
in the 28th year of the reign of King 
Henry the 8th late King of England, and 
renders therefore yearly. 

John Stevyns holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing half an 
acre, one close of pasture lying near " The 
Hamme " containing 2 acres, one close of 
pasture called " Wylhay " containing two 
acres and 12 acres of arable land, of 
which in the East Field 3 acres and a 
half, in the West Field four acres and a 
half, in the North Field 4 acres, and corn- 
Fine £11. mon of pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill gs. gtf. 
of Hampdon with the appurtenances, to 
hold to the said John for the term of his 
life by copy bearing date Monday next 
after the Feast of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist in the 36th year of the reign of King 
Henry the 8th and renders therefore 
yearly. 

Robert Stevyns, alias Coke, holds there one tenement 
coiled " A Halfe Place " with garden and 
orchard adjacent containing half an acre, 
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one close of pasture called " Smarmehill " 
containing 1 acre, one other close of 
pasture there containing 1 acre and a 
half, and 7 acres and 1 rood of arable 
land, of which 1 acre lies in the East 
Field, 2 acres and 3 roods lie in the West 

Fine £g Field, and 3 acres and a half lie in the 95. \\d. 

13s. 44. North Field, and common of pasture for 
12 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with 
the appurtenances, To hold to the said 
Robert for the term of his life by copy 
bearing date Tuesday next after the feast 
of St. Nicholas in the 31st year of the 
reign of King Henry the 8th and renders 
yearly. 

Thomas Hyll holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing 1 rood of 
land, one close of pasture called " Modyes 
More" containing 3 acres, one close of 
pasture called "The East Close" con- 
taining 1 acre and 3 roods, and 11 acres 
and a half of arable land of which 3 acres 
lie in the East Field, 4 acres and 1 rood 
Fine for lie in the North Field, and common of us. 6±d. 
exchange pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill of 
of name Hampdon with the appurtenances, To 
26*. 84. hold to the said Thomas for the term of 
his life by copy bearing date the 12th day 
of November in the 20th year of the reign 
of King Henry the 8th and renders there- 
fore yearly. 

N.B. — In the last entry " 4 acres and 1 rood lie in the 
West Field " has been by error left out in 
the original. 

John Chisselett, senior, holds there one tenement 
with garden and orchard adjacent con- 
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taining half an acre, one close of pasture 
called " The East Close " containing 3 
acres, one close of pasture called " Wen- 
bridge ** containing 3 acres, and 11 acres 
of arable land, of which 3 acres and 1 rood 
lie in the East Field, 4 acres and 1 rood 
lie in the West Field, and 3 acres and a 
Fine 1005. half lie in the North Field, and common of us. o±d. 
pasture for 25 sheep upon the Hill of 
Hampdon with the appurtenances, To 
hold to the said John for the term of his 
life by copy bearing date Friday next 
after the Feast of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist in the 34th year of the reign of 
King Henry the 8th and renders therefore 
yearly. 

John Chisselett, junior, holds there by the livery of 
John Goulde, esquire, late Surveyor, to 
the Right Honourable Charles late Duke 
of Suffolk there, one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture called 
" Cuttlewell " containing 2 acres and a 
half, one close of pasture called " The 
East Close" containing one acre and a 
half and 11 acres of arable land, of which 
3 acres and a half lie in the East Field, 4 

Fine £16 acres and 1 rood lie in the West Field, us. o^. 
and 3 acres and 3 roods lie in the North 
Field, and common of pasture for 25 
sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with 
the appurtenances, To hold to the said 
John for the term of his life by copy 
bearing date Monday in the morrow of 
the Visitation of the Birth of the Blessed 
Mary in the 30th year of the reign of 
King Henry the 8th, and renders yearly. 
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William Jaye holds there by the livery of Edward 
Hall, esquire, one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing 1 acre, 
one close of pasture called " Colford " 
containing 2 acres, one close of pasture 
called " Smarmehil " containing 2 acres, 
and 10 acres of arable land, of which 3 
acres and a half lie in the East Field, 3 
acres and 3 roods lie in the West Field, 

Fine £16 and 2 acres and 3 roods lie in the North us. o^d. 
Field, and common of pasture for 25 
sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with the 
appurtenances. To hold to the said 
William for the term of his life by copy 
bearing date the day of the Feast of the 
Apostles Saints Simon and Jude in the 
36th year of the reign of King Henry the 
8th and renders therefore yearly. 

Thomas Symmes holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture lying 
near Bynebroke containing 3 acres, one 
close of pasture called " South Hill " con- 
taining 2 acres, 11 acres and 3 roods of 
arable land of which 4 acres and 1 rood 

Fine £7. lie in the East Field, 3 acres and 3 roods us. o±d. 
lie in the West Field, and 3 acres and 3 
roods lie in the North Field, and common 
for 25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon 
with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said Thomas for the term of his life by 
copy bearing date the 31st day of January 
in the 23rd year of the reign of King 
Henry the 8th, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

Nicholas Symonds holds there one tenement called 
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" A Haulf Place " and one garden and one 
orchard adjacent to the said tenement 
containing 3 roods of land, one close of 
pasture called "Cowyll" containing z 
acre, one close of pasture called " Smar- 
mehil " containing 1 acre and 1 rood, and 
7 acres of arable land, of which 2 acres 
and 1 rood lie in the East Field, 2 acres 
and a half lie in the West Field, and 2 
acres and 1 rood lie in the North Field, 
and common of pasture for 12 sheep upon 10s. n$d. 
the Hill of Hampdon with the appur- 
tenances, moreover holds one cottage in 
decay called " One of the nine Haymen " 
containing by estimation half an acre of 
land, with the appurtenances, To hold to 
the said Nicholas for the term of his life 
by copy bearing date the 20th day of 
June in the 31st year of the reign of King 
Henry the 8th, and renders yearly. 

John Nowes holds there one cottage with garden and 
orchard adjacent containing 1 acre and a 
half of land with the appurtenances, To 

Fine 20s. hold to the said John for the term of his 45. od. 
life by copy bearing date the 20th day of 
July in the 31st year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

John Symes holds there one cottage called " One of 
the nine Haymen " with garden and 
orchard adjacent containing half an acre 
with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said John for the term of his life accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor by copy 2*. 3±4. 
bearing date the 12th day of June in the 
23rd year of the reign of long Henry the 
8th and renders yearly. 
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Lucy Stone, widow, late the wife of Walter Stone, 
holds there one tenement with orchard 
and garden adjacent containing i acre, 
one close of pasture called "Meade 
Buttes" containing 2 acres and 1 rood, 
one close of pasture called " Smarmehill " 
containing 1 acre and a half, and n acres 

Fine and a half of arable land of which 4 acres 1 is. o\d. 

lie in the East Field, 3 acres lie in the 
West Field, and 4 acres and a half lie in 
the North Field, and common of pasture 
for 25 sheep upon the hill of Hampdon 
with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said Lucy during her widowhood accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor there by 
copy. 

Fine £13 Reversion of which is granted unto Robert As above 

6s. Sd. Osteler, senior, for the term of his life, by when the 
copy bearing date Monday next after the reversion 
Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, in the takes 
37th of the reign of King Henry the 8th, place, 
for rent and services yearly. 

William Cote, son of Thomas Cote holds there one 
tenement called " A Double Place " with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 2 
acres, one close of pasture called " The 
East Close " containing 4 acres, one close 
of pasture called " Wenbridge " lying in 
the East Field there containing 3 acres, 
one close of pasture called " The Buttes " 
containing 1 acre and a half, and 24 acres 

Fine £26 and a half of arable land, of which 4 acres 245. id. 

131. 44. and a half lie in the East Field, 10 acres 
lie in the West Field, and 10 acres lie in 
North Field, and common of pasture for 
50 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with 
the appurtenances, To hold to the said 
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William for the term of his life by copy 
which bears date the Thursday in the 
week of Pentecost in the 26th year of the 
reign of king Henry the 8th, and renders 
yearly. 

John Frenche holds there by the livery of Edward 
Hall esquire, one cottage with curtilage 
and garden annexed containing 1 rood of 
land with the appurtenances, To hold to 

Fine the said John for the term of his life by 45. 2d. 

26*. &d. copy bearing date the day of the Feast 
of the Apostles Saints Simon and Jude 
in the 36th year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders yearly. 

Thomas Carter holds there by the livery of John 
Wytcombe, esq. formerly Surveyor there, 
one tenement with garden and orchard 
adjacent containing half an acre, one close 
of pasture called " Brode Meade *' con- 
taining 3 acres, one close of pasture 
called " EastleseX containing 1 acre and 
a half, and 12 Uteres of arable land of 

Fine 135. which 4 acres lie in the East Field, 4 acres 12s. 4^. 

44. lie in the West Field, and 4 acres lie in 

the North Field, and common of pasture 
for 25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon 
with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said Thomas for the term of his life by 
copy bearing date the 24th day of April 
in the 12th year of the reign of king 
Henry the 8th, and renders therefore 
yearly. 

William Greneham holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture to the 
said orchard annexed containing 3 acres, 
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one paddock called "The Bakehousehey " 
containing 1 rood of land, 2 acres of 
arable land lying in the East Field appur- 
Fine 60s. tenant to the said tenement, moreover 365. &d. 
holds one water mill for grain called 
11 The East Myll " with suit and mulcture 
of the grain of half the tenants of the 
demesnes there with the appurtenances, 
To hold to the said William for the term 
of his life by copy bearing date the 16th 
day of July, in the nth year of the reign 
of king Henry the 8th, and renders there- 
fore yearly. 

William Styll holds there one tenement with garden 
and orchard adjacent containing half an 
acre, one close of pasture called " Brode- 
mede " containing 3 acres, one close of 
pasture called " Southyll " containing 

1 acre and 1 rood, and 12 acres and a 
half of arable land of which 3 acres and 

Fine for 3 roods lie in the East Field, 5 acres lie 11s. old. 

exchange in the West Field, and 3 acres and 3 

of name roods lie in the North Field, and common 

6s. Sd. for 25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon 

with the appurtenances, To hold to the 

said William for the term of his life by 

copy bearing date Monday next before 

the Feast of Saints Simon and Jude in 

the 33rd year of the reign of king Henry 

the 8th, and renders therefore yearly. 

William Cockes (or Cox) holds there one tene- 
ment with garden and orchard adjacent 
containing half an acre, one close of 
pasture called "Wenbrige" containing 

2 acres and a half, one close of pasture 
called "The East Close" containing 
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a acres, and 12 acres and x rood of 
arable land, of which 3 acres and 1 rood 

Fine £13 lie in the East Field, 4 acres lie in the 12*. 4^. 

6s. 84. West Field, and 5 acres lie in the North 
Field, and common of pasture 'for 25 
sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon with 
their appurtenances, To hold to the said 
William for the term of his life by copy 
bearing date Tuesday next after the 
Feast of St. Nicholas in the 31st year of 
the reign of king Henry the 8th, and 
renders therefore yearly. 

She surrendered the third part to Robert Phillipson. 

Agnes Clerke, widow, late the wife of John Clerke 
deceased, holds there one tenement with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre, one close of pasture called 
" Colford " containing 2 acres, one close 
of pasture called " East Close " contain- 
ing 1 acre and a half, and 12 acres of 
arable land of which 3 acres and 3 roods 
lie in the West Field, 4 acres lie in the 

Fine East Field, and 4 acres and 1 rood lie in n*. oJ<f. 

26s. Sd. the North Field, and common of pasture 
for 25 sheep upon the Hill of Hampdon 
with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said Agnes during her widowhood accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor there by 
copy thereof made to the said John late 
her husband, bearing date, the Monday 
next before the Feast of the Apostles 
Saints Simon and Jude, in the 33rd year 
of the reign of king Henry the 8th, and 
renders therefore yearly. 

Philip Lackeys holds there with copy by the livery 
of John Goulde esquire in full court, as 
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witnessed by the homage, one cottage 
with cartilage, garden and orchard adja- 

Fine cent containing in all half an acre of land 2*. od. 

155. 44. with the appurtenances, To hold to the 
said Philip for the term of his life and 
homage say that he held the premises 
without copy for 14 years last past, and 
renders yearly. 

William Whyttynoll holds there one cottage and nine 

edifices with garden and orchard adjacent 

containing half an acre of land with the 

appurtenances late in the tenure of Agnes 

Yeles, widow, To hold to the said William 

for the term of his life by three separate 

Fine for copies of which two are for the parts of lqd. 

two parts Henry Lord Strange and John Browne, 

equally esquire, which bear date the 31st day of 

135. 44. October in the 2nd and 3rd years of the 

reign of king Philip and queen Mary and 

renders therefore yearly in all. 

William Harvye alias Hyckes holds there one cottage 
called " One of the nine Haymen " with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
1 acre of land with the appurtenances 
late in the tenure of John Kay bell. To 
hold to the said William and John his 

Fine for son for the term of their lives by three 25. 3^. 

two parts separate copies of which two are for the 

equally £4 parts of Henry Lord Strange and John 
Browne esquire, which bear date the 31st 
day of October in the 2nd and 3rd years 
of the reign of king Philip and queen 
Mary, and renders yearly. 

Nicholas Newcourte, William Salisbury, junior, alias 
Knappe, and John Hamlyn holds there 
of John Browne, esquire, the whole third 
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part of the messuage called " The Churche 

House " with curtilage and one small piece 

of land adjacent containing in all half an 

acre of land with the appurtenances late 

in the occupation of Robert Howlett, To 

hold to the said Nicholas, William and 

John for the term of their lives by copy 

bearing date the 31st day of October in 

the 2nd and 3rd years of the reign of 

king Philip and queen Mary, and with 

the intention that all the issues and 

profits arising therefrom annually should 35. 4^. 

be paid for the support and repairs of the 

Parish Church of Norton aforesaid and 

of the ornaments of the same Church as 

the aforesaid copy fully sets forth, and 

the other third part of the premises has 

been granted by Henry Lord Strange, 

Thomas Salisbury, John Bayly and John 

Stephyns for the term of their lives by 

certain other copies of the date above 

written, and renders therefore yearly. 

Hugh Bysshopp holds there with copy one cottage 
called " One of the nine Haymen " with 
garden and orchard adjacent containing 
half an acre of land with their appurten- 
ances, late in the occupation of Garret 
Deysey, To hold to the said Hugh for the 
term of his life, and the homage examined 
thereon say that the said Hugh took the 

Fine said cottage with the appurtenances by zs. $±d. 

26*. 84. the livery of John Goulde, esquire, in full 
Court of the manor aforesaid in the 34th 
year of the reign of king Henry the 8th 
late king of England, and renders there- 
fore yearly. 

Sum Total £29 15s. ioi. 
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NORTON under HAMPDON. 

Memorandum that there be within the said manor belonging 
to the Lords there divers quarries of Free Stones in the Hill 
called Hampdon Hill. Whereof every quarry is twenty feet 
square by measure. And every person that will take such a 
quarry there to farm, after the said measure, at the bailiffs 
hands shall pay to fine to the Lords for every such quarry 405. 
of certainty of old time used, and also shall bear yearly to the 
Lords for the rent of every such quarry izd. And every such 
taker of any quarry his executors and assigns shall hold and 
enjoy his quarry as long as he will work and occupy the same 
and pay the said rent. And if he cease of working upon the 
said quarry by the space of one whole year together then his 
interest in the same quarry to be forfeited to the Lords. Of 
the which quarries 14 be now there rented and held after the 
said custom and rate. 

Item. The advowson and patronage of the Church and 
Parsonage there belongeth unto the Lords of the said Manor, 
wherein one Thomas Rede, Clerk, is now Incumbent, by the 
gift and presentation of the Lady Frances Duchess of Suffolk 
made in June in the 1st year of Queen Mary. And the said 
parsonage is worth yearly 20 marks, i.e. £13 6s. Sd. or above. 

It will be seen that the land in the parish was at 
this time divided into thirty-six holdings of from ten 
to forty acres, averaging something less than seventeen 
acres each. The arable was divided thus : 

In the East Field . . 139 1 o 

In the West Field 150 O o 

In the North Field 150 1 o 

The pasture, according to this terrier, is 

now increased to . . . . 167 o o 
The arable is reduced to . . 439 2 o 



According to " customary measure " . A . 606 2 o 
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The glebe is not included in this measurement. 

At the present time (1897) the actual arable land 
does not much exceed the meadow, pasture, and land 
newly sown to grass. 

It will be seen on reference to the assessment for the 
church rate for 1727 (the earliest we have in the parish 
books) that many of the same persons or their families 
continued to occupy holdings in the parish after the 
sale of the manor in 1705. 

The elders of the parish have never heard of the 
" Common Bakehouse," nor of the paddock called the 
" Bakehousehey," and do not at all understand the 
meaning of the term " One of the nine Haymen," as 
applied to certain tenements. " Broken Cross " is not 
known now, it can only refer to the cross roads by the 
old turnpike. It is strange, too, that the Church 
House is no longer known ; the Reformation must 
have swept it away, so far as use is concerned, with 
other things, good and bad. In most parishes a house 
was formerly held by the parish, usually called the 
Church House. In and around this house, festive 
gatherings and public games were periodically held, 
which, it is said, did very much to promote good 
neighbourhood and the maintenance of kindly rela- 
tions. At these gatherings, collections were generally 
made, which went into the Common Stock of the parish, 
and were applied to all purposes of a secular nature. 
These festive meetings were called Wakes, Revels, but 
commonly " Ales," as " Church- Ale/' " Whitsontyde- 
Ale," " Hocking-Ale," etc. ; Bridal from " Bride-Ale." 
These gatherings and games were formerly universal 
through the country. The Dove-cote, held by Nicholas 
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Newcourte at 6s. id. rent, is still with us in good con- 
dition, although it was built before the church : it is 
no longer accounted a rentable property. 

Another ancient document of great interest has lately 
been discovered by the writer : this is a copy of Court 
Roll of the manor, dated June, 1690. There is a term 
of land measure in this document not found in the 
terrier, \iz., the " Virgate." In some counties the term 
is used in reference to several acres, in bundles of strips, 
but in this manor it can only refer to a very small quan- 
tity of land. The document shows clearly how the 
land was held, and the proceedings of the court, the 
conditions being governed according to the custom of 
the manor. The " two heriots to be paid when due," 
are the heriot-custom, which had been paid time out 
of mind by custom, after the death of a tenant for life. 

A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF A COPY 

OF COURT ROLL OF THE MANOR OF 

NORTON UNDER HAMPDEN. 

At a Court Baron of the Right Honorable Thomas Earl of 
Aylesbury Lord of the Manor aforesaid held there the 24th 
day of June in the 2nd year of the reign of onr Lord and Lady 
William and Mary by the grace of God King and Queen of 
England &c. and in the year of our Lord 1690, by Edward 
Ryder Esquire Steward there inrolled as follows : — 

At this Court comes Maud Prior widow and relict of John 
Prior deceased who holds of the Lord for and during the term 
of her widowhood with remainder thereof unto Anne Vile wife 
of Robert Vile senior for the term of her life according to the 
custom of the said Manor by copy of Court Rolls of the Manor 
aforesaid bearing date the 23rd day of April in the year of our 
Lord 1668 The Eastern half of one messuage or tenement barn 
barton and orchard and One acre in South Meadow of the North 
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Field, 3 roods at Splott in the Northern part of the said Field, 
i rood on the South side of Blackborough, 3 roods in the West 
Field in Longfurlong \ an acre on the South Side of the said 
Field, One close of arable land in the East Field containing 1 
acre and a half called Jacobeard, 1 rood on the East side of 
Hambdon Hill in Long Froxwell, 3 roods in Hile on the East, 
half of one Close of pasture called East Leasne containing by 
estimation 1 acre with the appurtenances, and also the Western 
half of the said messuage barn barton and orchard, and 5 
roods of arable land on the Northern side of the North Field, 
3 roods in Three Ridges lying on the Southern side of the same 
Field called The Splott, 1 rood on the North side of Black- 
borough, 1 acre in Brookfurlong in the East Field, \ an acre in 
the same Field at Russell's House, 3 roods under Hampdon in 
Long Frogwell and the Western half of One close called East 
Leasne containing by estimation 1 acre with the appurten- 
ances, and all which premises called A Whole Place are now 
in the tenure or occupation of the said Maud Prior or her 
assigns. And here in full Court aforesaid the aforesaid Maud 
Prior and Robert Vile senior and Anne his wife— she pre- 
viously appearing alone and being secretly examined — sur- 
rendered and each and every of them surrendered into the 
hands of the Lord of the Manor according to the custom 
of the Manor aforesaid the Eastern and Western halves of the 
aforesaid messuage and the aforesaid several parcels of land 
and all other the premises with the appurtenances and all 
their estate right title interest claim and demand of and in the 
same together with the said Copy thereof to be cancelled with 
the intent that the Lord thereof may do his will. To the afore- 
said Court comes Robert Vile junior and Thomas Vile who 
hold of the Lord for the term of their life successively accord- 
ing to the custom of the said Manor by Copy of Court Rolls of 
the Manor aforesaid bearing date the 9th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1687 who hold the reversion of 1 acre of 
land lying in the West Field called Long Furlong, 1 acre and a 
half of land lying in the North Field called Higher Furlong, \ 
an acre of land lying in Blackborough \ an acre of land lying in 
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Brookfurlong, 3 virgates of land lying in Hile and 1 virgate of 
land lying in Frogwell all which premises above mentioned are 
part and parcel of the several halves and lands of the several 
parcels above mentioned. And here in full court the aforesaid 
Robert Vile junior and Thomas Vile surrendered and each of 
them surrendered into the hands of the said Lord according to 
the custom of the Manor aforesaid the reversion of all the 
premises above mentioned with all their estate right title in- 
terest claim and demand of and in the same together with the 
said copy thereof to be cancelled with the intent that the 
Lord thereof may do his will. Upon which to this same court 
comes again Anne Vile and here in full Court of the Lord by 
the Livery of the Steward according to the custom of the said 
Manor the aforesaid several halves and the aforesaid several 
parcels of land and all other the premises above mentioned to 
be surrendered both by the aforesaid Maud, Anne, and Robert 
Vile senior and by the aforesaid Robert Vile junior and 
Thomas Vile with all the appurtenances to have and to hold to 
themselves and the said Anne Vile, the said Robert Vile, 
junior and Thomas Vile the sons of the said Anne for the term 
of their lives and the life of each of them and the life of the 
longest liver of them successively at the will of the Lord 
according to the custom of the Manor aforesaid rendering and 
paying therefore yearly n/oj and two heriots when due and 
discharging all other charges works customs and services 
thereof previously due and by right custom and that the said 
Robert Vile junior and Thomas Vile will not be bound nor 
either of them be bound in the service of any person without 
the license of the Lord his heirs or assigns but will always be 
prepared to serve the present Lord the King and Lady the 
Queen their heirs and successors under the control and direc- 
tion of the said Lord his heirs or assigns and for such estate 
and entry so had in the premises the aforesaid Anne gives to 
the Lord by way of fine 38 shillings. And so the aforesaid 
Anne and Robert Vile senior by their right are admitted ten- 
ants thereof and the aforesaid Anne did fealty to the Lord but 
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the fealty of the said Robert Vile junior and Thomas Vile are 
respited until &c. 

Inrolled by Edw. Ryder. Steward there. 
Endorsed — 

Norton under H amp don, 1690. 
Anne Vile, Robert Vile and Thomas Vile. 

This document shows that the contracts with the 
tenants of the Manor were entirely governed by the 
well-understood manorial customs, as interpreted by 
the homagers themselves, and that there was nothing 
servile in it. 

As already mentioned, the first representative of 
the manorial interest, which did, not amount to more 
than a fourth of the parish after the break up of the 
ancient system, appears to have been Robert Child, of 
London, esq., the banker ; to him succeeded the earl 
of Westmoreland who had married his daughter. 
Mathew Quantock, of Norton, esq., the principal 
owner of property in the parish, purchased lord West- 
moreland's estate, and became lord of the manor as 
his descendant is at the present day. 

It will be understood that there was no resident 
lord of the manor in this parish till modern times ; so 
the proclamations and threatenings of queen Eliza- 
beth, James I and Charles I, against the nobles and 
country gentlemen who wished to indulge " in the 
softer and more civilised life of the city," instead of 
living on their estates, did not affect the condition of 
this manor, as the owners had no residence here. But 
indirectly, the strongly expressed mandates of the 
crown that the country villages should not be neglected 
by their owners, probably led to the building of a good 
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number of residences in this parish, suitable for small 
farmers. It was about the time of James I that these 
houses, and the picturesque group of buildings called 
The Farm, were built ; and as all the parish was a com- 
plete, unbroken manor at this time, it follows that we 
have to thank the lord of the manor chiefly for these 
interesting old dwellings. " The Farm," which is now 
divided into tenements, was designed for the residence 
of a large farmer, or the bailiff of the manor, with accom- 
modation for some of his workmen. In either case, it 
shows that some of the smaller farms must have been 
thrown into one holding — a process that was general at 
this time : if for the bailiff of the demesne, it would 
show a desire of the lord of the manor to be more 
directly represented in the parish than by the formal 
visits of the steward of the manor to hold his courts. 
The barns, stables and bartons were on the opposite 
side of the road. The cottages and other buildings 
were all thatched, of course. This excellent roof- 
covering, which adds so much to the picturesqueness of 
the dwellings, and the parish generally, is no longer 
approved by modern taste, and in consequence some 
exceedingly good houses have been pulled down 
entirely on this account, and its supposed costliness ; 
thereby taking away the chief historical associations of 
the place. Before these dwellings were built, the great 
body of the people lived in houses of the poorest 
description. " The greatest part of our building in the 
cities and towns of England," says Harrison, " con- 
sisteth only of timber, cast over with thick clay to keep 
out the wind. Certes this rude kind of building made 
the Spaniards, in queen Mary's time, to wonder ; but 
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chiefly when they saw that large diet was used in many 
of these so homely cottages, insomuch that one of no 
small reputation amongst them said after this manner : 
' These English, quoth he, have their houses made of 
sticks and dirt, but they fare commonly as well as the 
king.' Whereby it appeareth, that he liked better of 
our good fare in such coarse cabins, than of their own 
thin diet in their princely habitations and palaces. 
The clay with which our houses are commonly im- 
panelled is either white, red, or blue." 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Church and School. 

THERE appears to be no doubt that this church 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, both 
from tradition and the treatment of the building, as 
well as from historical fact In 121 5, the year of 
Magna Charta, John de Drokensford, bishop of the 
diocese, laid special stress on the keeping of the dedi- 
cation days of the churches : the survival of the practice 
is the parish feast (festival). This feast, or " veast," as 
it was popularly called in pre-elementary-school days, 
has always been observed on the first Sunday after 
September 19, which is the eve of the feast, or else the 
Sunday within the octave of the nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. This is obviously the origin of the parish feast. 
We have no means of knowing how this feast was kept 
in pre-Reformation times, but at the beginning of the 
present century, family gatherings were common, there 
was a general consumption of apple-pies, there was 
badger-baiting, cock-fighting, and, as was the custom 
in the neighbouring parish feasts, some smart play 
with singlesticks, with a good deal of bell ringing. 

There are few village churches in the land archi- 
tecturally more beautiful than Norton Church. This 
is not due to any excess of ornamentation, but to its 
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fine outlines and general harmony of proportion. 
The tower has passed through the ordeal of a fire, 
caused by lightning, 29 July, 1894: the upper part 
bears the marks of it in the red colour of the stone. 
The fine old peal of bells, the clock, chimes, wood, 
and leadwork, and some monuments were destroyed 
in the conflagration, and the church narrowly es- 
caped destruction. There are no records to show 
when or how the church was built, but some reason- 
able inferences will help us a good deal in regard 
to both these points. First of all, to make the tale 
about the church complete, it is only right to take into 
consideration the site it stands upon, the churchyard 
in which it was built It is more than probable that 
this spot, before any building stood there, was the 
meeting place of the inhabitants when the message of 
Christianity was first brought to them. Here was 
held the " tun " moot, where justice was administered, 
where the nine-fold surety or pledges were given and 
taken for the good conduct of every individual of the 
vil or tunship. And it was here that parochial busi- 
ness of all kinds was transacted, all the inhabitants 
above sixteen years of age being bound to be present 
at these meetings, which might possibly have been 
held under the shadow of some old tree. When the 
church came to be built on this spot, it naturally 
became the centre of the life of the community, 
with added influence. We know that where the pres- 
ent building stands there was a church in Norman, 
if not in Saxon times. We learn from the vener- 
able Bede that some of the churches in those days 
were constructed of stone as well as of wood, and 
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were expensive and magnificent ; and, considering 
the proximity of Ham Hill stone, it is quite as likely 
that there was a stone church here in the time of 
Canute as under Robert of Mortaine. There are many 
remains of what is called Norman work built into the 
inside walling of the present church, with its moulded 
zig-zag chevron and billets. We know this old church 
had its segmental arches, and certainly one circular 
arcade column, the size of which is given by a portion 
of its base, which was found under the pavement at a 
recent alteration. The church was appropriated to 
the abbot and convent of Grestein, and valued in 1292 
at twelve marks, the said abbot and convent having 
therefrom a pension of three marks. The church as 
it stands was built of one uniform style in the Late 
Perpendicular classification, with the exception of the 
porch, which is probably one-hundred-and-fifty years 
older. As this old porch existed so long before the 
other part of the building, it must have formed the 
entrance to the older church, and, being in a good con- 
dition, was allowed to remain. There were other good 
reasons for preserving the porch. The church porch 
was formerly not confined in use to the protection of 
the door from the weather. In olden times, it was 
used sometimes for the performance of the early parts 
of the services of baptism, matrimony, and the 
churching of women, as well as for the publication of 
banns. It is probable that this porch was used for 
other religious services during the building of the 
present church. 

The church was, as already stated, dedicated to St 
Mary the Virgin. It comprises a nave and two aisles, 
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chancel and side-chapels, and tower at the west end. 
The most striking feature in the interior is its loftiness, 
the chancel roof being little lower than that of the nave, 
— the graceful arcades of five arches, each springing 
from the four shafted piers characteristic of the style — 
the lofty chancel arch and the deeply panelled tower 
arch. Everyone must also be struck with the tall 
lights of the finely-proportioned windows with their 
well-balanced tracery. All the windows, except the 
two side windows of the chancel and the two east 
windows of the chapels, are of four lights, the east and 
west windows being divided by a transom of tracery. 
Originally these windows were filled with the un- 
approachably artistic glass of that period, of which 
there are some few remains in the tracery heads of the 
side windows. These remains are sufficient to show 
the characteristic colouring and the high delicate finish 
of the glass-painting of the period, which, in its silvery 
and delicate tone, possesses a charm which no other 
glass work exhibits. Before the " restoration " of the 
church there were some remains of the canopies 
sheltering the figures with which the east window in 
the chancel was filled, one figure to each light. All 
this splendid glass was no doubt smashed in the 
mad destruction of the time of Edward VI or in the 
succeeding days of puritanic frenzy. There is a piscina 
of a simple character under the east window to the 
south, and there are two fine niches, one on each side 
of the east window, with corbels and lofty projecting 
canopies. There is another niche, also, over the south 
doorway, of smaller size. Within the memory of 
middle-aged men there existed some of the ancient 
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oak seating, more or less complete, at different parts of 
the church, and there was a fairly good Jacobean 
pulpit, all of which by some unfortunate mistake dis- 
appeared at the restoration that took place about 
thirty years ago. At that time, also, a modern gallery 
at the west end of the nave was removed, and a quan- 
tity of boxed pews in the body of the church were 
replaced with deal seating. In the gallery was seated 
the village choir of the last generation, consisting of 
one or two flutes and occasionally a clarionet and 
a violoncello, besides the bass, treble, and tenor 
singers. 

The roofs of the nave and chancel are nearly in line, 
and are constructed in what is known as the wagon- 
head pattern, with moulded oak ribs forming panels, 
which are plastered. The roofs of the aisles are open- 
timbered, deeply moulded in panels, with carved pen- 
dants and bosses of artistic character in good oak work. 
The panelling of one side only of each of these roofs 
was completed originally. This, and many other in- 
complete parts of the work, help to show that the 
building was still in progress when Henry VIII made 
an end of church building, by robbing not only the 
church, but the. craftsmen's guilds of their funds. 

Before the restoration referred to, there was a very 
good screen in the chancel arch, of the same character 
as the church. This was afterwards removed to form 
a vestry in the tower, and was destroyed by the fire 
which burnt out the whole of the inside and roof of the 
tower in the night of 29 July, 1894. Up to thirty years 
ago the bells were rung from the ground floor instead 
of from the first floor as they are now. This was 
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divided from the nave by a wood partition erected in 
1820. 

A good deal more was done to the church about this 
time. The north doorway was walled up and extensive 
repairs were done to the roof and stone-tiling, especially 
on the north side. The nave of the church was ceiled 
for the first time, and the " resurrection piece," which 
filled the upper part of the chancel arch above the 
screen, was taken down by order of the vestry. This 
resurrection piece was a screen of boards filling up the 
space between the old 15th century screen and the 
chancel archway. There was a highly coloured painting 
on this boarding, representing, it is said, the last judg- 
ment, Satan and his fires being shown in an active state. 
It was reported to have been painted by one of the 
Cromwellian Ironsides, and to have been signed by the 
artist in the cornice. It does not appear to have been 
productive of gentle thoughts, as it was ordered to be 
knocked down without ceremony. 

The length of the church, inside, from the east wall 
of the tower to the east end of the chancel, is 68 feet 
The width inside from wall to wall is 36 feet. The 
height from floor to ceiling is just 50 feet. 

There were in pre-reformation times, besides the 
high altar, an altar dedicated to Our Lady of Pity, 
in the south chapel or chancel aisle, and a correspond- 
ing one on the north side, dedicated to St. Saviour. 
This was discovered from the will of a Mr. Edmund 
Wills, who left certain gifts to these as well as to the 
high altar. This will is here given in full as an inter- 
estiug document, dated, as it is, just before the Refor- 
mation. 
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The will runs as follows in the published Wells Wills : 

Norton sub Hambdon. 
Edmund Wills 4 Oct : 1532. 

Chych of Norton under Hamton, hye alter thereof for tethes 
forgotyn (tithes forgotten) one pane (pan) conteyning ij gallons, 
our Lady of pittie there iiij bushells of malte, hye crosse light 
iij bushells of malte, St. Savyer's lyght ij b of malte, my son 
John yj silver spoones and my great pane and one whit wym- 
shete 1 , John Salysbury my godson one black heyfer and j shepe, 
John Glover a shepe, Edmund Style j shepe, Joh Abbote my 
servant j calf and j chest, Wm. Baylyf and his wif j coverlet 
and j white wymshite, John his son the elder iijs iiijd, John his 
son the yonger vjs. viijd. Cath. Wells iiijd. paryche Ch. of 
Norton vjs. viijd, towards the byyng of a payre of vestements 
of blewe velvet. 

Res.— Wyll Salusbury and Thomas Rowle baker. 

Supervicor Will Baylyf, he and every of the exors each iijs. 
iiijd. 

Witn. a Sir3 Rob. Philypson parson of Norton, Joh. Hutchyns, 
Thos. Roll the elder, Joh. havolyns. 4 

How easy it is at the present day to assume a good 
deal of superiority over our forefathers who worshipped 
before the high-altar, who provided lights for the 
chapel of " Our Lady of Pittie," or the chapel of " Saint 
Savyer." There was certainly some discipline and self- 
denial in the duties of the old faith, which present a 
marked contrast to the self-indulgent devotional habits 

(1). A sheet on which corn is winnowed. The meaning is wind- 
sheet. 

(2). Instituted 1508. 

(3). Sir, was used as English for " Dominus," the University 
Latin title bestowed upon a B.A., and hence transferred to clergy- 
men generally, as by Shakespeare, in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
to Sir Hugh Evans. 

(4). Three lights were provided for by will — Our Lady of Pity, 
High Cross, St. Saviour's light. 
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of the present day. In the monasteries the monks rose 
at all seasons from their beds at midnight, and went 
into a cold church, and there went through a service, or 
rather two services, matins and lauds, which were 
mostly sung, and lasted about an hour and a half. At 
seven a.m. they again assembled in their church for 
prime, and at its close there was a short meeting in the 
Chapter-house for the ordinary business of the house, 
and especially its discipline. There were four or five 
more services in the day. We must not suppose that 
with all this time given to devotion, no work was done : 
the works left behind by men of the time prove the 
contrary. It is not likely that the religious duties of a 
parish church were by any means so exacting as those 
of a monastery. There can, however, be no doubt that 
there was in this church, in the old days, morning and 
evening prayer daily. On Sundays the high mass, or 
parochial mass, was celebrated immediately after 
undern or tierce, which canonical hour began at our 
nine a.m., and, as it took not more than ten minutes or 
so, the parochial mass may be said to have begun at 
nine o'clock, and would be over a little after ten o'clock. 
From church, people went to have their meals, and, as 
mid-day was then a somewhat late hour for dining, we 
may be sure that everyone had then done his dinner. 
This was the practice at Durham, and probably used 
to be followed in most parish churches, some kind or 
other of instruction being given every Sunday in the 
afternoon. To warn the parish of the sermon time a 
bell was rung, perhaps, in the country, at twelve o'clock. 
The first ringing was on the signa, or large bell, the 
last quarter of an hour's ringing was on the smaller, 
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the sancte bell. It is plain to see that our grand old 
churches, or houses of prayer, were not built for orna- 
ment alone, nor for use on the Sunday only, but for 
use daily, besides being always open for those who 
wished to kneel in all humbleness and prayer to the 
" Father who seeth in secret." 

Looking at the outside of the church, we are im- 
pressed by the beauty of the tower, the fine propor- 
tions of the whole buildings, and with the striking lines 
of the roof, covered with stone tiles of the same 
appearance as the richly-coloured walls. A thoughtful 
writer on some of the Somerset churches says, u the 
beautiful Perpendicular of the county owes much of its 
surpassing elegance to the Early English style ;" and, 
he adds, '• there can be no reasonable doubt that, in the 
fifteenth century, Somerset masonic guilds had solved 
the problem of how to produce the best possible effect at 
the least possible expense, and their crucial difficulty 
lay in the erection of towers, the adornment of villages, 
and the boast of the whole county." The roof runs 
down from ridge to side wall, without break, over the 
arcade walls. The walls of the church are divided into 
bays by finely-designed buttresses, covered with battle- 
ments and crocketed pinnacles : but on the north side 
there are no pinnacles. These, an old legend says, 
were carried away by Satan and buried in one of the 
common fields at Stoke. The earlier work of the 
porch should be noticed, as well as the proportions and 
beauty of the windows, the base and cornice mouldings, 
buttresses, battlements, and gargoyles. These last are 
very bold and instinct with character. " The grinning 
figures for spouts," says Fosbroke, " are said to have 
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been invented by Marchio Arezzo, architect to pope 
Innocent III, who died in 1262. Other authorities 
assign a much earlier date to the invention. They are 
said to represent evil spirits embodied and frightened 
at the sound of the bells." 

The tower is ninety-six feet high to the top of the 
battlements, and is divided into five stages by deli- 
cately-moulded string courses. In the first and 
second stages in the south face is a niche standing 
on a carved corbel and having the usual canopied 
projecting head. In the third stage, the north and 
south sides each have a narrow window, deeply- 
moulded, giving light and ventilation to the ringing 
floor. On the west side is the richly moulded door- 
way, with the lofty west window above. In the two 
>upper stages on the four sides, are long two-light 
windows, with heads and transoms of tracery work. 
The lights have all been filled, in the recent restoration 
of the tower, with rich open-work panels of stone. 
These below the transom, following the one old ex- 
isting example, have the old quatrefoil panels repeated. 
The quatrefoil, so freely used in Perpendicular work, 
was an imitation of the primrose, as the harbinger of 
revived nature, and was adopted emblematically to 
signify that the gospel was the harbinger of peace and 
immortality. The bold projection of the buttresses 
should be noticed, each finished at the upper stage with 
an angular shaft carrying a pinnacle above the battle- 
ments. There are pinnacles on the centre battlement 
on each side, and opposite these, from the heads of the 
four central gargoyles, spring other detached or hang- 
ing pinnacles. The stair turret is hexagonal in plan, 
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and is at the north-east angle. It rises a few feet above 
the tower, with embattled top, gargoyles, and smaller 
pinnacles. From the top of the turret rise the sup- 
ports of the weather vane. The use of vanes on towers 
is of remote antiquity. That vanes were used by the 
Anglo-Saxon church architects is mentioned by several 
authorities. They often have the form of a cock, 
which is supposed to remind the incumbent of vigil- 
ance, and is also supposed to refer to the fall of St. 
Peter. Whether vanes or not, all were called in time 
weather-cocks. 

The bells and the inside of the tower are very inter- 
esting. In the face of the walls at the upper stage 
are to be seen several stones of the old Norman 
church, capitals of the shafts of doorway, arch stones 
with zig-zag moulding, and stones with carved lozenges. 
The old bells, alas, are no more, unless they exist in 
the new bells, for which purpose the metal of the old 
bells, melted by the fire, was sent to the foundry. 
The old bells were of exceptionally good tone. On 
the first, second, and third was a cast of the royal 
arms, anno domini, 1608, and R.P., the initials of 
the bell-founder. The fourth bell also had the date 
and the initials of the founder in the same way as the 
others ; but in addition there was a coat of arms of six 
quarterings, with the initials W. and G., the first on the 
left, the latter on the right, and the motto, "via et 
semper." The coat has been submitted to Rouge 
Dragon, at the Heralds' College, and he says the arms 
are those of Walter Grey, who was connected in some 
way, by descent, with Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, 
the owner of the manor of Norton in 1554. 
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The royal arms on the three other bells may be 
taken to indicate that Catherine, the wife of lord 
Hertford, at that time owner of the manor, was of 
royal descent, and he may have put up the bells as a 
memorial of her, especially as the manor was one of 
her inheritances. All these bells were cast by Richard 
Purdue, one of a noted family of bell-founders, who 
lived at the little village of Closworth. Their tomb 
in Ham Hill stone, with a bell in bas-relief carved on 
it, is to be seen in Closworth churchyard in good con- 
dition at the present time. The tenor bell was cast 
by Roger Semson, of Aish Priors, near Taunton. He 
rejoiced in dedicating most of his bells to the Blessed 
Virgin, which in this case was most appropriate, as he 
only followed the dedication of the church. This bell 
had the inscription "Ave Maria Gratia Plena," with 
the fleur-de-lis stop between the words and his own 
initials R. S. It weighed about eighteen hundred- 
weight. There are now six bells, all of which have 
been cast by John Warner and Co., of London. 

The custom of consecrating bells began in the tenth 
century, and was supposed to give them the property 
of driving away evil spirits. Bells are said by Du 
Cange to have been invented by the Italians. They 
appear to have been introduced into this country in 
the seventh century, and were at first rung by the 
priests themselves. In later times, bell-ringing be- 
came a favourite amusement, and was carried to great 
perfection. Sir Matthew Hale and Anthony Wood 
are mentioned, among others, as having been par- 
ticularly fond of bell-ringing. When the bells are 
rung in peal there is considerable oscillation of the 
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whole tower. According to the principle of conserva- 
tion of centre of gravity, the tower tends to move in 
the opposite direction to that of the bells, and this 
movement increases until the resistance of the masonry 
produces equilibrium with the impulsive forces. The 
shake of a tower is said to be excellent for musical 
effect. The bells ring more sweetly, and the song of 
the tower steals in pure harmony on the ear, free from 
the dulness always caused by a non-vibrating material. 

Before leaving the interior of the tower, two square 
holes will be seen in each face of the wall, and 
these occur at regular levels, about two yards apart. 
These were the old scaffold holes used in building the 
tower : they were not stopped up on the outside till 
lately. The turret and the top of the tower were left 
in an incomplete state by the old builders. The head 
of the turret and pinnacles were completed, and other 
repairs were carried out, by John Quantock, esq., the 
owner of the manor, in 1816. 

The dtd clock and chimes having been destroyed by 
the fire, a new clock, with the Westminster chimes, has 
been put up in the recent restoration of the tower. 1 

The plate belonging to the church consists of two 

1. The period when clocks were invented is involved in obscurity. 
They are mentioned about the year 840, when Rabanus Maurus is 
said to have sent a clock and a bell to a friend. But they were 
probably very imperfect for several centuries afterwards, and arrived 
to greater perfection by degrees. The custom of having faces or 
dial plates to clocks is of much later origin, and did not come into 
use until a comparatively recent period, as we have numerous sun- 
dials erected even in the seventeenth century, as ours in the porch 
probably was ; and they were then much more commonly used than 
clocks. Most of the large round faces, with glaring gilt numerals, 
which now disfigure so many beautiful bell-towers, were erected 
daring the last century. 
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chalices, one old and one modern, two patens, and one 
flagon. The old chalice is engraved with a flowing pat- 
tern of conventional flowers round the top and middle 
of the bowl, with a knob in the stem slightly chiselled : 
the hall marks are I.R., lion passant, the king's head and 
letter D. It is eight inches high, its weight ten ounces. 
The modern one is chased at the top of the bowl with 
a wreath in the centre and the date 1814, and bears 
the hall marks ™, a lion passant, and king's head. 
There are two patens, one old and one new. The old 
one forms a cover to the chalice ; it weighs four ounces, 
and is engraved with flowing conventional flowers, and 
the date, 160 1, in the centre, with the same hall mark 
as the old chalice. The modern one weighs sixteen 
ounces, is 8£ inches in diameter, and engraved " The 
gift of Phillipa Quantock to the parish of Norton sub 
Hamdon, 1814" ; it is hall-marked I.W., lion passant, 
crowned head, T., and king's head. There is one 
modern flagon, in weight sixteen ounces, in height 
8£ inches, with a plain I.H.S. ; it is hall-marked I.W., 
lion passant, crowned head, T., and bust of king 
George. 

Having given this imperfect description of the 
church and its belongings, the question that forces 
itself upon one's mind is How did it come here ? The 
area of the parish is small, and no large landowner 
lived here in mediaeval times. The Norman church 
was probably small, with nave, one aisle, chancel, and 
porch. It is supposed that the present church was 
one of the latest of the pre-Reformation buildings, 
judging from the style of the work, and its generally 
unfinished condition. The owner of the manor in 1 504 
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was Edmund de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, of whom, as 
connected with the house of York, king Henry VII 
was so bitterly jealous, as already explained in Chap- 
ter II. While the duke was in prison, it appears that 
the king, assuming its forfeiture, acted as the owner of 
this manor, and it is more than probable that the 
church was built at this time. As the parish could 
have no claim upon any one else in a wealthy posi- 
tion, we must conclude that we are indebted to the 
king for the building of the church, he having had 
the profits of the manor at the time, It may be 
thought by some that, although the king was exceed- 
ingly wealthy, he loved his money too well to spend 
it for such a purpose. But at the time the king's 
health was not good. Hume says, "to allay the 
terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, by 
distributing alms and founding religious houses, to 
make atonement for his crimes, and to purchase, by 
the sacrifice of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation 
with his offended Maker." Lord Bacon speaks more 
generously, although he was nowise partial to Henry. 
He says, " This king, to speak of him in terms equal to 
his deserving, was one of the best sort of wonders : a 
wonder for wise men. He built and endowed many 
religious foundations, besides his memorable hospital 
of the Savoy, and yet he was a great almsgiver in 
secret, which showed that his works were dedicated 
rather to God's glory than his own. As to his ex- 
pending of treasure, he never spared charge which his 
affairs required, and in his buildings was magnificent ; 
but his rewards were very limited : so that his liber- 
ality was rather upon his own state and memory, than 
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upon the deserts of others." Taking all things into 
consideration, especially as he had the income of the 
manor during the imprisonment of the legitimate 
owner, there seems every reason to believe that we 
have to thank king Henry VII for our beautiful 
church. Further, we are told by Dr. Toulmin that 
" Henry VII, on coming to the throne, rebuilt many 
Somersetshire churches in the style of the Florid Gothic 
(the Perpendicular), in reward for the attachment of 
that county to the Lancastrian party, in the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster." 

The further question as to how it was built is one 
of great interest. 

We have very little information about the archi- 
tects of the time, but we know that the craftsmen of 
mediaeval days were the ablest men of their age. 
There were men who studied science from Roger 
Bacon, the learned friar of Ilchester, downwards ; and 
there were writers and illuminators in the monas- 
teries. But those who worked at the grand buildings 
and churches were men who were proud of their work, 
who would not tolerate anything in it that was poor, 
or mean, or shabby. Everything was to be with them 
the best of its kind. As almost all men from the 
earliest times were members of some society called a 
guild, or of the ancient order of Freemasons ; so it is 
certain that the masons, carpenters, iron-workers, and 
glass-workers, and other craftsmen, were all members 
of their respective guilds or fraternities. The organi- 
zation of guilds was complete and already widely ex- 
tended in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons. In later times, these guilds existed 
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in villages as well as towns. Almost every stone in the 
church has the mark of the man who worked it. In 
the progress of building, the initiated could tell who 
worked each individual stone, by the " mason's mark." 
Some of the guilds had considerable property, and no 
crime could be greater than that which was committed 
when these societies were robbed in the sixteenth 
century, without a particle of excuse, by those who 
ought to have protected them, — kings and their minis- 
ters. 

There is much fascination in the study of the archi- 
tecture and of the building of our old churches. Those 
who found the funds for the works seem to have kept 
their names secret. " Who builds to God, and not to 
fame shall ne'er inscribe it with his name," appears to 
have been their motto. Certainly their generosity was 
not made a matter of vainglory, and no public merit 
was claimed for it in any way. The architects and the 
masons are alike mysterious. They have left their 
work behind them, and were satisfied with doing that 
only. We know of William of Wykeham, the clerk of 
the works to Edward III, at a salary of one shilling a 
day, who built a large part of Windsor Castle, the 
greater part of Winchester Cathedral, and became 
bishop of Winchester, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, and president of the Privy Council. It seems 
probable that it was men of his class who were able to 
develop Gothic architecture from one style to another ; 
perhaps with the co-operation of the associated masons, 
workmen who must have been organised in some way 
over the whole of Europe. English workmen travelled 
to buildings on the continent, and " divers workmen 
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were, sometimes, sent for from beyond the seas " by an 
English bishop, to help build his cathedral, as by 
bishop Poore, at Salisbury. But their doings were 
treated, especially by the masons, as professional 
mysteries, and there is no record of their names, or of 
how they learned their art. Organisation is shown 
again in the fact that all churches built in the fifteenth 
century have similar characteristics in design ; there 
was no going back to the style that prevailed in the 
thirteenth or in the fourteenth century, but there was a 
continual development. Such churches as this could 
not have been built by inferior labour. The masterful 
influence of the craftsmen of the guilds is well shown 
by Sir Walter Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth. On 
the banner of one of the Perth guilds was inscribed the 
motto, " The perfect honour of a craft, or beauty of a 
trade, is not in wealthe, but in moral worth, whereby 
virtue gains renowne." 

Men's minds in those days were not concerned about 
railways, steam engines, and newspapers, but were con- 
centrated upon their work, so we need not wonder 
at the results. Surely, if there are any sacred spots 
upon the earth, it is in our ancient churches, where, for 
so many generations, our forefathers have met to do 
their duty to each other in the state of life to which 
they were called, and to worship with all the humble- 
ness that especially belonged to unpretentious ages. 
" For, indeed, the greatest glory of a building is not in 
its stones, nor in its gold. Its glory is in its age, and 
in that deep sense of voicefulness, of stern watching, 
of mysterious sympathy, nay, even of approval or 
condemnation, which we feel in walls that have long 
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been washed by the passing waves of humanity. It is 
in their lasting witness against men, in their quiet con- 
trast with the transitional character of all things, in the 
strength which, through the lapse of seasons and times, 
and the decline and birth of dynasties, and the chang- 
ing of the face of the earth, and of the limits of the 
sea, maintains it sculptured shapeliness for a time 
insuperable, connects forgotten and following ages with 
each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it con- 
centrates the sympathy of nations ; it is in that golden 
stain of time that we are to look for the real light and 
colour and preciousness of architecture ; and it is not 
until a building has assumed this character, till it has 
been entrusted with the fame, and hallowed by the 
deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses of 
suffering, and its pillars rise out of the shadows of 
death, that its existence, more lasting as it is than that 
of the natural objects of the world around it, can be 
fitted with even so much as these possess, of language 
and of life/' 

Prior to the year 1430, the only seats with which 
our churches appear to have been furnished, were stone 
benches that ran round the church, the men occupying 
the south side and the women the north. The larger 
portion of the congregation, when not kneeling, were, 
of course, compelled to stand. About the date men- 
tioned, open benches were introduced, as sermons 
became more considered. Some of these benches were 
adorned with the choicest productions of the carver's 
art. Before the restoration of this church, there were 
a good number of these old benches, more or less 
mutilated and cut about, in different parts of the 
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church, and the loss of these, although not richly 
carved, is greatly to be regretted. 1 There was also a 
good seventeenth-century pulpit, with characteristic 
sound-board, and a reading-desk complete, the loss of 
which is most unfortunate. The reading-desk was an 
innovation upon the ancient usages. It had not the 
semblance of sanction till 1603, when it was ordered by 
a canon that " a convenient seat shall be made for the 
minister to read service." The choir was anciently re- 
garded as the only proper place at which the service 
should be read, and a lectern of wood or brass was used 
for resting the books upon. An excellent brass lectern 
has been provided here in memory of a late rector of 
the parish. Sermons too, in early times, were delivered 
• from the steps of the altar, the pulpit itself not being 
introduced into churches till the fourteenth centnry. 
In the middle ages preaching was not regarded as an 
indispensable part of the service. 

The organ was given to the church, about thirty 
years ago, by Miss Quantock. It was not a new in- 
strument then. It has been added to and repaired at 
different times, and is in fairly good condition. 
u Organs," says Dr. Burney, in his History of Music, 

1. It is well known that pews are a modern innovation, and one 
of the growths of puritanism. The result has certainly been 
different from what the Puritans intended ; for pews have been one 
of the main causes of setting up distinctions offensive to all good 
taste and Christian simplicity, even in the House of God. When 
some movable seats were introduced in the fifteenth century, it 
was declared, in a remarkable old case reported in the Year Books, 
that such seats were a nuisance, as interfering with the right of 
" ease and standing " that belongs to the people ; " for the church," 
it says, " is in common to every one, and there is no reason why one 
should have a seat and that two should stand : for no place in the 
church belongs more to one than to another." 
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" were introduced into some of the churches in France 
about A.D. 775." St. Dunstan appears to have been the 
constructor of one of the finest organs in England in 
the tenth century. 1 Puritanical fanaticism in the time 
of Cromwell discovered a heinous sin in the sublime 
tones of the organ, and accordingly an ordinance for 
the removal of organs from all churches was issued in 
1644. They were replaced at the Restoration as rapidly 
as persons could be found to erect and play them, for 
during the Protectorate both organ builders and per- 
formers had become extremely scarce. 

There was a plain octagonal font, which was smashed 
by a beam falling on it when the tower was burnt 
This has been replaced by one of circular form in 
alabaster. The octagonal form symbolised regeneration, 
" for as the number seven is typical of the seven days' 
creation, so eight symbolises the new creation in 
Christ, who rose the eighth day from the dead." The 
circular form is intended to signify perfection, the state 
in which imperfect man was supposed to be made by 
baptism. 

The monuments in the church are comparatively 
few, owing to the destructidn of several by the fire in 
the tower, to which they had been removed at the 
restoration in 1862. It is strange that the oldest 
memorial is that of the Cromwellian minister. 

On a small brass on the north wall of the chancel 
is the following inscription : 

Here lyes the body of Beniamin Collins Mr. of Arts, Borne 

1. The first regular choir for singing hymns and the service of 
the Christian church, was established at Antioch, in the time of 
Constantino (274-337). 
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at Newbery the 26th ianuary ao. 1615, who was Minister of 
Gods word at Norton : under : Hambden 14 yeares and died 
the 16th of Aprill 1662. 

The next oldest monument, unfortunately destroyed 
by the fire, was described by Collinson as follows : 
" There is in the chancel an old monument of stone, in- 
scribed to the memory of Anne Constantine, who died 
A.D. 1696. Another commemorates Anne, the daughter 
of John Constantine, clerk, and Philippa his wife, who 
died July 7, 171 3 : as also the Rev. John Constantine, 
rector of this parish thirty-five years, who was a native 
of the county of York, and married one of the daugh- 
ters of Mathew Quantock of this parish, esq. He 
died Feb. 7, 1724, aged 63. Philippa his wife died 
May 30, 1 74 1, aged 74." 

There were three other monuments of marble, which 
were also destroyed by the fire, with the following 
inscriptions : 

In Memory of Mathew Quantock, Esqr., who departed this 
life the 9th day of January, 1789, aged 75. 

Also of Mary his wife, who departed this life the 14th day 
November, 1788, aged 76. 

Sacred to the Memory of Philippa Quantock, who died at 
Bath, May 13th, 1826, aged 82 : she was the only surviving 
daughter of Mathew Quantock Esq., of Norton sub Hampden 
in this County. 

To the Memory of John Quantock Esqr, a Justice of the 
Peace, a Deputy Lieutenant and the High Sheriff of this County 
in the year 1825. He died at his seat Langston Cliff in the 
County of Devon Oct : 29th 183 1 in the 52nd year of his age. 

On two small brasses in the chancel are the follow- 
ing inscriptions : 
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Here rests the body of Henry Burchell M. A, aged 60. Rector 
of this parish 31 years. Beloved by all his parishioners for 
every Social Virtue 1770. 

Likewise the body of Elizabeth Burchell his widow who died 
July 6th 1805 aged 86. As in Adam all die even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. 

Then on a marble tablet (which barely escaped the 
fire) is the following : 

In memory of George Yeatman who departed this life the 
7th day of November 1823 in the 80th year of his age. He was 
a sincere Christian and kept a boarding school in this parish, 
discharging the several duties of his situation to the satisfac- 
tion of all who knew him. This Monument was erected by his 
pupils as a testimony of their gratitude and respect. 

Under the east window of the chancel is a brass 
plate with the following inscription : 

To the memory of Maria Wife of John Mathew Quantock 
Esqr. and daughter of John Goodford Esq. of Chilton Cantelo 
in this County. Born September 1st 1816 died March 5 1861. 
Also of John Henry only son of the above Born July 18th 1853 
died March 2nd 1861. Both were buried the same day in a 
vault in this Church-yard. This window is erected by their 
sorrowing relatives and friends. 

This is a stained glass window illustrating the life of 
the Saviour. The three-light window on the south 
side of the chancel is also filled with stained glass. In 
the lower margin is the following : 

In Memory of Naunton Lemuel Shuldham, died July 14, 
1874, and Sophia Frances, his wife, died April 14, 1874, and 
of their infant children, Edith, died May 28th, 1870, and 
Evelyn Quantock, died May 30th, 1870. 

A new iron screen has been erected in the chancel 
arch, and on a brass plate in the base is the following : 
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To the glory of God and in the memory of Adolphus Henry 
Hinuber and Susanna Elizabeth his wife, this screen was 
erected by their loving children, Caroline Hinuber, George and 
Georgiana Blomfield, Henrietta Hinuber and Frances Brady, 
Sept., 1880. 

A brass plate in the north aisle has the following 
inscription : 

In loving memory of James Trask, born 28th January, 1835, 
died September 25th, 1889. Interred in Bathwick cemetery, 
28th September, 1889. 

A brass eagle lectern speaks for itself. The words 
upon it are as follows : 

By the parishioners, to the glory of God and in memory of 
the Rev. G. J. Blomfield, 29 years rector of this parish, who 
died on Good Friday, 1890. 

An iron pulpit, on a stone base, was erected at the 
same time, on which is a brass plate, with these words : 

To the glory of God and in memory of the Rev. G. J. Blom- 
field, by his loving wife and family. 

Oak surplice-presses of excellent design are placed 
in the vestry, and a beautifully-designed oak screen in 
the tower arch. The design is an artistic development 
of the Perpendicular style. 

On the west jamb of the porch the Ordnance 
surveyors cut their bench mark 7{\ in 1885. The 
horizontal line of the mark gives the altitude above 
mean sea level at Liverpool as 114*199 feet 

On the east wall of the chancel of the church are to 
be seen from fifty to sixty indentations, such as might 
be caused by bullets fired from a small cannon. The 
indentations are too deep to be caused by musket shot : 
some are quite half-an-inch deep in the solid Ham stone, 
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and there can be little doubt, from the appearance of 
the marks, that they were made in this way. The sill 
of the east window is about ten feet from the ground. 
Some of the dents are not more than three feet above 
the ground, and a few are within three feet of the 
window. They occur in a space about ten feet long 
by three feet wide, and are thickest in the middle of 
this space. Some similar dents are to be seen on the 
south wall of St Joseph's Chapel at Glastonbury 
Abbey. It is possible that some of the Cromwellian 
troopers may have used this wall as their butts. 

In the churchyard are many of the old headstones 
and altar tombs. It is sad to think that the des- 
truction of old work, inseparable to the restoration of 
the church, was also extended to some of the oldest of 
these memorials of the dead. Many of the old head- 
stones, with their records and quaint carvings, were 
taken possession of, re-worked, and made into new 
ones ; while many others were laid down in the early 
part of the present century to form a pathway across 
the churchyard. The oldest existing memorial in the 
churchyard is one to the memory of John Poulet, who 
died in 1583. There are other stones to the memories 
of the Quantocks, Salisburys, Ardens, Viles, Coxes, 
and other inhabitants, whose names were inscribed in 
the parish register more than a hundred years ago. 

The School. 

The schoolroom was built originally about the early 
part of the century. It was used chiefly as a Sunday 
school, and there are traditions of a night school in 
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those days. Besides the Sunday school, it was used 
for many years as a private adventure school. In 1846, 
there was an early form of National school, and the 
vestry gave £$ towards starting it The resolution 
says this was to be paid out of the highway rate. This 
was at that time the only rate under the control of the 
vestry, and to which all property in the parish con- 
tributed. In 1863 the school buildings were enlarged, 
and a certificated teacher appointed. These premises 
being situated on the glebe, the rector, the Rev. G. J. 
Blomfield, made an offer, which was accepted by the 
vestry, to convey the buildings and site to trustees for 
the benefit of the parish. The deed of conveyance is 
as follows : 

The Rev. G. J. Blomfield, clerk, rector of Norton-sub- 
Hamdon, with the consent of the right hon. Robert John, 
baron Auckland, lord bishop of Bath and Wells, in whose 
diocese the said parish is situate, testified by his executing 
this deed and under the authority of an Act passed in the fifth 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, entitled " An 
Act to afford further facilities for the conveyance and endow- 
ment of school sites," and of the Act of the eighth year of the 
reign of Her present Majesty explaining the same ; do hereby 
freely and voluntarily, and without any valuable consideration, 
grant and convey unto the archdeacon of Wells, in which 
archdeaconry the said parish is situate, and his successors for 
ever, all that piece of glebe land numbered 158 and 159 in the 
tithe map, on which the present school, clerk's house, and 
master's house are built, with all the outbuildings thereon. 
The aforesaid piece of land being eighty-two feet or there- 
abouts in length from west to east, and fifty-six feet and three 
inches or thereabouts from north to south, and being bounded 
on the north side by the churchyard, on the south and east 
sides by property belonging to Mr. Charles Trask, and on the 
west side by the church path, together with all easements, 
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appurtenances, and hereditaments belonging thereto or con- 
nected therewith, and all my estate, right, title, and interest 
in or to the said premises ; to hold the same unto and to the 
use of the said archdeacon of Wells and his successors for 
ever, for the purposes of the said act ; and upon trust to per- 
mit the said premises and all buildings thereon erected or to 
be erected to be for ever hereafter appropriated and used as 
and for a school for the education of children or adults or 
children only of the labouring, manufacturing, and other 
poorer classes in the parish of Norton-sub- Hamdon aforesaid, 
and as a residence for the teacher or teachers of the said 
school, and for no other purpose ; such school to be always in 
union with, and conducted upon the principles and in further- 
ance of the ends and designs of the Incorporated National 
Society for promoting the education of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, and shall at all reasonable 
times be open to the inspection of the Inspector or Inspectors 
appointed or to be appointed by the lord bishop of the said 
diocese; and to be managed by a committee of three, the 
rector being cx-officio one, and the remaining two to be 
appointed by the vestry held at Easter in every year, such re- 
maining two being always bond fide members of the Church 
of England. In witness whereof the said lord bishop of Bath 
and Wells hath hereunto set his hand and caused his episcopal 
seal to be hereunto affixed, and the conveying and other par- 
ties have hereunto set their hands and seals this eleventh day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty four. 

In 1888, the school buildings were further enlarged 
and greatly improved, two class rooms added, and 
new offices built to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department. The cost of this was met by 
a grant from the Diocesan Societies, by subscriptions, 
and by the Voluntary School Rate. At the present 
time the number of children on the books is about 109. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Rectory and the Rectors. 

THE earliest record we have regarding the rectory 
of this parish tells us that the church, that is to 
say the church property, like the manor, was appro- 
priated by Robert, earl of Mortain, to the abbot and 
convent of Grestein in Normandy, and valued in 1292 
at twelve marks, the said abbot and convent having 
therefrom a pension of three marks. Together, these 
two sums make what would be equivalent, probably, 
to more than £200, according to the present value of 
money, including the tithes and glebe. No writer has 
been able to say precisely when tithes were first set 
apart for the use of the church. It is supposed by the 
best authorities that they were contemporary with the 
planting of Christianity among the Saxons by St 
Augustine, about the end of the sixth century. There 
can, therefore, be very little doubt that tithes have 
been used for the support of a resident clergyman or 
priest in this parish for more than a thousand years. 
We know that there was a church here in Norman, if 
not in Saxon, times. It is hardly likely that a church 
would have been built without provision being made 
for a daily ministration therein. There is reason to 
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think that the Saxon Thane would have provided 
for this as certainly as the Norman abbot or baron. 1 

The earliest incumbents of whom we have any 
reference were vicars, as the rectorial income and the 
advowson were appropriated to the foreign abbey, and 
re-appropriated or confirmed to it on 14 February, 
1241-2, by bishop Jocelin.* The prior of Wilmington, 
in Sussex, acted for the abbey, his priory being also 
attached to it The first incumbent of the rectory 
appointed by the prior, as far as the records extend, 
was Silvester de Everdone, 1 241-2. He ceded his 
rectorial rights, which he held for a time, and became 
vicar, the prior of Wilmington receiving the rectorial 
income, but subject to a charge of £2 paid to the 
mother house of Grestein. This change had probably 
been effected in consequence of the pressing demands 
made on the income of the clergy by Henry III, to 
assist him in his unfortunate war against France. 
The vicar had to be content with a pension of twelve 
marks, or about £150 of present money, "until suffi- 

1. Mr. Toulmin Smith, the great authority, as a lawyer and 
antiquary, on the law of the church and the common law rights of 
the people (himself a Nonconformist) says, " The endowments for 
preaching and teaching the Christian religion in England are very 
old ; and it is important to note that these were not, in any case, 
given for preaching and teaching any particular dogmas. They 
were broadly catholic in intention. When the Reformation came 
they were just as applicable as before . . . The Reformation 
was not the setting up of a new religion and new doctrines. It was, 
and was always professed to be, the getting rid of incumbrances that 
had got hung around the more primitive faith that had prevailed in 
England, till that faith had got almost darkened out of sight. Thus 
it can be thoroughly shown that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was not, in earlier times, taught in England."— See JBlfric's HomUUs, 
vol. 11, pp. 263 — 283, ed. 1846. 

2. Lib. Albut, Hi, fol. 185. 
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ciently beneficed by the abbey." The £2 paid to the 
abbey of Grestein was equal at that date to about £40 
of present currency, or to one-fifth of the rectorial in- 
come. It was called a pension in 1291 in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus. How this charge of 40*. a year became 
the property of the dean and chapter of Wells we have 
no means of knowing, except that it is said to be men- 
tioned in their charter from the crown. Anyhow, the 
rectors of the parish have always paid it with great 
reluctance. It is very certain that it was never paid 
with regularity, although demands for payment were 
made in Latin and in the vulgar tongue. In 1826, 
a statement was sent to the rector showing that three 
years' pension was due ; no response was made to this 
demand, but in the following year, a statement of con- 
siderable length was again sent to the incumbent, 
saying that, " after searches and inquiries/' it had been 
discovered that the pension had not been paid " from 
the year 1787 inclusive to the present time." There 
is no record how these large arrears were dealt with : 
probably there was an easy compromise. The chaise, 
less land-tax, is demanded and paid at the present 
day. 

The following is a list of the rectors and the patrons 
of the living so far as they have been ascertained : — 

Incumbents. Patrons. 

1 241 Silvester de Everdone. Prior of Wilmington. 

1 3 12 Robert de Fyndon. Will Prior of Wilmington. 

1324 Nicholas Somerton. Will. Prior of Wilmington. 

1333 Walter Perrin by exchange with N. Somerton. 

1349 Nich. Pontesbury. By the Bishop through lapse. 

1363 Robert Ranlyn. Not known. 
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Incumbents. Patrons. 

1365 Thomas Avebury. Not known. 

1405 John Betty or Bovey. Not known. 

1406 Thomas Frampton. Edm. de la Pole knt. and 

Richard de Bolton, clerk. 

1410 William Suppletde Egyngton. John de la Pole 

and R. de Bolton, clerk. 

141 1 Geof. Ipplepenne. Edm. de la Pole and R. de 

Bolton, clerk. 
1422. June 21. Rich. Bygge. Will, de la Pole, Earl 

of Suffolk. 
1447. Dec. 19. John Stretton, LL.B. Will de la Pole 

Marquis of Suffolk. 
1456. Oct. 31. Thos. Tregannan. Alicia Duchess of 

Suffolk. 
1458. Feb. 15. Simon Brayll. „ „ „ 

1464. Oct. 31. Tho. Forster. „ „ „ 

1468. Aug. 29. Hugh Forster. „ „ „ 

1478. May 3. Will. Witheman. Eegidmuss Daubeney, 

to whom the Duke of Suffolk 
gave the presentation. 

1505. June 13. Thomas Tyndon. Henry VII 

1506. June 28. Rob. Phillipson. „ 

Radulphus Hartly. Henry VIII 

1554. June 5. Thomas Rede. Frances Duchess of 

Suffolk. 
1572. Oct. 17. William Chubb. Adrian Stocke, who 

married Dss. of Suffolk. 
1575. May 13. Thomas Hill. Thos. Henlage, to 

whom A. Stocke gave the 

presentation. 

1601. Nov. 3. John Atkins, M.A. Queen Elizabeth. 
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Incumbent. Patrons. 

1625. Sep. 15. Samuel Seward. Will. Earl of 

Hartford. 
1648. Benjamin Collins, M.A. Appointed by 

the Cromwellian Presbytery. 
John Pinney. 

1662. June 9. John Allambridge. Lady Anna Beau- 

champ. 

1663. July 23. Thomas Rawbone. „ „ 

1692. Apl. 22. John Constantine, M.A. Earl of 

Aylesbury. 
1724. Feb. 25. John Cobb, B.A. Will. Walter, rector 

Haselbury Bryan. 
1726. Sep. 21. William Walter, M.A. Nath. Farewell. 
1729. Mar. 6. Servington Savery, M.A. Nath, Fare- 
well. 
1735. Sept. 18. George Farewell, B.A. William Lock, 

of London, and others. 
1739. May 19. Henry Burchall, B.A. „ „ 



1770. 


Edward Ford, B.A. „ „ 


1790. 


William Farish, M.A. W. Lock, Nor- 




bury Park. 


1795. 


George Lock, B.A. „ „ 


1804. 


William Gilpin, M.A. „ „ 


1806. 


William Farish, M.A. „ „ 


1823. 


John Benson, M.A. „ „ 


i860. 


George James Blomfield, M.A. Rev.. 




G. Lock. 


1890. 


Louis Henry Blomfield.. Mrs. G. J. 




Blomfield. 


1893. 


Augustus George Edwards, M.A. 




Mns. G. J. Blomfield. 
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Nicholas Sherman or Somerton, from the rectory of 
Pillesdon, was the last incumbent appointed by the 

prior of Wilmington on behalf of the abbey of 
1 342 Grestein. He was sued by the dean and chapter 

of Wells, almost as soon as he was in the living, 
for £4 arrears of the annual pension of £2, as " parson 
of Norton sub Hamedon," which shows that he was 
recognised as the rector of the parish, and not as vicar 
at this time. This suit was justified by the clause in a 
charter of Robert bishop of Bath and Wells, confirmed 
by bishop Roger, that the church of Wells, the cathe- 
dral, should be paid a pension of forty shillings from 
Norton-sub-Hamedon Church. Nicholas Sherborne 
exchanged livings with Walter Perim, vicar of Puriton, 
in 1333, and in the record of the exchange he is termed 
vicar of Norton. Some change appears to have taken 
place at this time with regard to the living, as the 
bishop, through lapse, collated Nicholas Pontesbury, 

the next incumbent named in the register of 
1349 Wells, to the rectory of Norton, who held it for 

some years. After other preferment, he became 
sub-dean of Wells and rector of Wookey in 1391. It 
seems that the rectors of Norton still paid the pension 

to the church at Wells most unwillingly, and 

! 3^3 complaint was made to the bishop on the 

j" g# matter. Bishop Ralph decided that the then 

rector, Robert Ranlyn, must pay the ancient 
pension of forty shillings due to the dean and chapter. 
1 365. Thomas Avebury only lived two years after his 
appointment, and at his death there was again trouble 
about the pension. Robert Dunnington, executor 
of Thomas Avebury, was ordered by convocation to 
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see the dean and account for the pension due from the 
church of Norton-sub- Hamedon during the time it was 
held by the said Thomas. 

1405. There is no record of any appointment to 
the rectory from the death of Thomas Avebury till 
1405, when John Betty, or Bovey, was appointed by an 
unrecorded patron. This gap in the list of patrons 
was caused by the great French wars, when the pro- 
perty of the church in this parish was taken away 
from the foreign abbey. In 1406 Thomas Frampton 
became rector by the nomination of Sir Edmund de la 
Pole and Robert de Bolton, clerk, the first exercise of 
the patronage by the De la Pole family. Thomas 
Frampton had only held the rectory for four years 
when he exchanged livings with William Supplet, rector 
of Alderton, Norwich. There is no record to show how 
Robert de Bolton joins in the presentation. 

1447. John Stretton, alias Woole, LL.D., was 
granted an indulgence by pope Nicholas V, 1448, to 
hold two other benefices. He resigned and became 
prebend of Bedminster. 

1456. Thomas Tregannen was appointed rector 
after the resignation of John Stretton. We have no 
information as to where he came from, and no record 
of his work or his life, except his will. This has been 
obtained from Somerset House, and, as rendered by the 
transcriber from the Latin, runs in the following curious 
form : — 

Will of Sir Thomas Tregannen. 

" In the name of God. Amen. By this public instrument 
it appears that on the 3rd day of November, in the year 1458, 
in the mansion house of the parish church of Norton under 
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Hamedon, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, in the presence 
of the notary public, and of the witnesses underwritten, Sir 
Thomas Tregannen, rector of the parish church of Norton 
under Hameden, made his will as follows :— 

My body to be buried in the parish church where I shall 
happen to die. 

I bequeath to the fabric (ffabrice) of the cathedral church of 
Wells as. 

Item towards the works of the house of the Preaching 
Brothers (fratrum predicatorum) in Zevelchester, 3$. 4**. 

The residue of all my goods I give to Sir Richard Riche, of 
Wells, chaplain, and to Richard Betty, servant of William 
Carent, 1 of co. Somerset, esq., whom I make my executors. 

Witnesses : Brother John Lenham and William Danwell. 

Proved 28 November, 1458. 

There is something pathetic in this instrument. 
This priest comes to the parish with high hopes, per- 
haps. He makes his will as soon as he gets here, and 
in two years is dead. He is in sympathy with " the 
work" of the Preaching Brothers at Ilchester, and 
Brother John Lenham, almost his only friend, has been 
helpful to him, perhaps, in his illness, in the absence of 
all kindred. 

William Witheman was fined xx shillings in 1500, 
for sympathising in some public way with Perkin 
Warbeck. 

1 505. It is to be noted that Thomas Tyndon was 
presented to the rectory by king Henry VII, who 
was keeping the legitimate owner of the advowson in 
the tower. 

1506. The next rector, Robert Philipson, was also 
presented by the king. His incumbency was a very 

x. Wm. Carent was high sheriff for the year 1450. 
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eventful one, as the church must have been built 
in his time. It is not clear how long he held the 
rectory, but he was one of the witnesses to the will of 
Edmund Wills of this parish, in 1532, in which he is 
designated " Sir Robert Philypson, parson of Norton." 
This will is given in full in another place. Radulphus 
Hartly, the successor to Robert Philipson, became 
rector by favour of king Henry VIII. He was, prob- 
ably, not quite fit for his office, as he was deprived of 
the living about 1554. It is curious that a non-resi- 
dent bishop of the diocese, Hadrissa de Castello, was 
deprived of his bishopric at about the same time, and 
bishop Bourne who instituted Hartly was also deprived 
of his bishopric in 1554. The early days of the Re- 
formation were certainly remarkable for changes and 
troubles amongst the clergy of high and low degree : 
in many cases the innocent must have suffered as 
well as the guilty. 

1554. Thomas Rede was presented to the rectory 
by Frances, duchess of Suffolk, the owner of the 
manor, the mother of the unfortunate lady Jane 
Grey, and of her sister, lady Catherine Grey, after- 
wards countess of Hertford. 

1572. William Chubbe became rector by the 
patronage of Adrian Stocke, who had married the 
duchess of Suffolk. He, also, was deprived of the 
rectory, which he held for about two years, but con- 
tinued to reside in Norton for many years. His 
daughter (" of William Chubbe minister ") was buried 
here in 1598. 

1575. Thomas Hill was presented to the living by 
Thomas Heneage, to whom Adrian Stocke gave the 
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presentation. He held the rectory for forty-one years, 
and was buried in the church. He signed many of the 
earliest pages of the register.* 

1601. John Atkins, M.A., who had married a 
daughter of Thomas Hill, enjoyed the patronage of 
queen Elizabeth, who exercised the office of patron 
while she was keeping the rightful owners, the countess 
of Hertford and her husband, strictly imprisoned in 
the Tower. John Atkins signed several pages of the 
register till 1617, when he was appointed to the rectory 
of North Perrott. 

1625. Samuel Seward, LL.D., became vicar of 
Yeovil, by the patronage of Robert Phelips, mil., and 
rector of Norton by the presentation of William, earl 
of Hertford, in the same year. His name is not men- 
tioned as rector of Norton in the Wells register, so it 
seems probable he was never inducted. According 
to Walker, Dr. Seward suffered much persecution on 
account of his loyalty to the king and his attachment 
to the church, and adds, that the cruel usage which he 
experienced in a little time broke his spirits and his 
health, and put an end to his life. George Wills, M.A., 
did the duty here as curate from 1619 to 1645, when 
he was supplanted or suppressed by a minister of the 
Cromwellian Presbytery. The same authority placed 
the parish in the spiritual charge of John Pinney, a 
noted preacher, sometime vicar of Broadwinsor, as 
curate or assistant to Benjamin Collins, after re- 
nouncing prelacy. His third child was born here, and 
he appears to have had kindred who held property in 
the parish. This John Pinney was an ancestor of 
colonel Pinney of Somerton. He had ten children. 
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The youngest was Azariah Pinney of Bettiscombe, 
who was one of the unfortunate followers of Mon- 
mouth, and, with ninety-eight other persons, was pre- 
sented as a slave to a Jerome Nipho, a West Indian 
planter, who sent him to the island of Neris. He was 
soon after ransomed for £6$> and ultimately became 
an important personage in the island, of which his son 
was made chief justice. 

1648. Benjamin Collins, M.A., was appointed to the 
benefice by the presbytery. There is the following 
entry in the register in 1654, " On ye 8th day of 
November was Master Benjamin Collins, menester of 
this parish, and Mistress Frances Hawker of Wig- 
borough, of ye parish of South Petherton, married by 
me, Henry Bonner, Justice of ye Peace." They were 
not married at Norton but at Wigborough. He died 
here on April 14, 1662, and was buried in the church. 
Calamy, who is reported to have been, after secession 
from the church, a bitter Nonconformist, says that 
Benjamin Collins was a schismatic preacher, who had 
crept into the benefice, but who after the Restoration 
was forthwith ejected, because he refused to conform 
to the church as then by law established. As Mr. 
Collins held the living till two years after the Restor- 
ation, and was then buried in the chancel, there seems 
to be a considerable error in this statement 

1662. The following entry appears on the top of 
the page of the register for June this year — two years 
after the Restoration — "Jo. Allambridge, Clerk, etc., 
Chaplain to ye Rt. Honourable Anna Lady Beauchamp, 
inducted into ye Rectory of Norton, &c, June 21, 62." 
This is in the rector's handwriting. 
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In 1663, Tho. Rawbon or Rawbone was appointed 
also by lady Beauchamp. He was the author of a 
small book, entitled The Path to Liberty, or Method 
of Maris Redemption. 

On his death, in 1692, John Constantine, M.A., was 
inducted to the rectory, on the presentation of the 
earl of Aylesbury. The following entry occurs in the 
parish register : " May ye 29th, 1692. John Con- 
stantine Clerk Rector of ye Parish Church of Norton 
under Hambdon did then in ye forenoon in ye time 
of Divine Service immediately after ye second lesson, 
read ye 39 Articles of Religion together with ye 
Ratification and did also then declare his unfeigned 
assent and consent unto and approbation of ye said 
Articles mentioned in ye Statute made in ye 13th 
year of ye reign of Queen Elizabeth in ye presence of 
us : James Quantock, Churchwarden, Aron Salisbury, 
Rich : Cox, Samuel Quantock, James Phillipson, 
Jeremiah Spore." Then follows a memorandum, with 
another and fuller declaration made after the evening 
service, attested by the same names. John Constantine 
was rector of the parish thirty-two years. He was 
buried in the church, where a monument was erected 
to his memory. It was during his incumbency that 
the advowson was severed from the manor, when it 
was sold by the Bruce family in 1705. The patronage 
of the living now became the property, presumably 
by purchase, of William Walter, rector of Haselbury 
Bryan, Dorset. 

1724. John Cobb, B.A., was presented by William 
Walter to the rectory. He lived only two years, and 
his name has not been found on any parish document, 
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beyond this announcement of his induction and the 
record of his burial, March 24, 1726. 

In 1726, William Walter, M.A., who had been vicar 
of South Petherton several years, was presented to the 
rectory of Norton by Nathaniel Farewell, but with the 
consent of Anne Cobb, the widow of J. Cobb. Both 
benefices were held together, for three years only, by 
W. Walter, when he died and was buried at Norton. 

1729. Servington Savery, M.A., was presented to 
the rectory by the same Nathaniel Farewell, and on 
his death in 1735, George Farewell, M.A., became 
rector, by the presentation of " William Lock of 
London Esquire, Fotherly Baker of London Gentle- 
man, Nathaniel Farewell of Holbrook Somerset Es- 
quire, Farewell Perry of Norton under Hamdon and 
Ann his wife, the true and undoubted Patrons of the 
said Rectory," and a mandate was made out and di- 
rected to the Archdeacon of Wells to induct him 
therein. 

In 1739, George Farewell resigned, and, by the 
patronage of the above-named William Lock, Henry 
Burchall, B.A., became rector. He held the benefice 
for more than thirty years, and his name is somewhat 
conspicuous in the parish books. He was buried in 
the church. 

In 1770, Edward Ford, B.A., was appointed in- 
cumbent of the rectory, on the patronage of William 
Charles Lock, of Boddington, Gloucester, esquire, and 
he held it for twenty years, and was buried in the 
church. Before Mr. Ford's time the tithes were col- 
lected in kind, the tenth sheaf, tenth lamb, and so on. 
Between 1777 and 1786, an arrangement was made 
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for the payment of a composition in lieu of tithes, the 
amount of which was then fixed at £140 a year. By 
the valuation under the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836, the tithes were considerably increased in total 
amount. 

William Farish, M.A., was presented to the living 
by William Lock, of Norbury Park, Surrey. After 
holding it for five years he resigned. 

In 1795, George Lock, B.A., was also presented to 
the rectory by William Lock of Norbury Park. After 
holding the incumbency nine years he also resigned. 
It appears that he never lived in the parish, the duties 
of the benefice being discharged for many years by 
Christopher Tatchell as curate. 

In 1804, William Gilpin was appointed to the living 
by the above-named William Lock. He had been 
head master of Cheam School in Surrey, and only 
held the rectory two years, when, after resignation, he 
went to Pulverbach, near Shrewsbury. 

In 1806, William Farish seems to have been re- 
instituted to the benefice. He lived here for a short 
time, having engaged as curate John White Middleton, 
who had a considerable reputation as a preacher, and 
was also a man of much business capacity. 

John Benson, M.A., was also presented to the rectory 
by the above William Lock. He was a son of the 
Rev. Joseph Benson who wrote a Commentary on the 
Bible, and he held the living for thirty-seven years. 

In i860, George James Blomfield, M.A., was inducted 
to the benefice. He was a son of canon Blomfield of 
Chester, and held the rectory thirty years. He was 
presented by the above George Lock, who was rector 
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of Lee, and died there in 1864, at the age of ninety- 
four. Mr. Blomfield purchased the advowson from the 
Lock family, January 30th, 1879. 

In 1890, Louis Henry Blomfield, on the death of 
his father, the late rector, was inducted to the rectory 
on the presentation of his mother, Mrs. G. J. Blomfield. 
He resigned the benefice in 1893, when Augustus 
George Edwards, M.A., became the rector, on the 
presentation of Mrs. Blomfield. 

The advowson has become united to the manor 
again, having been purchased by Frank Naunton 
Quantock Shuldham, of Norton Manor, esquire, in 
1896. 

The first valuation of the rectory is in the Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica of pope Nicholas IV. The first fruits and 
tenths of ecclesiastical property had been paid to his 
predecessors for a long time, and in 1288 he granted 
the tenths to King Edward I for six years, towards 
defraying the expenses of a crusade ; and, that they 
might be collected at their full value, the king caused 
this valuation roll to be drawn up, which was com- 
pleted in 1 291, under the direction of John, bishop of 
Winchester, and Oliver, bishop of Lincoln. The share 
of the valuation of this taxation for the diocese of 
Bath and Wells amounted to £6,504 Ss. id. 1 

The valuation held good, and all the taxes from the 
benefices, as well to our kings as to the popes, were 
regulated by it until 27 Henry VIII, 1536, when a new 
survey was completed that all first-fruits and tenths 
might be transferred to the crown for its unhallowed 
uses. 

1. Stubbs's Constitutional History, vol. ii, p. 600. 
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This valuation was as follows, according to the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus : — 

Norton juxta Hamdon. 

1537. Robert Phillipson, Rector. 

Glebe 1 12 8 

Tithes 7 10 o 

Personalibus . . .340 

12 6 8 



Less Sinodals to Archdn. and Bp. and 
payment to Commune of Wells 
Cathl. x\s. 2 10 5 



£9 16 3 

The original rectory house was built about 1614-20, 
about the time from which so many other houses in 
the parish date. Additions were made to the rectory 
house in 1820, when a new front was put to the west 
elevation ; and some further alterations and additions 
were made in 1880. 

The following terrier of the glebe land, etc., has been 
transcribed from the parchment document in the dio- 
cesan registrar's office at Wells. This document is 
somewhat lengthy, on account of the large number of 
small pieces of land, the situation of each of which has 
to be described, with the names of adjoining occupiers. 

COPY OF THE TERRIER FOR THE PARISH OF 
NORTON SUB HAMDON. 

Norton A Terrier of all ye Glebe Landes meadowe Pasture 
subt. Gardens Orchardes and houses belonging to ye par- 
Hamdon sonage of Norton under Hamdon within the Deanery 
of Ilchester by ye Parson and Parishioners 5 
November A.D. 1613 as followeth 
We whose names are here subscribed do present that there 
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is belonging to ye Parsonage of Norton under Hamdon afore- 
said within the Deanery of Ilchester in the county of Somerset 
of housing, one dwelling house, two barnes one staule, one 
stable, one piggs loft, little round out-house standing in the 
midst of the upper orchard thereunto belonging and two little 
bartens, one before the dwelling house and another before the 
barnes and out-housinge and two orchardes viz : an upper and 
a lower half of yem containing in length and breadth about 
four acre and half of ground whereof the upper is bounded in 
some part of the highway that leades unto Brook furlinge and 
in some part of the lower orcharde upon the south side thereof 
and upon the north side with some part of a pasture close 
parcel of the glebe adjoining unto same and the lower is 
bounded upon the south side with the orchard of one Robert 
Moore and upon the North side partly with some part of both 
the parsonage barns and partly also with some part of the 
aforesaid pasture cloase and one little yard situate at the end 
of the lower orchard over against the dwelling house bounded 
upon the south side with one end of Robt. Moore his barne 
aforesaid and with some part of his bartens and upon the 
North side with one end of the parsonage house with a mudd 
wall adjoining thereunto: of meadow ground two acres or 
thereabout lying in a close called little meade bounded upon 
the east side with some part of a broad meade lane and upon 
the west side with a cloase of Edmund Oastler, of pasture 
ground 3 acres or thereabout lying in a close near the dwelling 
house next adjoining unto the orchardes thereof bounded upon 
the south side with some part of booth the said orchardes and 
upon the north side with a cloase of Mr. Robert Newcombe 
belonging unto his mill of Fearne, and furst two acres and half 
or thereabouts lying together in one cloase by itself commonly 
called East cloase bounded upon the easte side with a cloase 
of the Widow Salisburyee living at the townes end and upon 
the west side with a little cloase of John Coplands bargain. 
And of arable land in the fields 17 acres as they are termed in 
the whole or thereabout though they be not all of them full 
acres by measure viz: In the east fielde one acre and half 
whereof three yards lyeth in a furlonge called heelt bounded 
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upon the east side with a radge of William Rodbinde's livinge 
and upon the west side with a rudge of William Salisbury the 
elders living in the lane and one yard lyeth in a furlonge neare 
to William Grimhams his house at East Mill bounded upon the 
easte side with an acre of the said Grimham's living and upon 
the west side with a yard of one Salisbury his living at the 
knappe and one rudge lyeth in a furlonge called nettle knappe 
bounded upon the east side with a yard of the widow Salis- 
bury's living called Hart bargaine and upon the west side with 
a yard of one Robert Moore his living aforesaid. And in the 
field under Hamdon Hill five acres, whereof two acres lyeth 
next to Jacke a-beardes Stile bounded upon the South side 
with a coman pathway leading up to the same stile and upon 
the north side in the lower part with some part of a close 
belonging to John Oastler his living the elder and in the upper 
part thereof with a short butt of Robert Cox his living and five 
yards in shorte pagwell bounded upon the west side with a 
cloase of William Rodbinde's living and upon the east side 
with a rudge belonging to Robert Bailye his bargaine and five 
yards in long Frogwell bounded upon the west side with ay aide 
of Robert Philipson his living and upon the east side with an 
open yarde belonging to Nicholas Newcomb his bargaine and 
one rudge at fox-stile bounded upon the east side with a rudge 
of William Newcomb's living, and upon the west side with a 
rudge belonging to William Rodbinde's bargain aforesaid, and 
with the north field two acres bounded upon the north side 
with an acre of William Salisbury the elder his living in the 
lane, and upon the south side with a rudge of Mr. Robert New- 
combs, and in the field beneath Hayes one acre bounded upon 
the west side with a coman lawne there and upon the south 
side with a rudge of old Thomas Spure his living and in the 
west field seven acres and half viz : 4 acres in foxberry furlonge 
whereof a rudge lyeth aparte by itself bounded upon the north 
side with five yards of William Newcomb's living aforesaid, 
and upon the South side with a yarde of Salisbury's double 
bargaine at the knapp and one other short butte lyeth by 
Quantocks hedge, bounded upon the east side with a yarde of 
John Coplands living, and upon the west side with the said 
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John Coplands piece and all the rest of the aforesaid four acres 
lyeth together in one piece bounded upon the north side with a 
coman lawne there, and upon the south side with the aforesaid 
5 yards of William Newcombes living, and one acre lyeth in 
Coalfordes furlonge bounded upon the east side with seven 
yards of William Haines bargaine, upon the west side with a 
ridge of Phillipp Waggatts living, and one acre in Windickes 
furlong bounded upon the north side with a rudg of the 
Widdowe Seagers livinge, and upon the south side with a rudg 
of William Newcombs living aforesaid, and one acre in middle 
furlong next to windick bounded upon the north side with a 
yarde of the widdowe Salisburys living at townes ende, and 
upon the south side with a rudge of hers alsoe and 1 open 
yarde in the same field fast by the hedge bounded upon the 
south side with the said hedge next to the highway and upon 
the north side with a yard of the widow Roales living and one 
verye short butt by broken crosse, bounded upon the south 
side with a short butt of the widdowe Salisbury's living afore- 
said and upon the north side with a short butt of Robert Cox 
his living aforesaid, and two other short butts at broken crosse, 
bounded upon booth sides with two highwayes. And three 
little poore houses with three little garden plotts lying and 
being upon the south side of our Church Yarde. 

In Witness whereof the 

Johannes Atkins Rector 

The signe of Willia Rodbinde. 1 Warden. jl 

The signe of Willia Smith. 1 Warden e* 

Robert Newcombe 

Phillip Waggatt _^ 

The signe of Willia Haine. 1 ¥w\ 

The signe of Willia Salisbury. Senior 1 WX 

The signe of Robert Salisbury 1 <\/V 

The signe of Thomas Haine 1 *^— 

The signe of Robert Bailye 1 /> 

The signe of Robert Moore 1 ^^ 

The signe of Robert Cox 1 C 

1. These men were quite able to write— some of them being very 
good scholars. The " signs " were equivalent to their seal. 
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It will be seen that all the buildings in the parish 
were called * livings ' in this document — small farms held 
for lives — hence the word " living." Bargains, applied 
to parts of a holding, seem to refer to the conditions 
which the tenant had been able to make with the 
steward of the manor. The description of the posi- 
tion of the several pieces of land is difficult to follow 
at the present day. The seventeen acres of glebe 
were scattered in yards, nidges, butts, and acres, about 
the common fields and other parts of the parish. After 
the break-up of the manor, the land may have been 
exchanged by the tenants and thrown together ; but 
this was not done legally till 1835. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Churchwardens' Accounts. 

HE first page of the old account book has the 
following heading and statement : 



Norton-sub-Hamdon. 

The account of Aminadab Baylye and William 

Rodbard, Churchwardens, made to the parish afore- 
said for the year last past, 1725. 

Receipts. 

Impd by a General Rate at 3/6 ye Bargaine £6 19 6 

From the Precedent Churchwardens ... 120 

Reed from Mr. Cox for his seat .... 20 
Reed of Mrs Margaret Cox widow for her 

seat 6 

Reed of Jeremiah Dimmock for his seat 4 

Reed of John Pearse for his seat .... 2 

£7 14 6 
Disbursements. 

Item, Paid out for this book 36 

Pd for Putting in the Coppy of the Register 1 6 

Pd for puting in the Presentment .... 16 

Pd for ye Book of Articles 6 

Pd Expenses at Visitation 97 
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Pd to ye Ringers 29th May 26 

Pd Robin Greenham for mats & mending 

Form 16 

Pd Expenses at ye Visitation ye 2 time . 4 10 

Pd for poting in ye Presentment .... 16 

Pd for earring ye Lader to clear ye Leds . 6 

Pd ye Ringers ye Fifth of November 26 

Pd for wire for the Chems 10 

Pd for 3 sales of Lime 50 

Pd for 2 saks of Lime 34 

Pd Robin Greenham for kiping ye Clock . 16 o 

Pd for making ye Tower Doore .... 14 
Pd for 1 1 feet of Bord for ye doore, 3 ye 

foot 29 

Pd for a plank for ye Leges of ye doore . 6 

Pd for 2 saks of Lime 34 

Pd Robin Greenham for one day to help 

Tiler 14 

Pd Robin Greenham for 2 saks of Lime . 6 

Pd Baten for Gleasing ye Church windes . 3 6 
Pd 16 days and a half work, one shillen, 

and 10 day for he and boy .... 1 10 o 

Pd for 200 lats, 2 shilens a hundred ... 40 

Pd for 8 hondered of 4 naols 28 

Pd for 3 peck of hear and whit lime ... 10 

Pd for bear that Purchase spend .... 40 

Pd Thos Spracket for tile 50 

Pd for ye Caredg ' . 16 

Pd ye Smeth's bill 56 

Pd for 2 belrops, 5 per pound, 13 pound . 5 6 

Pd for Bred and Wine 97 

Pd for kiping of ye Register. ..... 10 
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Pd for washing of ye Serples & scouring 

of ye plate at two several times ... 20 

£7 o 1 
Undis. 14J. $d. 
Wm Walter, Curate. 
Chas Cox 
Tho Vile 
Samuel Somerton. 

The accounts for each year are much alike, but 
some of the entries are very curious and interesting. 
It will be seen that the stone tiling on the church was 
a source of frequent expense. This was caused, not 
by any defect in the tiles, but by their slipping down 
into the gutters when the laths on which they rested 
became rotten : consequently there was expense with 
the lead work. There were, also, continual charges 
for glazing, the glazier, unfortunately, not taking much 
care of the valuable old glass. 

1727. At this date, the earliest assessment is made 
for church rate purposes, with the following heading : 

"A Rate made for repairing the Church by 
Aminadab Baylye and William Rodbard, Church- 
wardens for the year past at Six pence the Bargaine 
(holding), April 3rd 1727." 

Impes. s. d. 

Madam Dorothy Pitt, widow ... 3 2-2 

James Rider 2-1 

Matthew Gawler 6-2 

Aaron Patten 6-0 

John Burgess 2-0 

Elizabeth Patten, widow 5-0 
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s. d. 

Fridiswide Cox, widow 1 0-0 

Mary Salisbury, widow 3 

Elizabeth Salisbury, widow .... 3-0 

William Besgrow 16-0 

Reginald Bean, Clerk 1 1-2 

William Brown 2 

John Quantock 3-0 

Edmund Hockey 4-2 

Thomas Vile 1 6-0 

Elizabeth Greenham 6-0 

Samuel Greenham 6-0 

Philippa Constantine, widow . . . . 1 3-0 

Matthew Quantock 6-3 

Samuel Somerton 6-0 

John Baylye 1-0 

Aminadab Baylye 9-0 

Jone Greenham, widow 10-2 

William Rodbard 22-1 

Daniel Arden 6-0 

James Arden 1-0 

Charles Cox 6-1 

John Teazer 3 

Knapp Living 1 0-0 

The Poor Land 1-0 

Mary Patten 4-2 

William Gawler 1-2 

Sum total 19 1 1-0 

This is calculated on the basis of a rate at sixpence 
a living. It is the earliest existing assessment in the 
parish books, and gives us a list of the principal in- 
habitants of Norton in 1727. 
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The manor was sold about the year 1705 by the 
earl of Aylesbury, who was the last owner of the 
parish as an unbroken manor. These thirty-two 
assessments may not all represent individual owners 
of the property, but in most instances there are good 
reasons for thinking that such was the case. Madam 
Dorothy Pitt was succeeded in 1784 by Churchill 
Rose, esq. 

The rate for the year was fixed at eight shillings a 
living, which produced £ 1 5 &r. id. The chief expen- 
diture was Mr. Ford's bill for " Led " about the church, 
£7 1 s s. id. The Tiler's bill for work done and " lats " 
(laths) and nails, 9*. 1 id., and for stone and masons' 
working at the churchyard wall, etc. 

1728. The rate for this year was also at eight 
shillings a living. Besides the usual expenditure, 
there is for the first time, " For County Stock Money 
for the Constable i$s" This was paid to the hundred 
constable. Again, there are charges for tiling work 
and "latts," for liquor for the Tylers, 3s. Robert 
Greenham for Oak board and rafters for the church- 
work, i8.r. &d. To Stefen Ford for the lead about the 
church and labourer, £9 4s. 2\d. And, for the first 
time, there is a payment of four quarters to the 
hospital, Ss. ^d. What particular hospital this money 
was collected for is not known, but it seems to have 
been collected for the county authority by the tything 
man. There were hospitals at Ilchester, Wells, and 
Taunton, towards which every parish in the county 
appears to have contributed. The bridge money was 
collected, no doubt, for county bridges. 

1729. There is again this year work at the tiling. 
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'.' Thos. Purchase his son for tiling the church for eleven 
days £1 2s. od." There are again " four quarters " for 
the hospital, and the churchwardens do not forget that 
they are overseers also, and there is an entry, " given to 
a travelor in distress 1 s." ; but the last entry, a curious 
one for the churchwardens' account, is " Paid to Amina- 
dab Bayley for money about the highway last year, 9s" 
This was probably for repairing the road called 
"Church Lane." 

1730. The hospital money is increased this year to 
14^. ; there is a new Common Prayer Book at 16s. ; and 
a new Church Bible for £2 i$s. od. ; for hanging the 
fourth bell, 2s. 6d. 

For the table of Marriages 30 

For waishing the lining and cleaning ye 

plate 30 

To ye Clark for keeping ye Reagister . . 30 

173 1. The Hospital and Bridge Money is paid twice 
this year js. lid. and 13s. qcL 

1732. The "County Stock" is again charged to 
the Church Rate for the year, 1 is. 3d. 

Paid the Hospital for the year 1731 . . . 21 

For putting in the copy of ye Register . 1 6 

For putting in the Presentment .... 16 

For the Book of Articles 10 

For Expenses at Visitation 50 

For the Ringers 29th May 26 

Laid out for the Hospital 21 

For Bread and Wine in October .... 34 

For Bread and Wine at Xmas 4 1 1| 

For Pitching about the Church hatch and 

riling 16 
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For a bell rope 40 

For the Hospital 21 

For a presentment (a second) 16 

For expenses at Visitation 24 

Pd to the Ringers the 5th November . . 26 

Pd for a letter that came from James 

Brimble 6 

\2\ yards " Gulie holld " at 5*. 4d. p yd . £3 6 8 

Pd for making the Surplice 80 

For expenses about the Surplice .... 26 

Pd the Hospital & Bridge Money ... 511 

Pd for washing the Surplice 20 

1733* The sums paid this year for " Hospital and 
Bridge Money " are 5-r. io$d., 5*. &/., 1 is. 8d 9 gs. 7d. t 
and $s. nd. 

The strange thing about these last payments is their 
being charged to the churchwardens' accounts, and not 
to those of the overseers, and the irregularity as to the 
time of their collection, and of their several amounts. 
Pd for two Bell ropes, weight 15 pounds at 6d. 76 

There are expenses of two visitations again this year. 

1734. There are two charges for "Hospital and 
Bridge money," 2s. id. and 7s. gcL There are some 
expenses on the tiling of the roof, 24 cwt. of tile, 12s. ; 
300 of laths and 1000 of nails, 7s. ^d. ; three sacks and 
half of lime, 5*. iod.\ the "destructive" glazier's bill, 
£1 igs. 6d., and " Paid John Norton for Righting the 
Galery, 9^." 

1735. There is only one entry this year for 
u Hospital and Bridge money, 7s. gd." But we have 
6s, 8d. for a sequestration, about which there is no 
other record or information. 
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There are two visitations again this year, and the in- 
evitable glazier's bill. 

1736. We have, this year, the last entry for "the 
Hospital and Bridge money," which is entered at 
5*. \od. There are again expenses with the tiling of 
the church. 

For whiting the Church £100 

To the Glazier 100 

For leathering ye Bells and cleaning the 

gutters in the Lidds 16 

For drink at Hellyars 120 

For cleaning the Church 20 

1737. There are two visitations again this year, and 
u paid ye County Stock, js. jd? 

Pd for 8 bars and one post to make fence 

against Court Close 10 6 

Pd ye Bellman for righting ye Bells . . . 1 15 o 
Pd for a timbern block for ye Bells ... 30 

Pd ye Smith's bill on ye bels 1 17 o 

Pd to ye Peritor (apparitor) 16 

For glazing ye windows 15 9 J 

1738. There are again two visitations, and there is 
a charge of 2s. 6d. for " ye Parson's dinner." 

1739. There seems to have been some excitement 
this year about the pews. On May 28, a vestry was 
held by the rector, churchwardens, and overseers, at 
which the following resolutions were passed : " 1. That 
William Rodbard shall erect a pew next to Mr. 
Quantock's. 2. That Cha. Cox shall enlarge his pew 
home to the Minister's Reading pew. 3. That Mr. 
Quantock's pew erected in Mr. Perry's time shall 
stand." Each of these resolutions is separately 

u 
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signed by those present, viz. : Henry Burchall, rector ; 
Chas. Cox and Robert Vile, churchwardens ; Wm. 
Rodbard, Mathw. Quantock, Geo. Arden, John Fish, 
Robert Cox, William Vile. There were two visitations 
again this year. The parish communions reached as 
a rule the minimum canonical or statutable number of 
three in the year, but this year they extended to four, 
and generally continued at that number. 

1740. There is something new in this year's ac- 
counts. " For a Forme of Prayer and Proclamation 
against ye Fast, is. 6d. ; and " For a Forme of Prayer 
for ye Royall Family, is. 6d." The Fast was probably 
on account of the war with Spain. When war was 
declared in 1739, it is said that every peal in London 
was rung. In reference to this, it is said, Sir Robert 
Walpole remarked, " They may ring the bells now ; 
they will soon be wringing their hands" 
1744. A letter from Bath about Thomas Arden is. 
To a Forme of Prayer against ye Fast is. 6d. 

This was probably in reference to the war which 
France and England had declared against each other. 

1746. There are considerable repairs to the church 
roof this year, and there is a book bought " about the 
beasts is. 6d." 

" For a book about moveing the beasts is. 6d., and 
For a Book about selling the beasts ij. 6d." " About 
the beasts" we can only make a supposition. The 
churchwardens may have bought two or three cows for 
the purpose of helping them with the church expenses- 
The beasts may have got their living on the waste 
lands and in the common fields. The proceeding 
seems to have caused disturbance or dissatisfaction, 
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otherwise there would have been no need for the 
churchwardens to have bought the three books for 
guidance out of their difficulty. 

1747. An Act of Parliament, cost is. 6d., and there 
were three " Orders of Counsell " about is. 6d. each. 

Whiting ye Church £1 is. od. 

and for new Church hatches (Entrance Gates) 10s. gd. 

1749. This year a good deal was done to the tower. 

To a beam for ye Tower at £2 los.ye tunn £2 2s. 6d. 

To carriage for ye same 10s. 6d. 

To making a saw-pit and filling it ... . is. 6d. 
To a rope, to pull up the beam 43lbs. at 6d. £1 is. 6d. 
To an Oaken tree to cut planks for ye Tower at 

£2 10s. ye tunn £2 os. od. 

To carriage for the same 6s. od. 

To George Beard's bill as by his receipt 

appears £3 6s. i\d. 

To a gudgion for ye Little Bell 2s. od. 

To ye Plummer's bill as by his receipt appears 1 $s. lid. 
To John Baggs' bill about putting up ye beam in 

the Tower &c as by receipt appears £3 19*. 3d. 
To a quarter barel of Cyder about ye work . 7s. od. 
1750-175 1. There were bills both years for 

tiling, glazing, and three hundred of oaken 

board for the top of the Tower at £1 4s. od. 

per hundred : . . £3 12s. od. 

To Solomon Greenham for leathering ye Tennor 

Bell and leathreing ye 3rd Bell ... 3s. 6d. 
For Liquor for ye Tyler's at 2 pints a man per 

day £1 is. od. 

1752. To Mr Ropar of Crewkerne for a new 

Clock and ye Old Clock in exchange £6 6s. od. 
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Gave them to drink in putting up ye Clock 2s. od. 
To Henry Taylor for new tyling all ye South 

side of ye church (labour only) as by Rect 

appears £5 12s. od. 

To Roger Oldford for 15 Hogsheads of Lime for 

the same at 2s. 6d. per Hhd . . . . £1 17s. 6d. 
To Mr Wills for laths and nails for ye same £1 12s. qd. 
To John Fawn for 8 tunn 62 of tile at yd. per 

Hund : for ye same £4 14s. 6d. 

To John Bagg for labour and timber about ye 

same £2 &s. 4d. 

To the Smith for sprigs, nails, & clamps for ye 

same £1 17s. od. 

To Samuel Greenham for stone and labour about 

ye Church £1 %s. $d. 

To Mr Tett for soder and labour about ye South 

Gutter £1 2s. od. 

To the carriage of 6 load of tile & stone ... 16s. 

1753. Pd Maning for righting ye Clock £1 2s. od 
For 2lb. of wire for the Chimes and fetching it 2s. $d. 
To John Bagg for making a new great Bell 

wheele £1 7s. od. 

For the use of his pulley and getting up the bell $s. 
To John Bagg making ye lower tower door and 

finding nails for the same $s. 6d. 

To a rope for the great Bell 171b. at 6d. per 

lb Ss. 6d. 

1754. To Anthony Manning for shutting (weld- 
ing) the great Bell clipper and adding 
81bs £1 is. od. 

17 55. To Saml Cass for shutting the clipper of 

the 3rd bell .,.,,,.,.. 7s. 6d, 
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1756. To the carriage of two load of old lead 

to George H in ton £1 4s. od. 

To a hogshead of cyder for the workmen . £1 3^. od. 

To Farmer Somerton for the carrying of 4 load 
of timber, one of which was a beem for ye 
top of ye tower £2 2s. od. 

To Mr. Chas. Cox for carrying 2 load . ... 141. 

To Mr. Hardy for a rope 561b. at 6d. per 

lb £1 Zs. od. 

To Mr. Tett for casting 54 hundredweight, 3 
quarters, 17 pounds of old lead at 4s. per 
cwt jfio 19s. yd. 

To Mr. Tett for adding 11 cwt, iqr, 9lbs of new 

lead at £1 £11 6s. 6d. 

To Mr. Phillipps for timber about the Tower £8 12s. 6d. 

To a stone for the top of the Tower . . . is. 6d. 

To the Smith's bill as per receipt appears £1 16s. 6d. 

To John Robins for the Mason work about the 

top of the Tower as by receipt appears £1 gs. lod. 

To a skin of parchment for copying out the regis- 
ter 2s. id. 

To Wm. Clark for the great bell clipper which 
weighed 5olb. at 6d., £1 $s. od., A key for 
the same id. £1 $s. Sd. 

Gave them to drink in working the clipper . . is. 

To John Baggs bill about the tower and other 

things £g is. io\d. 

1759. April 17th. At a Vestry held this day it is 

agreed that the Bellfry shall be parted from the 

Church as the Churchwardens shall think proper 

at the request of the parishioners now present. 

This was signed by the rector and eight ratepayers. 
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To an Order of Prayer Thanksgivingday 2s. 

This was for the taking of Quebec by general Wolfe, 
and the annexation of Canada. General Wolfe was 
killed in the action. 

The order was followed by " another order is. 6d." 
and " An order of Prayer Fast Day ij. 6d. n 

1760. To John Bagg for putting up a new seat 

for the Clark 12s. 

To Thos. Robinson ye Glazier for 45ft. of Crown 

glass at 9\d> per foot in one of the South 

Windows £1 i$s. 7d. 

To 40 feet and 4 inches new leaded glass on ye 

Window by ye fives place at id. per foot iox. id. 
To 64ft. of wire at the same window at yd. £1 17s. qd. 
This new glass and wire was for the window on the 
west of the porch. The south side of the tower was 
used as a fives place at this time, and the window near 
appears frequently to have been broken by the fives 
ball, so new glass had to be put in, and a wire guard 
to save it from being broken. 
To John Bagg for making a frame for the Church 

window, 4s. id. 
This was the frame of the wire guard. 
To Mr. Palmer for a partition parting the Belfry from 

ye Church as by his bill appears £4 10s. od. 
To an Order of Prayer is. 6d. 9 and To an Order of 

Prayer for ye Fast is. 6d. 

1761. To an Order of Prayer for ye Queen is. 6d. 
George III was married on September 8 of this 

year. 

To a Form of Prayer for a fast on the 12th March, 
1762. 
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To John Bagg for the Churchyard Hatches and Posts 
18^., and for a Hundred of Board and making 
Kneeling benches in ye Church and other things 
£ 1 9s. od. 
1762. To a Form of Prayer for ye Prince is. 6d. 

This was for prince George of Wales (Geo. IV), born 
August 12. 

To a form of Prayer on taking the Havanna. 
Havanna was taken Aug. 14 by lord Albemarle. 

1767. To J as. Greenham for painting the dial over 
the Church 6s. 

1768. Received for two old Brasses of ye Treble Bell 
1 libs. dr. $d. 

To Mr. Willy for two new brasses for the Treble Bell 
1 ilbs. at is. 2d. t 135. $d. 

1770. To a Prayer for the Queen is. 6d. 

When the princess Elizabeth — of Hesse Homburg 
— was born). 

1771. A prayer for the Queen is. 6d. 
When princess Mary was born. 

For a paper on the death of" Princess Douiger " is. 6d. 

1772. For a prayer for the Queen is. 6d. 

1774. Dinners and Extronarys 8s. 2d. 
Paid ye Court 4s. 

1775. For fetching 2 stones for the Tower at Ham 
Hill is. 

To Samuel Greenham for stone carving and setting up 
in the Tower 17 s. 6d. 

1776. To the Plumber for leading the little Tower 
£l Js - od. 

1777. To John Sturton and his men, two days repair- 
ing ye North west corner of the Church 12s. lod. 
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To Wm. Robinson for lead and labour about the 

same as appears by his bill £ i 17*. iof</. 
To Richard Taylor, one day about the same is. id. 
To Geo. Edgar for righting the Clappers of ye Bells 
and other things as appears by his bill 155. yd. 
For several years at this period there are a number 
of " Orders in Council," " Prayers for the Queen," 
" Books of Prayer for a Fast," and " Forms of Prayer ; " 
also " A Book of Prayer by Proclamation for a Fast," 
all charged at is. 6d. The dinners and " extronaries " 
at visitation now occur only once a year. 

1782. April 1st Order of vestry that " The Poor 
Land under Hamdon Hill adjoining Coleins's Piece 
shall be measured and bounded out and that the 
Churchwardens and Occupier be desired to have the 
same done as soon as opportunity serves." 

This year, as in so many others, there are repairs to 
the church roof. 
To 7 Hogsheads of Lime used on ye Church at 2s. 6d. 

per Hogd as by Bill appears 17^. 6d. 
To Richard Taylor for pointing ye roof of ye Church 
and hair as by his bill appears £4 us. qi. 
And the never-failing glazier's bill amounts to 
19s. $d. 

1783. To a Register for Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages as by bill appears £ 1 Ss. od. t and making 
the Great Bell wheel for plank board nails and 
labour and other things £1 4s. 8d. 

1788. Form of Prayer for the King's recovery, is. 6d. 
Thanksgiving for the same is. 6d. 

1789. Another thanksgiving for the king's recovery 
is. 6d. 
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1793. To Thos Sprackett for 3 ton of Ham Tile at 
lod. £2 10s. od. 

1794.* To James Young for 8 square and 64 feet of 
Ham Tiling at 6s. per square £2 us. lid. and 4 
square 68 feet of slate covering on the North 
side of the Church at 10s. 6d., £2 gs. $d. 

1795. Two Fofrns of Prayer not paid last year 35. 
Form of Prayer for the Preservation of ye King is. 6d. 
Form of Prayer for ye Princess of Wales is. 6d. 

This was immediately before the princess Charlotte 
was born in January, 1796. 

1796. Oct. 1. Paid for a Prayer of Thanksgiving for 
a Good Harvest is. 6d. 

1798. There were two public thanksgivings this 
year. These were for the great battle of the Nile 
and other victories under Nelson. There was also a 
" Form of Prayer for a Gineral Fasts " ; this, no doubt, 
was in reference to the extraordinary doings of Bona- 
parte, and especially to his so-called " Army of Eng- 
land," which he had stationed at Boulogne at this time. 

1799. There is still expenditure on the church roof. 
John Bagg's bill for repairing the roof £1 17s. gd. 
Paid Alexr Smith's bill for j\ square of Ham Tile and 

' striping ' the same and other work on the roof 
£4 6s. 2d. 
Pd Thos Spracket for 7 ton 10 cwt of Ham Tile at 
lod. £6 5s. od. 

1800. On the 15th May this year, Hatfield, a 
lunatic, shot at the king in Drury Lane Theatre. 
This led, on May 28, to a " Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for the treasonable attempt against his 
Majesty is. 6d." 
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On the 14th December, is. 6d. was " paid for a pro- 
clamation concerning the scarcity of grain." 

About this time the archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the House of Lords, recommended a series of resolu- 
tions, and a voluntary association by which each of 
their lordships should bind himself to lessen as much 
as possible the consumption of bread and flour in his 
family. One of these resolutions is thus solemnly 
worded : " We the undersigned agree, that, until the 
10th October next, we will not consume or permit to 
be consumed, in any week, within our respective 
families more wheaten bread than in the proportion of 
One Quartern loaf for each of the individuals of whom 
our said families may be composed; and also that 
during the same period, we will discontinue and cause 
to be discontinued^ within our said families, 'all 
pastry.' " Very strange reading at the present day. 

1 80 1 . Jan 29th. Paid for a Proclamation for a general 
Fasts and for altering ye Prayers for ye United 
States of England and Ireland 3^. 

This was after the act of union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
April 30th. A Form of Prayer for the recovery of 

His Majesty after sickness is. 6d. 
Gave to nine saylors with passes is. 

1802. May 20th. Paid for a Proclamation for Thanks- 
giving for Peace is. 6d. 

This was for the short respite afforded by the Treaty 
of Amiens. 

1803. March 4. Paid for a Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for his Majesty against the treason- 
able attempt against his person. 
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This refers to the conspiracy of col. Despard who 
was executed. 

July 31. Paid for a Form of Prayer to be used during 
the war. 
Commencement again of the war with France. 
August 18. Postage of ye Important Consideration 
of the People of England is. 

1804. A Form of Prayer for His Majesty's perfect 
recovery from his Dangerous Illness is. 6d. 

1805. Dec. 5. Paid for a proclamation and Form of 
Prayer for a General Thanksgiving is. 6d. 

This thanksgiving was for the great battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

1809. O ct ' I2 » P a *d f° r a Form of Prayer for a 
General Thanksgiving for the length of His 
Majesty's reign — 50 years. 

1 8 10. Oct 7. Paid for a Proclamation and form of 
Prayer for a Thanksgiving for a good Harvest is6d. 

1812. Sep. 2. Paid for a Prayer of Thanksgiving for 
a Victory over the French by Lord Wellington. 

The battle of Vittoria. 
Iron Chests for the Registers £3 or. od. 

There were considerable repairs this year to the 
south side of the church roof. 

1813. Aug. 5. Paid for a Prayer and Thanksgiving 
for the successes over the French Army is. 6d. 

Wellington in the Peninsular War. 
Oct 14. A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for a 

good Harvest. 
Dec. 4. A proclamation and Form of Prayer for a 
General Thanksgiving. 
For the continued successes of the Army. 
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1 8 14. June 23. Paid for a proclamation and Form 
of Prayer for a Thanksgiving 2s. 6d. 
A partial peace was signed on 11 Dec, 1813, and 
Bonaparte was at last driven to abdicate on 4 April, 

1 8 14. We may assume that the 2s. 6d for the form 
of thanksgiving was paid with great satisfaction. 

1815. Paid postage of a letter from Applesford in 
Kent is. 

July 11. Paid for a proclamation and a Form of 

Prayer for ye Victory over the French Army at 

Waterloo 2s. 6d. 
Aug. 16. Paid for a letter for ye officiating Minister 

for ye relief of the widdows yt their husbands was 

killed at ye Battle of Waterloo 2s. 

18 16. Jan. 3. Paid 2s. 6d. for another proclamation 
and Form of Prayer for a General Thanksgiving. 

A Follio Prayer Book for ye Church £2 2s. od. 

1 8 17. Paid for taking down ye boards over the 
Church and cleaning ye Rubish dr. vod. 

The boarding in this case must have been that put 
over the moulded oak ribs of two bays at the eastern 
end of the nave, and which were decorated with gold 
stars. This was before there was any ceiling, and the 
stone tiling at the other part of the roof was seen in- 
side the church. 
Nov. 29. For a letter concerning the Poor is. qi. 

1 818. Paid for a proclamation for altering the Prayer 
for ye Royal Family 2s. 6d. 

Robert Bool's bill about ye Posts in ye Churchyard 

and walling ye door \2s. 6d. 
Paid for 3 Stone Posts and Stone for walling ye North 

Door £2 12s. id. 
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Various legends are connected with the north door 
of some churches. It is probable in this case that the 
passages would not have formed a complete cross 
without the north door. This doorway is of a sub- 
ordinate character to the south and west doorways. 
Its use was probably as an approach to the north side 
of the churchyard, and not for any doctrinal signifi- 
cance. 

Postage of a letter from Wells id. 
Paid for Bell and Chiem (chimes) roaps £2 16s. id. 
1820. Paid for a Form of Prayer for Do. and ye 

Royal Family. 
Pd. for a Form of Prayer and thanksgiving for the 
present King viz. Geo. 4th 2s. 6d. 

1 82 1. There was considerable outlay on the church 
roof this year. 

Paid for stripping off the tile off the roof 3s. 6d. 
Pd. for tile &c for the North side of the Church 

£13 13* 3K 
Pd. for repairing the rafters of the Church £30 6s. qd. 
Pd. for repairing the Bells &c. £4 12s. qd. 
Pd. for tiling the North side of the Church £9 12s. o\d. 
At a vestry held April 24, it was ordered " That the 
Nave of the Church be ceiled and the Resurrection 
piece knocked down." This was done at a cost of 

£15. 

This resurrection piece was not knocked down till 
29 May, 1822, when liquor to the amount of 2s. 6d. 
was given " for ye men taking down ye screen between 
ye Church and ye Chancel," and is. was paid for "a 
Besom to clean ye Church and cleaning." White- 
washing was also done at a cost of £4 12s. lid. 
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July 11. Expenses at Visitation and part of Certifi- 
cate sworning in Isaac Buckrell Parish Clerk 
amounted to i&r. 

1827. May 7th. Paid to Breefs 2s. tod. 
In the following year 2s. 6d. was paid to " Breefs." 

1830. Jan. 12. Paid for a Prayer for the distress of 
the Country 2s. 6d. 

Pd. for cutting up old Tombs Headstones &c making 
the path from the gate to the Porch 12s. 6d. 

Pd. two men assisting at do £1 or. 6d. 

1836. A new set of chimes was put up at a cost 

of £20 1 or. od. t towards which Mr. Quantock gave 

£10. 

1837. June 20. Pd. for a Prayer for the King 2s. 6d. 

June 28. Pd. for a proclamation for the Queen zs. 6d. 

Pd. for writing & gilding the ten Commandments 
£4 $s. od. 

1840. June 22. Paid for a form of Prayer for the 
Queen 2s. 6d. 

Nov. 29. Pd for a Form of Prayer on the birth of a 
Princess 2s. 6d. 

1 841. Paid for a Form of Prayer for Prince Albeit 
2s. 6d. 

Nov. 15. Paid for a Form of Prayer for the birth of a 

Prince 2s. 6d. 
Pd. for a Form of Prayer for the Prince of Wales 2s. 6d. 
Feb. 15. Pd. for a Form of Prayer for inserting the 
name of Prince Albert in the Liturgy. 
Nothing of note occurs in the accounts for several 
years. There are the usual entries for visitations, for 
glazing, repairing the clock and bells, for the clerk's 
salary, etc., till 1862, when it was arranged to restore 
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the church. This was done at a cost of about £900. 
This money was nearly all raised by subscription, 
£100 being borrowed from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, to be repaid by annual instalments, 
with interest, in thirty years. 

1868. This year the power of raising a church rate 
by law was taken away, by what was incorrectly called 
the Church Rate Abolition Act. A voluntary church 
rate was collected to meet church expenses, and a 
compulsory rate was collected at the same time till 
the loan was repaid. Without saying anything about 
the policy of this change, no question could have been 
discussed in a more illogical manner than this question 
was. The rate was called an impost, which it never 
was. It rested entirely with the parishioners assembled 
in vestry whether there should be a church rate or not, 
and the effect of the act was the taking away from 
the parish the power to make this rate, and, in effect, 
a rate for any other purpose whatever, on the authority 
of the vestry. In fact the act extinguished the vestry 
as a body having control over their own money. It 
was the death-blow of the ancient parish vestry, and 
altered the position of the Established Church very 
considerably. The people of England no longer made 
it a duty to maintain, as part of our institutions, the 
buildings in which the ministry and offices of religion 
are free and unpaid for, open to all ; and the church 
no longer comprises the whole body of the people, but 
is now a sect, so far as the support and maintenance 
of the church are concerned. 

1872. The sum of £50 16s. was subscribed this 
year by parishioners and friends, for the purpose of 
altering and enlarging the organ. 
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1880. Considerable repairs were carried out this 
year to the roof of the church at a cost of £170 17s. Sd. 

The balance of loan was paid to the Public Works 
Loan Board in 1882. 

1887. The organ was moved from the chapel of 
Our Lady of Pity to St Saviour's Chapel. The in- 
strument was considerably enlarged and improved at 
a cost of £157 4s. g\d. 

1894. The system of a voluntary rate being a very 
unsatisfactory one, it was given up, and collections at 
both services to meet the current expenses were begun 
this year. 

The Charity. 

In this parish there is a charity which was created in 
1707. It appears that the rector at that time, the 
Rev. John Constantine, became possessed of £2$ 
belonging to the parish. Of this money, £16 6s. Sd. 
was said to be derived from the ancestors of Aminadab 
Bayly, and £10 from the ancestors of William Rod- 
bard, who gave this money to the poor of Norton-sub- 
Hamdon, upon trust to the rector, churchwardens, and 
overseers of the poor. The expense of preparing the 
deed may account for the difference of £1 6s. Sd. A 
public meeting of the parishioners was held, and at 
their request the money was invested in three parcels 
of land, viz. : three yards in a furlong called Windick, 
three yards in Colford furlong, and three yards in a 
field called Under Hambdon. This land was bought 
of Samuel Bayly, yeoman of this parish, and the con- 
ditions of the trust are as follows : " To lett sett and 
manage the same to the most advantage and to pay 
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the over plusse oute in every yeare to the support of 
poor decayed housekeepers and such distressed parish- 
ioners as have noe constant relief by or from the poor 
rate, in such manner and proportion as the Rector, 
Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor for the time 
being, or the major part of them, whereof the Rector 
for the time being to be one, shall think meet." The 
signatures to the deed on the part of the parish are as 
follows: John Constantine Rector of Norton under 
Hambdon, John Pitt, Aminadab Bayly, William Rod- 
bard, Frideswide Cox, widow, Elizabeth Spurr, widow, 
Charles Greenham, Samuel Somerton, James Quantock, 
William Arden, John Quantock the elder, John Quan- 
tock the younger, Robert Newcourt, and Edmund 
Horbey. 

The income from the poor land has fluctuated con- 
siderably according to circumstances. The money 
has been distributed in doles to such persons as the 
trustees have thought eligible from year to year, in 
accordance with the terms of the deed. 

In 1892 the trustees, with the sanction of the 
Charity Commissioners, exchanged the three parcels 
of land mentioned in the deed for an enclosed piece 
called " Little Norton Close," of larger measurement, 
belonging to Mr. Quantock Shuldham, of Norton 
Manor. 

List of Churchwardens 
As given in the register and parish books from 1598. 

1598. Robert Newcourt John Chislet 

1599. „ „ John Helier. 

1600. Thomas Spore Robert Moore. 
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1601. 


Philip Waggett 


Aminadab Bayley. 


1602. 


William Newcourt 


William Salisbury. 


1603. 


George Cox 


Edwardi Quantocke. 


1604. 


John Hamlin 


Robert Salisbury. 


1605. 


Robert Baily 


Robert Philipson. 


1606. 


William Hyllier 


William Smith. 


1607. 


Robert Salisbury 


Robert Cox. 


1608. 


Robert Cox 


Robert Salisbury. 


1609. 


John Oasteler 


William Salisbury. 


1610. 


Francis Roale 


Andrew Crabb. 


161 1. 


Phillip Waggett 


Robert Moore. 


1612. 


William Salisbury 


William Moore. 


1613. 


William Smith 


William Rodbirde. 


1614. 


Robt Baily ye younger 


William Newcombe. 


1615. 


Laurence Salisbury 


Roger Baily. 


1616. 


Franncis Rolle 


George Quantock. 


1617. 


George Pitt 


Thomas Greenham. 


1618. 


Adrian Quantock 


John Ostler. 


1619. 


Robert Philipson 


Robert Salisbury. 


1620. 


William Salisbury 


Edward Baylie. 


1621. 


Robert Moore 


Thomas Byshopp. 


1622. 


George Cox 


Andrew Crabb. 


1623. 


Robert Bayly 


William Newcourt 


1624. 


William Rodbird 


William Smyte. 


1625. 


Robert Moore 


Robert Arden. 


1626. 


George Arden 


Adrian Quantock. 


1627. 


Franncis Rolle 


Roger Baily. 


1628. 


George Pitt 


Thomas Greenham. 


1629. 


James Phillipson 


John Chislett, 


1630. 


William Salisbury 


Henry Quantock. 


1631. 


Franncis Rolle 


John Ostler. 


1632. 


Adrian Quantock 


William Newcourt. 
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1633. 


George Pitt 


Richard Byshopp. 


1634. 


William Salisbury 


Edward Baylie. 


1635. 


Franncis Rolle 


Roger Baylie. 


1636. 


Andrew Crabb 


Lawrence Salisbury. 


1637. 


George Pytt 


Henry Quantock. 


1638. 


George Pytt 


» 9> 


1639. 


Treamor Salisbury 


John Prior. 


1640. 


Franncis Rolle 


Robert Cox. 


1642. 


John Pitt 


John Ostler. 


1643. 


Adrian Quantock only. 




1648. 


Andrew Bull 


Henery Quantock. 


1680. 


Aaron Rodbard 


Charles Greenham. 


1683. 


John Prior 


S. Holloway. 


1684. 


John Bremble 


John Byshop. 


1685. 


John Baylife 


James Greenham. 


1692. 


James Quantock 


Aron Salisbury. 


1725. 


Aminadab Baylye 


William Rodbard. 


1726. 


n rt 


» » 


1727. 


Thos. Vile 


Charles Barnton. 


1728. 


Samuel Greenham 


John Osbon. 


1729. 


» tt 


» n 


1730. 


Charles Cox 


John Osborn. 


1731. 


n * 


Aminadab Baylye. 


1732. 


Wm. Rodbard 


»> 1* 


1733. 


» » 


Chas. Cox. 


1734. 


*y » 


» » 


1735. 


Chas. Cox 


John Osbon. 


1736. 


» » 


n rt 


1737. 


John Fish 


Matthew Quantock. 


1738. 


Wm. Rodbard 


» 99 


1739. 


Chas. Cox 


Robert Vile. 


1740. 


Wm. Rodbard 


Geo. Arden. 
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1741. 


Wm. 


Rodbard 


Geo. Arden. 


1742. 


Chas. 


Cox 


Matthew Quantock. 


1743- 


Wm. 


Rodbard 


Chas. Cox. 


1744- 


tt 


n 


Geo. Arden. 


1745. 


Robt. 


Cox 


Saml. Summerton. 


1746. 


Geo. 


Arden 


Saml. Sumerton. 


1747- 


Chas. Cox 


Tho. Vile. 


1748. 


Matw 


. Quantock 


Saml. Somerton. 


*749- 


» 


a 


Robt Vile. 


1750. 


Robt. Vile 


Saml. Sumerton. 


1751. 


» 


» 


tt a 


1752. 


Matw 


. Quantock 


tt tt 


1753- 


tt 


tt 


Wm. Vile. 


1754- 


it 


» 


a n 


I75S. 


i> 


» 


Geo. Arden. 


1756. 


tt 


it 


n a 


1757. 


tt 


n 


Saml. Somerton. 


1758. 


tt 


n 


Chas. Cox. 


1759- 


it 


tt 


a tt 


1760. 


tt 


tt 


tt tt 


1761. 


tt 


tt 


tt tt 


1762. 


» 


tt 


tt tt 


1763- 


it 


V 


tt tt 


1764. 


tt 


11 


ft »» 


1765. 


tt 


tt 


it tt 


1766. 


a 


n 


tt n 


1767. 


it 


tt 


tt tt 


1768. 


tt 


tt 


tt ft 


1769. 


tt 


tt 


a a 


1770. 


Thos. 


Best 


Saml. Greenham. 


1771. 


Chas. 


Cox 


»• n 


1772. 


» 


i» 


a » 
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Chas. 1 


Cox 


'774- 


ll 


» 


1775- 


» 


w 


1776. 


James 


Quantock 


1777- 


»» 


» 


1778. 


Thomas Murly 


1779- 


» 


>» 


1780. 


James 


Quantock 


1781. 


» 


M 


1782. 


» 


it 


1783. 


>» 


n 


1784. 


•> 


»> 


1785. 


*• 


•1 


1786. 


» 


M 


1787. 


II 


II 


1788. 


II 


»> 


1789. 


II 


II 


1790. 


» 


II 


I79I- 


»» 


tl 


1792. 


•1 


II 


1793- 


II 


M 


1794- 


tt 


II 


1795- 


William Peren 


1796. 


11 


II 


1797- 


II 


II 


1798. 


tt 


II 


1799- 


11 


II 


i8oo. 


11 


II 


1 801. 


11 


II 


1802. 


» 


II 


1803. 


tt 


II 


1804. 


n 


II 
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Saml. Greenham. 



William Perren. 



II 


11 


II 


11 


II 


tt 


Edward Patch. 



11 


11 


11 


n 


11 


11 


n 


11 


n 


11 
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1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1 8 16. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 

1833. 
1834. 

1835. 
1836. 
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William Pcren Edward Patch. 



Edward Patch 



»» 



William Greenham 



John Trask 



Chas. Cox Bartlett. 



John Hodges. 



William Ford. 



„ „ Jacob Hodges. 

„ „ Isaac Hodges. 

» John Bagg. 

n n William Ford. 

John Matthew Quantock John Trask. 



John Trask 



Chas. Cox. 
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1837- 


John Trask 


Chas. Cox. 


1838. 


n 


» 


11 11 


1839. 


11 


t> 


11 11 


1840. 


99 


»> 


11 11 


1841. 


If 


i» 


i* 11 


1842. 


*l 


» 


11 11 


i8 4 3. 


99 


» 


Henry Murch. 


1844. 


99 


99 


William Patch. 


1845. 


II 


11 


11 ii 


1846. 


1* 


» 


n 11 


i8 4 7. 


» 


11 


John Cary. 


1848. 


99 


u 


William Trask. 


1849. 


II 


II 


Isaac Buckrell Hay ward. 


1850. 


»» 


» 


n 1* 


1851. 


M 


If 


John Cary. 


1852. 


II 


II 


11 ii 


1853. 


ff 


II 


Chas. Cox. 


1854. 


» 


II 


William Trask. 


1855. 


fl 


II 


II 9» 


1856. 


II 


r 


fl ff 


1857. 


If 


11 


»l M 


1858. 


II 


11 


II II 


1859. 


II 


>i 


II II 


i860. 


II 


>i 


II II 


1 861. 


If 


ii 


» II 


1862. 


William Trask 


Isaac Buckrell Hayward. 


1863. 


M 


»* 


>i 11 


1864. 


» 


11 


11 11 


1865. 


fl 


11 


i> 11 


1866. 


II 


11 


11 n 


1867. 


»» 


1* 


H 11 


1868. 


II 


11 


Charles Trask. 
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1869. William Trask Charles Trask. 



1870. 


n 


n 




tt 


a 


1871. 


tt 


» 




tt 


tt 


1872. 


tt 


n 




n 


tt 


1873. 


Chas. 


Trask, 




Geo. 


Cary. 


1874. 


» 


tt 




tt 


tt 


1875. 


» 


tt 




tt 


» 


1876. 


»y 


tt 




n 


tt 


1877. 


tt 


t» 




t» 


n 


1878. 


tt 


» 




n 


a 


1879. 


tt 


tt 




tt 


n 


1880. 


it 


tt 




tt 


tt 


1881. 


tt 


n 




n 


tt 


1882. 


tt 


n 




n 


tt 


1883. 


tt 


tt 




n 


tt 


1884. 


tt 


n 




Jos. Cary. 


1885. 


tt 


n 




tt 


n 


1886. 


11 


n 




tt 


it 


1887. 


» 


tt 




tt 


tt 


1888. 


tt 


tt 




Thos 


. Richards, 


1889. 


tt 


n 




tt 


n 


1890. 


n 


tt 




n 


n 


1 891. 


it 


» 




tt 


tt 


1892. 


F. Quantock Shuldham 


n 


a 


1893. 




tt 


tt 


Chas. Trask. 


1894. 




n 


n 


tt 


tt 


1895. 




tt 


n 


tt 


it 


1896. 




n 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1897. 




tt 


tt 


tt 


n 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Overseer? Accounts. 

THERE are few amongst those who try to write 
a description of old times who can find books 
or documents old enough for their wishes. Our ac- 
counts for the relief of the poor before 1774 seem to 
have been destroyed. The oldest book of the kind 
has this heading on the first page : 

"29th September, 1774. An Account v of what has 
been paid and received by Matthew Quantock and 
John Bambury as Overseers for and concerning the 
relief of the Poor of this Parish in the year 1774." 

At this time the money was paid personally by the 
overseers to the poor. Mr. Quantock paid in relief to 
the poor, etc., for his half of the year, £\g 15*. $\<L 
Of this amount, £2 i$s. j\d. was paid to the "County 
Stock M or county rate. This rate was levied on the 
hundred, and the hundred court apportioned the shares 
to, and the hundred constable collected the rate from, 
the several parishes. If the county levy amounted to 
£2,000, the hundred of Houndsborough, Barwick, and 
Coker would have to raise £60 as its proportion, and 
the parish of Norton £3 14s. 2d. When Norton paid 
£2 i$s. j\cL, the county levy must have been £1,500. 

Some payments by the overseers were for relief in 
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kind, such as mending a bed, buying a bed, two loaves 
of bread, a " lincy " coat and a change, for a child's coffin, 
etc. The remainder was for regular permanent relief 
in money, in sums from 2s. 6d. to is. per week, for an 
average number of twelve persons, besides a few doles 
to persons in distress. Bread at this time was %\d. a 
loaf. The whole disbursements for the year, including 
£4 6s. $\<L paid to the County Stock, amounted to 
£46 gs. c\d. 

At a vestry held April, 1775, * it was then and there 
ordered that the Overseers shall receive of Robert 
Greenham, five shillings, Samuel Tanner, one shilling, 
Elizabeth Salisbury, one shilling, and Sarah Osborne, 
two shillings and sixpence by yearly payment for 
House rents." This is signed by John Pester, curate, 
Matthew Quantock, Charles Cox, Benjamin Chaffey, 
John Cox, John Bambury, and Samuel Greenham. 
These houses were owned by the parish, and were let 
to the poorest people at the small annual rent named. 
There are some charges in the accounts for repairs to 
these old houses this year. Glazing the Poor-house 
window 8s. 1 \d., and putting up a window in the Poor- 
house 4*. &/., so that the rent was not sufficient to pay 
for these repairs. At this time it was the custom for 
one of the overseers to be sworn to the correctness of 
the accounts before two justices (in several cases 
William Rodbard and J. V. Rodbard), who were resi- 
dents here. It should be observed that the overseers 
gave relief in all cases according to their own judg- 
ment ; but long-established custom was a very safe 
guide as to the suitability of the relief. Although the 
overseers gave the relief according to their own judg- 
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ment, a committee of ratepayers examined the ac- 
counts every month, and the results of their examin- 
ation were entered in the Monthly Accounts Book, 
and duly signed by every member of the committee. 
This was also done every six months in the General 
Account Book. 

The first assessment made by the overseers for the 
relief of the poor has this heading : 

"A rate made by John Cox and Charles Banton, 
Overseers of the Poor of the Parish of Norton under 
Hamdon for the year 1775 to be collected by them as 
often as it shall be found necessary for the relief of the 
Poor of the same Parish and to be paid by the persons 
hereunder mentioned or by the occupiers of their 
respective estates,* namely : 

s. d. 
The Revd Mr Ford or John Cox, Occupier 3 o 
Mr Matt Quantock for ye Farm . . . . 3 o£ 

Mr Rodbard 2 iof 

Mr Quantock 2 9i 

Ditto for Colvard 2 

Ditto for Napp Living 10 

Mr Chas Cox 6 

Mr Richard Cox 3 

Mrs Cox £ 

Mr Gawler 5 J 

MrBartlett 7 

Mr Obaldestone or Occupier 2\ 

Widow Burgess 2 

Mr Chas Cox 10 

Mr Harvard or Occupier 6 

Mr Best \ 
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s. d 

Robt Child Esq. or Occupier 3 

Ditto for Newcotts 4$ 

Ditto for late Joseph Arden's 6 

Ditto for late Sarah Baileys . . . ; . 9 

Edmond Hockey 4J 

Mr Samuel Greenham 10 

Mr Wills or Occupier 4J 

Mr Chaffey 10 

MrWUliamVile 6 

Jane Bagg 1 

Chas Banton 6 

Mr Buckrell 2J 

Mr Gawler or Occupier i£ 

John Greenham $ 

Mr Buckrell for late Seagers } 

Mr Chas Cox 1 

Joseph Seager } 

Mr Benj Chaffey for the Poor Land . . 1 

£1 2 11J 

This assessment was confirmed by two justices, 
Wm. Rodbard and J. V. Rodbard. 

In one half year in 1775 there are entries for " 8 
yards of Dowlas 6s. &d." and " for making two shirts 
for Jeremiah Pearse iod" 

Amongst other charges during the next few years 
are the following : 

1776. 

To the Easter meeting expenses ios. 

Daniel Hamlings shoes 5*. 

Two beds for Mattw Garret and Ann Greenham 1 $s. 6d. 
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Eliz. Ardens Coat 3*. gd. 

John Guards Licence Marriage and Expenses £4 or. 6d 
To Edith Hamlen for taking care of Eliz. Arden 
3 weeks & soap &c 4*. 6\d. 

1777. 

Paid John Tannar in time of need is. 6d. 

For this book is. 

For half yard of flaning 6d. 

To 9| yards of Dowlas for Thomas Salisbury's Child- 
ren at iod., is. i\d. 

To a Waker with Ann Clark, one night, 6d. 

To House rent for Thomas Salisbury £ 1 $s. od. 

Jeremiah Pierce, 2 weeks and common necessaries for 
Funeral 23*. 

Indentures of two Apprentices at £2 each. 

Several bushels of wheat, at 6s. &d. per bushel, were 

given in relief in the winter of 1777-8. 

1778. 
Jan 15. To Richard Garrett 1 bushel of Wheat at 
6s. id. 

Ditto for Medicine in his sickness 2s, 
Jan 22nd Ditto 3 pecks of Wheat $s. 
„ 29th Ditto 1 bushel of Wheat 6s. id. 
Bell and Grave for Susan Rowsell, carrying her to 

Church and liquor 2s. 
April Elizabeth Pratt 3 yds qr Brinn at is. id. per 

yard 3s. g^d. • 
Two oak posts, 3 bars staple and Labour at Hile 

(Common field) 14s. od. 
Haling up the Posts and bars 6d 
To a lock for the bars is. od 
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*779> 
To Mr Wm Perren i\ Hundd of Reed at 10s. 6d per 

Hund: 15* gd. 
To Thomas Bull, the thatcher for laying the above on 

the Parish House adjoining the Pound £1 4s. 4d. 

1780. 

Paid for Elizabeth Prat for " intendens in sickness and 
lain of her out " 4*. 6d. : and for Bell and Grave 
2s. 6d. : and for the Cofin gs. 

Paid for 7 yards of Dowlis at 13d. per yard js. jd 

1781. 

To 4i yards of Blanketing for Edith Hamblin 4s. 6d 

To Samuel Tanner in need, 3 weeks at 4s. } 12s. 

To John Bagg about Samuel Tannar's — Parish — house 

9* Id. 
To George Edgar for 4 lbs of Spriggs is. 8d 
Paid for rafters and waddle 6s. 2d 
i£ hundred of reed at 12s. per hund. i$s. 
To the thatcher for labour and spars fs. 6d. 
Do for cleaving and nailing up the wattle is. 
Paid the Doctor's bill £1 8s. gd 
Paid Mr Toller for getting the Militia money Sx. 

It seems that the militia money was not obtained 
without the assistance of a solicitor. 

1782. 

In the accounts of this year, and of many years 
after, besides the customary relief, there are entries 
for bottles of « Physick," " Shirts and the making/' 
" Relief given in distress," then for * laying out," 
" diging of the grave," " the coffin," and " ringing ye 
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Bel." Similar entries have appeared previously. 
There are many charges for helping to pay house 
rent, and for shoes, clothing, etc, also, 
Paid Mr Chaffey with an apprentice and indentures 

£2 3s. gd. 
Paid Mr Willey for measuring ye Poorland 5* 
To 6 Landmark stones for ye Poorland at gd. 9 4s. 6d. 
Paid Mr Cox, curing Matthew Garret's child's head 

10s. 6d. 
The total amount " disbursted " this year £62 is. $\d. 

1783. 

Received John Salisbury's rent at 2s. 6d., and 
William Genge's house rent at is. 

These were the rents, for a year, of two of the Poor- 
houses. 
The total amount of the rate for the year £71 lis. gd. 

1784. 

There are several entries for washing and mending, 
Mose Nowell ij. per month 
For a leather waistcoat for Mose Nowell, js. gd. 
For shaven him 6d 

For pair shoes 5*. 6d 

For breeches and a shirt 5*. od. 
Stockings is. 6d. 

Mending shoes ij. jd 

For one skin and mending waistcoat is. 6d. 
Tapeing his shoes is. id. 

For breeches $s. id 

Mending shoes is. gd. 

For two shirts 6s. 6d 
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For 6 yards of canvas to make him shirts at is. per 

yard: 
making and buttons for ditto 1 id 
For attending him in sickness 6d. 
For 2 yards of cloath to make a waistcoat at $s. per 

yard: 
making same as by bill appears 4*. $d 

Who poor Mose Nowell was there is no further 
record. All these entries show how he was taken care 
of while living, for several years, but there is no men- 
tion of his burial There are several other cases of 
similar relief at different times. 

1786. 

There occurs at this time a curious case of dealing 
with refractory and erring poverty. 
Expenses of William Best and Ann Pitman 
At Merriet in taken him up 2s. 6d. 

At Petherton to have him examining 2s. $d 

To Mr Toller for examining 3*. 6d 

To Mr Baker for Leicens £2 os. od. 

To Mr Tachel, Curate of Norton for marrien them 

ios.6d. 
Paid the Clark ditto $s. 

Paid Matt Osborne for Best and two gards is. 6d. 
Dinner and supper for Ditto $s. 6d. 

Paid the gard Friday and Satterday 4*. 

Breakfas nex morning and lickquer 6s. $d. 

Expences at Martock 2s. 

This case allows much scope for the imagination. 

In November this year is the first of many similar 
entries: 
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To what was usually given to the Ringers 5th Novem- 
ber is now ordered to be given to the Singers 
2s. 6d. 
It appears from these entries that the ringers had 
given some great offence to the inhabitants. In the 
May following, resentment against the ringers con- 
tinues, and the following occurs : 
To ye singers for ye 29th May, which was usually 
given to the ringers 2s. 6d. 
The ringers must have given very great offence 
indeed, for these entries are repeated annually for nine 
years after, when it is probable that the ill-feeling was 
abated in the presence of distress, and when there 
were more serious matters to consider. 

1793. 

The rates for each year to this time have seldom 
exceeded £70, but a considerable increase now be- 
gins. 

The expenditure in 1795, in relief to the poor, 
amounts to £99 i&r. $\d.\ the following year to 
£120 15X. i\d. The charges on the rates rapidly 
increase, and in the year 1800 they amount to 
£299 9s. n$d. The numbers receiving regular relief 
are greatly increased, and the rate of pay is higher. 

In 1795 there are some new kinds of entry, viz. : 
Paid Dr Cox for inockelating divers poor children in 
the Parish at 2s. 6d. per head, 50 in all, £6 5-r. od. 
Paid towards raising a man for ye Navy in connection 
with Odcombe £7 is. 6d. 9 and expenses in con- 
ducting him to Taunton $s. 

This shews the great pressure there was for raising 

A A 
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men for the navy at this beginning of a great war, 
between lord Howe's victory in June, 1794, and the 
battle of the Nile in 1798. There was such a demand 
for the increase of the navy, that parliament passed 
an act early this year, not only for men to be got from 
each merchant ship, but for every parish in the king- 
dom to be made to contribute one man. But there 
was, unfortunately, a pressure of another kind . Poverty 
increased with the price of bread, and in June, the first 
entry is made of an " allowance in bread for the poor.* 
This was only 8*. g\d. ; but in the next month, July, 
the amount is £4 14s. 6\d. ; in August the amount is 
£3 13s. 6\d. This kind of relief does not occur again 
till June, 1796, when there is an " alowance in barley 
for the poor 10s." There was another " alowance " of 
barley in August (the harvest was a good one this 
year) to the amount of 5*. In harvest time, this 
relief in corn was discontinued, and it was not found 
necessary again till November, 1799, when a vestry 
was held, " and it was agreed that the present Over- 
seers shall have a power to raise and collect a sum not 
exceeding £10, which is to be applied for the relief of 
the Second Poor in reducing the price of bread to xod. 
per loaf according to a list that shall be made out for 
that purpose specifying such persons' names with the 
number of loaves they are weekly to receive at that 
price." This is signed by M. Quantock, Robt Chaffey, 
Wm Perin, churchwarden, S. Greenham, S. Baker, 
Edwd. Patch, Hugh Holland, overseer. 

The average price of wheat for this year was 69s. 
per quarter. In the following year the average price 
was 11 y. lod. per quarter. The price of bread at the 
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time the above resolution was adopted must have been 
at least is. per loaf. 

1799. 

At this time, the parish owned five or six poor 
cottages, and several small pieces of land, which were 
of more expense and trouble than profit. 

On 24 June, a vestry was held, and " it was unani- 
mously agreed to build a Parish House for the recep- 
tion of the poor, and that all the cottage houses 
together with the several small pieces of land belong- 
ing to the Parish are to be sold if purchasers can be 
found, and the money arising from the sale thereof to 
be applied for and towards the discharge and expences 
of building such Poor House, and it is also further 
agreed that if the money arising from the sale of the 
Cottages &c should not be sufficient to defray the 
whole of the expence, that then the overseers for the 
time being shall have power to collect and raise by a 
general rate on the whole Parish such a sum as shall 
by any subsequent Vestry be deemed necessary for 
completing and finishing the same. In Witness 
whereof we have herewith set our hands, M. Quantock, 
Wm Perm, Edw Patch, Samuel Greenham, Charles 
Ruggt Hugh Holland, Aron Ford." In pursuance 
with this resolution a " Poor house " was built in Broad- 
mead Lane, but there are no records of the sale of the 
old property in the books, nor of the building of the 
new. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the parish con- 
tributes a militiaman to the defence of the country ; 
and in 1793, for the first time, there is a charge in the 
overseers' accounts for " John Pitman's wife of 45 weeks 
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of i s. f alowed by Act of Parliament," as being the wife 
of a militiaman, from January 20th to November 20th. 
In 1794, there is another payment to the wife, from 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 23, being thirteen weeks at is. In 
1795, W. Palmer is paid his bounty as a militiaman, 
£2 1 or. Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, thought that the 
war with the French Republic would not be of long 
duration, but he reckoned without a Bonaparte. Ex- 
penses and difficulties accumulate in the villages. 
There are expenses in going to Montacute four times 
about seamen, 10s. 
Paid Jas Salisbury's bounty being drawn to serve in 

the Militia 30J. 
Paid Wm Ford 30J. ditto. 
Paid Wm Greenham, ditto 30J. 

Paid towards the support of Joseph Hallet's wife and 
child serving in ye militia for Wm Greenham 30*. 

This is repeated several times. 

In Dec, 1799, there was an allowance of £6 14s. 2d. 
" in bread for the Second Poor this month." In Jan., 
1800, there is a further allowance of £6 12s. gd. in 
bread ; in Feb., £9 2s. $d. ; in March, £8 17s. 6d. ; in 
April, £1 15* od. In August there is a payment of 
£4 5*. od. to Jas. Hockey with an apprentice, and to 
Mr. Toller 30s". for the indentures. In December there 
was an " alowance in barley for ye poor, 20 bushels at 

2S.6d" 

1801. 
J any Alowance in barley for the poor 46 bushels at 

2S.6d 

Feb. Alowance in barley for the poor 25 bushels at 
2$. 6d. 
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March. Alowance in potatoes ist week Ten baggs at 

2nd week 30 baggs at 4s. £6. 

3rd „ 48 „ 4s. £9 12s. 
In April, the relief is 15 bags of potatoes at 4s. In 
the next three weeks there was an allowance of 48 
bags at 4*., £9 12s. ; in May, the relief given was 83 
bags of potatoes at 4s., £16 i2s. 9 and j\ bushels of 
beans at 4s., 30& In June, 68 bags of potatoes at 4^., 
13 bushels of beans at 45., and 4 bushels of peas at 4s. 
are allowed. In July, the relief in kind is somewhat 
less, 24 bags of potatoes at 4s., and 1 5 bushels of beans 
at 4s. The total of the overseers accounts for this 
year amounts to £350 9*. io$d. The whole of this 
money, with the exception of £21 for the County 
Stock, and a few slight repairs to the poor house and 
other small charges, was paid in relief to the poor and 
necessitous. In Dec. of the year 1800, a proclamation 
was made concerning the scarcity of grain, the suffer- 
ing for which was felt chiefly in the year following, 
and caused heavy charges on the rates. 

1802. 
The short-lived treaty of Amiens of this year had, 
amongst other matters, a very beneficial effect for a 
little time on the rates of this parish. There are 
several charges for repairing the poor house, etc. The 
total raised for the poor rates amounts for the year to 
£177 12s. i\d.y including £10 3^. \i\d. to the County 
Stock, and £$ 5s. 2d. for the services of a doctor. 

1803. 
In May, peace was at an end, and in August there 
are these entries : 
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To a bounty paid to Mr Chas Bartlett as being drawn 

to serve in ye Militia £6 6s. od 
Do Jas Greenham £6 6s. od. 

Do Jos Salisbury £6 6s. od. in the Army of Reserve 
Expenses in raising " Volenteers " ijs. 3*£, and to Jos 

Salisbury's wife and I child 6 weeks at 2s., he 

being in the Army of Reserve. 
Paid the Serjeant of ye * Volenteers " $os. 

There was great excitement in the parish at this 
time, as it was fully expected that Bonaparte would 
land an army on the coast by Bridport or Lyme, 
brought on some dark night across the channel in flat- 
bottomed boats. Many feared on going to bed that 
they would hear of the enemy's arrival in the morning. 
It is strange that the cost of relief for the wife of a 
substitute for Mr. Bartlett should be charged to the 
poor rate: such was the fact as the following shows. 
To West Chinnock Overseers for William Sage's wife, 

as serving in the Militia for Mr Bartlett, 39 weeks 

at is. from 8th July 1803 to 6th April 1804, £1 

19*. od. 
A certain number of the army reserve men had to 
be kept up by the parish on pain of a fine. In March, 
1805, a fine of £20 was paid for a vacancy in the 
army of reserve. Conveying the money, expenses 
and stamp, 3*. 2d. 

In December there is a payment of part of fine to 
the Coker overseers, £4 5*. gd. 9 for a vacancy in the 
militia. In March, 1806, part payment "towards 
raising a man £3 6s. &d." but it is not stated who paid 
the other part. Then we have " To the Constable for 
carrying the militia money to Wells, is." In- Feb- 
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ruary, 1808, £10 was paid as a militia bounty to John 
Seager, and in March Samuel Strode received £10 for 
the same reason. 

. 1808. 

Dr. Chaffey was paid for " vaxenating" 45 children, 
£4 gs. 6d. 

In July, 1*809, there are payments : 
To Chas Greenham's wife, he being out in the Local 

Militia 4 weeks and a half 18s. 6d. 
To John Hamlin's wife ditto 14-f. 
To Samuel Osborne's wife ditto 4*. 6d. 
To Thos Gard's wife ditto 4*. 6d. 
To John Greenham's wife ditto 9*. 6d. 

In August there was a payment to " ye Clerk's at 
Yeovil and expenses to get ye money paid to ye Local 
Militia's wives 6s. 6d." 

The total amount of rates since 1800 has not varied 
greatly. The amount for 18 10 was £165 16s. 8J</., 
although there was a good harvest 

In June, 181 1, we find, " Paid ye Local Militia mens' 
wives and families whilst on permanent duty, being 
13 families for two weeks as appears by certificate 
£2 is. od." Then again in August, " Paid the Clerks 
and other expenses to get the Local Militia money 
1 8 s" The rates of the year have again increased, this 
time to £193 15*. id. 

1812. 

The price of bread reached is. Sd. per loaf this year. 
In October £5 $s. od. was " paid to Local Militia mens' 
wives and families whilst on permanent duty, 2 weeks, 
as by Certificats appears." 
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1813. 

In April, £8 8s. od. was paid u to raising 4 Local 
Militia men at £2 2s. od. per man/' and £1 was paid 
"to the Clerk's and expenses to get money paid to 
Local Militia mens* wives and families while on 
duty." The rates to Lady-day this year amounted to 
£297 lys. 6d., and the following year to £248 1 is. iod. t 
although the harvest was good. In the next twenty 
years the rates fluctuate from £310 in 1820, to £182 
in 1835. The relief from the burthen of a time of 
war did not reduce the rates so much as might have 
been expected. 

These particulars help to show what a strain there 
was on the country at the time, on small communities 
as well as large. There are some notable entries 
which have been passed over, but which should be 
named in this connection. 

Although there was no war, the distress from 1818 
onwards was very great Able-bodied men were put 
to work on the roads, for the first time, by way of 
relfef, and their small earnings were charged to the 
poor's rate. This mode of relief was continued at inter- 
vals for many years. The work being of a very de- 
grading kind, connected as it was with parish relief, 
was most unsatisfactory in every way. 

In 1805, new stocks were erected. The woodwork 
cost £1 11s. 6d. 

New iron for the Stocks 2oflbs at $d, 13*. iod., and a 
new lock at 2s. 

Stocks, ordained by statute originally, were not to 
punish, but to keep men in hold. The old authorities 
say "The Lord of the Manor and Leet is to find 
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Stocks, and for lack of them the town shall forfeit five 
pounds and it is enquirable." The dilapidated remains 
of these stocks existed in this parish till 1836. They 
were erected at the cost of the rates by the overseers, 
under the impression, doubtless, that it was obligatory 
to do so. 

In 1787, the window tax was paid on two of the 
parish houses, one at gd. per quarter, and one at ^\d. 
per quarter. This tax was only paid for three years — 
one of the exigencies of the time. 

The following charges seem out of place in a poor 
rate account. In 181 1, 6s. " for taking account of ye 
poppulation." In 1821, "for making out Popilation 
10s" Again in 1831, "for serving the Popilation 
2s. 6d" This is the last charge for the purpose in the 
overseers' books. 

In 181 S, parliament is uneasy at the expenditure in 
poor relief, so there is a charge of Ss. 6d. u for examin- 
ing Parish Books to answer questions to Government, 
going to Yeovil with ye same & expenses." There 
are several other charges for similar duties soon 

after. 

1 819. 

Paid into Bath Hospital for John Pitman, as caution 
money, £3 os. od.\ paid carriage ditto to Bath 
£1 os. od. Expenses, Turnpikes &c 23*. 
Another person was sent about this time to the 

Bristol Infirmary : the fee paid was £2. 

Journey and expenses 25*. 

Bed and expenses 2s. 6d. 

Sent her in a letter £i t and for postage of the 
letter Zd. 

B B 
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1820. 

Coffin for Betty Vile 30J. 
Paul for ditto dr. 
Bel and grave for ditto 3*. 

Bread and cheese for funeral four shillings and eight- 
pence. 

1 82 1-2. 

The following charges by medical men seem to have 
caused great dissatisfaction to the parish. 
Paid Dr Woodward Bill for S. Lang in a fractured 

hand £10 gs. od. 
Paid Dr Chaffey for medicine and attending divers 
sick families as by bill appears £17 igs. gd 
This was in 182 1. In the year following there is a 
similar entry, but the amount is £23 3* od. A few 
years afterwards Dr. Stuckey agrees to attend the poor 
at £$ a year. 

In 1832 there is a charge of 3*. for a " strait waist- 
coat," and rt getting a woman into St. Luke's Hospital 
£10 igs. iorf." 

1834. 

A payment of £12 was made to assist a man and 
his family in their passage to Van Diemen's Land. 
Making a list and returning it to ye House of Com- 
mons of ye expenditure of ye year 1833 is. 6d ; 
and there is a penny for postage, as a government 
document, of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

1836. 

The poor-houses were sold under the provisions of 
the new law for ,£143, and the amount was placed to 
the credit of the parish in the union accounts. 
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It appears that the parish got tired of their old 
method of assessment by the " living." The custom 
hitherto was to make a rate for this purpose every 
year, or every two years at most, but the last made in 
this way was in 1826. In August, 1830, a vestry was 
held, at which " it was agreed that Mr. Guy of Hinton 
St. George should make the new pound rate on all 
ratable things in this parish and that he should be 
allowed Fifteen pounds for his trouble and that the 
said Fifteen pounds should be raised by the said new 
pound rate." The sum actually paid for the new rate 
to Mr. Guy was £20 13*. 6d. 

The last rate made in the old way, at 6d. the living, 
is here given, to show the changes that took place 
since the first rating that stands in the old book. 

This assessment was made in 1826, and was " to be 
collected as often as found necessary." 

John Quantock Esq 1 7J 

Ditto Swarmhill i\ 

Rev John Benson 30 

Mr Robert Chaffey 10 

Ditto part of Cox's 2d. 



Part of Greenham's ) " * 

Mr Wm Chaffey part of Barnton's . . 2 J 

Ditto part of Cox's 1 

Mr Jno Hodges, Rodbard's & Harverds' 211 
Ditto part of Farm 8Jdf., part of Green- 
ham's id, 9£ 

Aaron Ford for Jno Quantock Esq. . 5 8J 

Ditto for Charity Land 1 

Wm Greenham, Whome \d. Newcots \d. 1 
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Mr Saml Strode, Arden's Bailey's 8c 

Vile's 19 

Ditto part of Farm $±d. 9 & part of 

Greenham's $\d. n£ 

Mr Charles Cox 10 

Mr Richard Newbery Matthews ... 1 

Mr Edward Patch 1 

Wm Ford part of Patches 2\ 

Ditto for Mr Wills 4J 

Ditto part of Greenham's 6J 

Ditto part of Cox's \ 

Ditto part of Buckell's if 

Henry Brake part of Pinney^s. ... \ 

Mr Stembridge & Susan Holland . . £ 

Ditto for Mr Dibble's J 

Ditto for Greenham's 3 

MrBuckrell £ 

Mrs Hayward f 

Mr Wm Ring for Jno Quantock Esq. . 3J 
Late Jno Salisbury pt of Rodbard's . \ 
Mr Taylor, Gawler's Mill, Foxstile &c . 8f 
John Dimmock part of Patten's ... \ 
Sarah Dimmock part of Rodbard's . . \ 
George Salisbury part of Burgess's . . \ 
John Bagg part of Cox's and Green- 
ham's \\ 

Mr James Griffin part of Cox's ... if 
Mr Trask part of Cox's, Best's & 

Buckrell's 2\ 

Mr Isaac Hodges | 

Samuel Holland and part of Cox's . . f 

£1 2 uj 
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There are some other matters of interest in the old 
books. The frequent repairs and cleaning oat of the 
" Sheepwaish " and a new hatch now and then, and 
other things, are charged in these accounts. The 
u Sheepwaish " was in the brook by the bridge at the 
end of Broadmead Lane. As the sheepwash was for 
the use of all who kept sheep, and for all who might 
keep them, it was thought fair to put these charges in 
the general rate. 

Three men and one woman relieved by a pass 2s. 

To a new door for the Parish House ?s. 1 id. 

To an iron pot for Suse Salisbury is. Hd. 

To the bill for beer &c to Crown Robt Green- 
ham 12s. 
To horsehire and expenses going to Shepton Mal- 
let for the Coroner for Rt Greenham js. 
Besides these small matters there are others of more 
significance with regard to local government. From 
1794 to 1836 there is an annual charge varying from 
10s. to 20s. for the person serving the office of Tything- 
man. This officer was supposed to have been elected 
at the Hundred Court, and each parish of the Hun- 
dred had to take its turn in filling the office. It seems 
strange, therefore, to find this parish supplying this 
officer for so many years consecutively. 

Anciently no man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days unless he were enrolled in some 
tithing. One of the principal inhabitants of the tithing 
was annually appointed to preside over the rest, being 
called the " Tithingman," the " headborough or borse- 
holder ; " so in old times the officer was one of great 
consequence. In more recent times the tithingman 
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collected the county stock, and summoned the jurymen 
for the assizes and sessions in the several parishes 
comprised in the Hundred. There are two payments 
in the overseers' accounts, "for the High Sheriff's pipe 
dr. 8d" and " a warrant of the pipe for the use of His 
Majesty $s. $d" The sheriff's pipe was no doubt the 
jury list for the use of the tithingman, and the latter 
the same thing under another designation. 

The tithingman appears to have been extinguished 
by Act of Parliament in 1842, by the establishment of 
the county police. 

In the early part of the century the overseers some- 
times bought "Turns" — "Turns, vanes, and Cexes" — 
for women who were too poor to buy them. The 
" turns " were used for spinning homespun yarn or wool. 
Besides cottagers, every farmhousehold spun yarn not 
only for its own use, but for the weavers, tuckers, and 
clothiers. The linen, too, was all homespun, and flax 
was largely used for that purpose. In ancient records 
linen was often included under the generic term 
"cloth." 

We have no record of any expenditure on the high- 
ways previous to 1822. In that year some applicants 
for poor relief were put to work on the roads. In 
1823, we have in the overseers' accounts an order of 
vestry that " Fifteen shillings the Living be collected 
with the poor rate at Lady Day 1823, for the use of 
the Waywardens, amounting to £34 8s. gd" How 
the highways were repaired before that date, or if they 
were repaired by voluntary arrangement, there is no 
record to show. It was in the reign of queen Mary 
that the first general law was passed, making highways 
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repairable by parish duty all over England. It seems 
that this duty was specially brought home to the 
parish at this date, for it is ordered again at Michael- 
mas that another " rate of 16s. the living be collected 
with ye poor rate, for the use of the waywardens, 
amounting to £$6 14s. &d" No rate for the following 
year was made for this purpose till Michaelmas, and 
then at the reduced amount of 10s. the living. 

In 1825 the rate granted to the waywardens 
amounted to £48 7s. 2d. In 1826 it was £34 Ss. lod. 
It must be admitted that the repair of our highways 
was a most unfortunate outcome of parochial manage- 
ment. The accounts are not continuous: but there 
are the terms of agreement, in two instances, where 
the repair of the roads was let by contract for a term 
of years to a small farmer, whose qualifications for the 
duty were of the most limited description. The four- 
miles-and-a-half of road were let to these contractors at 
from £60 to £67 a year. Occasionally the vestry ex- 
presses its dissatisfaction with the shortcomings of the 
contractors, and we have good reason for thinking the 
complaints were more than justified. Down to the 
early part of the present century some of the streets 
were almost impassable in wet weather. In Frog 
Street, a line of stone posts was placed against the 
side path to prevent wagons and carts from breaking 
out of the roadway upon the path. All the roads were 
seamed with deep ruts at that time. The parish roads 
are now kept in good repair by the district council at 
a cost of about £85 a year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Parish Register. 

REGISTERS of births were kept in ancient times, 
both at Athens and Rome. When the Roman 
Empire fell, that system of registration was lost The 
present system was instituted, it is said, by a Spanish 
archbishop in the fifteenth century, and was adopted 
in England through the influence of Thomas Cromwell, 
the minister of Henry VIII. The scheme was looked 
upon for a time as an excuse for imposing new taxes, 
and it was strongly opposed in this part of England on 
that ground. 

Our register is in very good condition, and in the 
early and some other parts has been very carefully 
written, every page being signed by the rector and 
churchwardens. The first mandate for keeping regis- 
ters of baptisms, marriages, and burials in each parish 
was issued in 1538, by Cromwell, as vicar-general. 
This mandate was repeated in more vigorous terms on 
the accession of Elizabeth, 1558; but as it was not 
regularly observed, it was ordained in 1597 that parch- 
ment register books should be purchased at the ex- 
pense of each parish, and that all the names from the 
older books (which were mostly of paper) should be 
therein transcribed from 1558. It was at the same 
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time ordered that copies of the registers should be 
annually forwarded to the diocesan registrar, to be 
preserved in the episcopal archives. The register 
book of this parish is of parchment as ordered, and the 
entries from 1558 to 1597 were copied from an older 
book or from sheets of paper. 

The injunctions are worth recording. It was en- 
joined that " the parson vicar or curate and parish- 
ioners of every Parish within the Realm shall in their 
churches and chappels keep one book or register 
wherein they shall write the day and year of every 
wedding christening and burial made within their 
parish for their time and so every man succeeding them 
likewise ; and therein shall write every persons name 
that shall be so wedded christened or buried. And 
for the safe keeping of the same book the parish shall 
be bound to provide of their common charges one 
sure coffer with two locks and keys whereof the one 
to remain with the parson vicar or curate and the 
other with the wardens of every Parish Church or 
Chappel wherein the said book shall be laid up: 
which book they shall every Sunday take forth and 
in the presence of the said wardens or one of them 
write and record in the same all the weddings christen- 
ings or burials made the whole week before ; and that 
done to lay up the book in the said coffer as afore. 
And for every time that the same shall be omitted 
the party that shall be in the fault thereof shall forfeit to 
the said Church ^s. $d. to be employed one half to the 
poor men's box of that parish the other half towards 
the repairing of the Church." 

The heading of the first page of the register is as 
follows : 

Cc 
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"The register booke of Norton under Hamdon 
newlie written out as we finde it in ye olde booke from 
the beginninge of the raigne of our Souvraigne Ladye 
Elizabeth of Englande Paramount and Irelande 
Queene Defender of the Faith &c" 

The extracts commence as follows : 

" Anno Regm regine Elizabeth primo." 
" Anno Dm Imprimis buried the xxvij daye of No- 
vember John Kinge the sonne of Willm Kinge 
Labourer." 

All the pages so copied out are signed at the foot 
by Thos. Hill, rector, who was inducted to the rectory 
in 1575, and by Robert Newcourt and John Chislet, 
churchwardens. The "olde booke " was either very 
imperfectly kept, or it must have lost some of its 
leaves. At the end of the entries for 1565, there is 
this note in the margin : " here note I find nothinge 
nowe in ye year 1566." There are only two entries for 
1572, after which this note is added : " from this place 
we finde no more written untill we come to ye year of 
our Lorde 1574." This is signed 
exd. by me Thomas HilH Robert Newcourt^ Church 
Rectorem ibid / John Chislet /wardens. 

This is further confirmed by an entry which is made 
at the foot of the page, 
" Ano dni Here note I finde nothinge registered this 

1573 yeare ether weddinge christenninge or 
buriall." 

The family names are remarkable, some for their 
continuance and others for their passing away. In 
the early days of the register we find the names of 
Salisbury, Greenham, Hamlyn, Cox, Seager ; and in 
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1575 the ancient name of Quantock. All these 
families have furnished names to the register to the 
present day, and some have numerous representatives 
now living in the parish. Amongst names passed 
away, after some years' continuance, we find King, 
Rolle, Talbot, Powlet, Moore, Copland, Compton, 
Russell, Pearse, Godwine, Lyde, Trignell, Downton, 
Arden, Hanning, Phillipson, Crowder, Wills, Badcock, 
Ostler, Chislet, Waggatt, Spoore, Newcourt, Smith, 
Pitt, Rodbard, and others. 

It is interesting to notice the callings that prevailed 
at different times. In the earlier pages "husband- 
men"— or farmers — are most frequently mentioned. 
Weavers are next to them in point of numbers, and 
there are also " woollenweavers " and "sackweavers." 
Then there are a larger number of tailors than might 
be expected in a small village. There are of course 
millers, carpenters, smiths, and a few of the inevitable 
bakers, shoemakers, and labourers. No butcher is 
mentioned till 1643. Considering the proximity of 
the quarries, a large number of masons might have 
been looked for in the parish, but there are only a few. 
In 1577 was buried a "freemason," and there are one 
or two so named afterwards. These seem to have 
been the last of the old church builders. The fol- 
lowing entry was not, unfortunately, altogether novel, 
but was thought worthy of note in the register. " 1605. 
Item baptized ye 18th day of July a little silly infant 
brought into our parish, but by whom we knowe not, 
in ye nighte season who being there at ye point of 
death we did baptize by ye name of Joane not knowing 
when or what parish it was borne & supposing it was 
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not baptized at all." And again, "Item buried ye self 
same daye ye infant sayde Joane being first baptized 
by us as before it is expressed." In 1618 John White 
signed one page as curate. In 16 19 the page is signed 
by George Wills, curate, and he continues in this office 
and to sign the pages till the troubled times of 1644, 
the rector for the previous nineteen years being at the 
same time vicar of Yeovil, where he resided. A few 
entries made in the early part of 1645 are in the same 
hand-writing as in Mr. White's time — after these the 
writing is less scholarly. There are twenty-six entries 
this year — the baptisms, marriages, and burials are 
somewhat above the average number. The book at this 
point reflects the terrible change that must have taken 
place in the usual quiet life of the village. The entries 
seem to have been made in desperation, as might be 
expected when civil war was raging close at hand. 
In 1646 there is only one entry, that of a baptism, in 
its proper place. Then follow two entries of births — 
nothing about the baptisms. This is all that is re- 
corded for 1647. Below these entries are one of 
baptism for the year 1646 and two more for 1647 — 
no marriages or burials. In 1648 there are eight bap- 
tisms and one burial only. This page is signed at the 
foot, thus : 

Per me Ritar : Cox. 

Andrew Bull ) _, 

_ f > Churchwardens. 

Henery Quantock ) 

In 1649 the village seems to have nearly recovered 

its orderly way of life in some respects. The writing 

in the next five years is exceedingly good— done pre- 

sumably by the presbyterian minister, but there are 
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only two marriages from the year 1645 to 1650. The 
rector, curate, and churchwardens are turned out of 
office, and no longer sign the register. In 1653 we 
find the following entry at the top of the page, "Aaron 
Salisbury of Norton under Hambdon came before me 
and desired a certificate whereby it appeareth hee is 
chosen by the vestry of the said place to be their right 
Register of marriages births and burialls for the term 
of three years or untill another be chosen in his roome. 
The 8th day of December, 1653." 

u Approved off & sworne by mee 

Geo: Sampson." 

The baptisms and burials are duly entered, but their 
number is less than formerly. The two marriages in 
1653 are said to be "by George Sampson Justice " : 
where they took place is not stated. " On the 8th day 
of November 1654 Master Benjamin Collins Minister 
of this parish was married to Mistress Frances Haw- 
ker of Wigborough of ye parish of South Petherton 
by Master Henry Bonner Justice of the Peace." Al- 
though this is entered in the parish register the mar- 
riage took place at Wigborough. Mistress Hawker 
was a niece of Master Henry Bonner. The other 
marriages that take place up to the year 1657 are 
stated as by the same George Sampson. There were 
no less than six marriages in the twelve months fol- 
lowing the marriage of Master Benjamin Collins the 
minister. 

In the summer of 1662 a rector is again in pos- 
session of the living. This note is found at the head 
of the page for that year : " John Allambridge Clerk 
etc. Chaplain to ye Rt. Honourable Anne Lady Beau- 
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champ inducted into ye Rectory of Norton etc. June 
21st 62." This was two years after the Restoration. 
After fourteen pages of closely written entries this 
note is found: "June 2. 1662. The 39 articles with 
ye ratification was read immediately after ye second 
lesson in the morning of the day and yeare above 
written in ye parish Church of Norton under Hamdon 
by John Allambrigge Clerk Rector of ye sayd Norton 
and his assent was declared thereunto in ye presence 
of us: 

Churchwardens 
not at Church 

Samuel Quantock 

William Cox 

Benjamin Spoore 

John Quantock 

John Chislett " 

This repetition of the notice of induction appears to 
be due to a mistake of Mr. Allambrigge, who turned 
over seven leaves of the book, on which leaves a few 
entries about " briefs " were subsequently made. 

Coming to the year 1680, we find a grand heading 
in large German text hand, as if a new era were about 
to be inaugurated. " Norton sub Hamdon. A Regis- 
ter made in the year of our Lord 1680. Aaron Rod- 
bard and Charles Greenham being Churchwardens." 
But the entries do not begin with that year, but with 
the year 1677. This shows that the entries had been 
kept in another book, or on loose sheets, and had to 
be entered up from that date. On the 3rd October, 
in the year 1678, we find the first entry of one buried 
in woollen. The practice of burial in woollen lasted 
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for four years, till the end of 1682, after which there is 
no further mention of any such thing. It was made 
compulsory to use woollen in burial by act of parlia- 
ment, and a certificate had to be given of the fact by 
the incumbent Flock-masters and manufacturers 
were no doubt made more prosperous by this legis- 
lation while it lasted. 

The large number of marriages of people from all 
the surrounding parishes, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, is very remarkable. There are 
many baptisms also of children from adjoining villages. 
Whether this was owing to the popularity of the 
rector of Norton, or the unpopularity or absence of 
neighbouring clergy, is hardly worth enquiry, but the 
facts are remarkable. For instance, in the two pages 
facing each other for the years 171 5 and 17 16, are the 
following entries of marriages : 
Joseph Gardener of Haselborough and Rachel Clothier 

of Montacute. 
James Bool and Joan Pryor, both of Montacute. 
William Wornell of Montacute and Esther Lenthorne 

of Odcombe. 
Thomas Dia of Load and Francis Seale of Boar-henton. 
Samuel Stagg and Mary Rendol, both of Montacute. 
Philip Acreman and Elizabeth Murley, both of Monta- 
cute. 
The several entries in the register are mixed up in a 
very extraordinary way, in dates and otherwise, and 
are very confusing from 1741 to 1750. The entries 
fluctuate in number unaccountably, at different times. 
In the seventeenth century, the number of the entries 
runs from eighteen to twenty-six in a year. In the 
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eighteenth, flie number is generally very small, and 
the dates are not in chronological order. 

The following is a record in the old register of an 
arrangement by some of the parishioners with the 
churchwardens, for erecting seats or pews, with terms 
of occupation afterwards. The writing is very obscure. 

Entry in Register i. May ye xxiiiith anno dmi 1604 The day 
and year above written John Hamlin and Robert Salis- 
bury Churchwardens wt. the consent of ye parishioners 
have granted to William Baron and Joan his wife for both 

of there lives and for the life of as longe as they 

shall live at Parke Mill erected at the charge 

of the parish for in consideration of 

given by them the said William and Joane towards ye 
erecting of the same and 13d yearly besides to be given 
by them towards ye reparation of the Church of Norton 

the laws ecclesiastical or temporal .... 

liberties by this our said 

2. The day and year above written John Hamlin and Robert 

Salisbury Churchwardens wt. ye consent of ye parson 
and parishioners have granted to Cerill Atkins for of her 
life ont seate newely erected at the charge of ye parish in 
ye South He for and in consideration of xiid given by her 
ye sayd Cerill Atkins towards ye erectinge of ye sayd 
seate ciiiid yearly besides to be given by her towards ye 
reparation of ye Church of Norton. 

April ye xxviiith anno Dmi 1605. 

3. The day and year above written John Hamlin and Robert 

Salisbury Churchwardens for yeare of our Lord wt. ye 
consent of ye parson and parishioners have granted to 
Philip Waggot to William Salisbury in lane to William 
Smith to Robert Bailye ye younger also Edward Quan- 

tock and to John Cox ye mason for two of ye 

uppermost seates of those foure seates wh. were newly 
erected at ye charge of ye parish in ye South lie 
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for and in consideration of xiid by every of them 

towardes ye erectinge of ye sayde seates ciiiid to be paid 
by them and by each of them every yeare besides at ye 
feast of Easter towards ye reparation of ye Parish Church 
of Norton aforesayd 

April ye ziiii th anno 1616 

The day and yeare above written Lawrence Salisbury and 
Roger Bailye Churchwardens for ye yeare 16 15 wt. ye 
consent of ye parson and parishioners have granted to 
Samuel Newcourte to Robert Ossler to William Moore 
ye younger of this parish in ye South lie in ye parish 

Church of Norton in consideration of xiid 

given by every of them to be payed by each of 

them before or by ye feast of Easter to ye Churchwardens 

for ye time being towards ye reparation of ye 

Church with said seates aforesaid 

Besides the old register, there are : 

A book of banns and marriages, in paper, bound in 
parchment, commencing in June, 1754, and proceed- 
ing regularly to the end of the year 18 12. 

A register of baptisms and burials (the former inser- 
ted at one end and the latter inserted at the other end 
of the same book), of parchment, bound in leather, 
commencing January, 1775, and ending in December, 
18 1 2, in which no deficiency appears ; and 

A register on ruled sheets with printed forms and 
a threepenny stamp annexed to each entry, containing 
certain baptisms, burials, and marriages, from October, 
l 7%3> to October 6th, 1789. This curious method of 
taxation lasted for only six years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Personal Matters. 

THE family history connected with this parish is 
somewhat meagre, so far as persons of high 
position are concerned, if those who were owners of 
the manor before 1705 are excepted. Some particu- 
lars about these owners are given in the notes on the 
manor. As they never resided here we have to be 
content to speak of persons in a less distinguished 
position, but who made the public and industrial life 
of the parish from year to year and century to century. 

Before 1705 all occupiers of houses or land held 
their hereditaments by copy of court roll : there were 
no freeholders before that date. 

The earliest known collection of names of the in- 
habitants of the parish is the assessment list of those 
who paid the subsidy tax in 1327. The young King 
Edward III was engaged in the summer in an unfor- 
tunate expedition against the Scotch. In the autumn 
a parliament held at Lincoln furnished an aid of "a 
twentieth" to pay the expenses. A twentieth is, of 
course, the same as one shilling in the pound, and is 
given in the Exchequer Lay Subsidies, in the Public 
Record Office, as follows : 

de Joannes atte Water iijx 

Willelmo in the Lane (Salisbury) . . X)s 
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Hugore Major xviijrf 

Isabella-atte Berghe \]s 

Nicholas Scoryng xvjd 

Rogero Lude xviijd 

Johanne Dollyng xvjd 

Thoma Hamond xvd 

Rogero Lokkeshulle iijs 

Christina Presses xvd 

Nicholas Lude xn\)d 

Grecia Frend xv\\)d 

Johanne Roules \]s 

Johanne Purze xvd 

Matilda Arnold x\\]d 

Willelmo le Frensch \\]s 

Nicholas Knyght x\]d 

Willelmo Stille \\)s 

Waltero Albard xxid 

Waltero Cok (Cox) xiiijdf 

Willelmo le Skinner ijs 

Matilda atte Mille xvd 

Nicholas Batyn i)s 

Summa xlis iii'jd 

This was probably the first tax called " a subsidy." 
Under date of 1297 (25 Edw. I), it is ordained by par- 
liament that in each parish four men shall be chosen 
by the parishioners who shall return the assessment to 
the shire authorities for the purposes of the subsidy. 
By 34 Edward I, the instructions are still more precise. 
The subsidies became more and more unproductive, 
and the last imposed was under Charles II, in 1673. 

It will be noticed that the rectory was not included 
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in this valuation. The property of the church was 
assessed separately from that of the laity. The assess- 
ment as given above could only have been levied on 
the personal property, "the movables," of the tax- 
payers — such as the twentieth fleece, sheaf, and lamb. 
It is interesting to have the names of such a number 
of inhabitants of the parish at so early a date. Those 
whose yearly rental was under 20*., and whose personal 
property was not above £10, were exempt from the 
subsidies. It appears that this list of twenty-three 
names gives the names of all who were liable to be 
taxed in the parish. It will be seen, too, that the use 
of surnames was not quite universal at this time. 
Camden tells us that surnames were first taken up in 
England a little before the conquest under King 
Edward the Confessor, but, he adds, that they were 
never fully established among the people generally till 
the time of Edward II— a little before the time when 
the above valuation was made. 

The only name in the list that has come down to 
posterity in a permanent manner is that of Willelmo le 
Skinner. Unless the name is abolished by some local 
authority, it will survive in " Skinner's Lane " till the 
end of time. Several of the family names are found 
in subsequent subsidy lists, and some are found con- 
tinuously in the old rate books, and exist at the present 
day. 

The earliest layman of whom we have any sort of 
record, besides the lords of the manor, is William Case, 
whose will, given below, has been obtained from Somer- 
set House. He was a man of some wealth, and filled 
the office of eschaetor for the county in 1484 — a very 
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unpopular office, but presumably a very profitable one. 
As there was no large house here, it seems doubtful 
whether he ever lived in the parish. Nor is it apparent 
why he decided to be buried in Norton Church, seeing 
that he had no landed estate here, and no family con- 
nection with the place. As he lived before the days 
of registers, there is no direct record of his death or 
of anything concerning his family. According to 
Burke there was a Case family at Barwick, whose arms 
were argent three bars vert, over all a lion rampant 
gules. Crest a dexter cubit arm erect, in armour or, 
holding in the gauntlet a sword argent, hilt and pom- 
mel or, round the arm a scarf, the bow argent and gules. 1 
Thomas Case, of Norton, was doubtless of the same 
family. 2 His will shows that he was on friendly terms 
with Sir Thomas Hody, Lady Fitzwarren, of Wig- 
borough, and Master Speke, of Whitelackington, 
esquire. The will is as follows : 

The 14th day of June 1484, 1 William Case make my will in 
this manner : 

My body to be buried in the parish Church of Norton under 
Hamedon in the southe He of the same. 

I bequeth to the said Church a pair of vestments price 20s., 
to the parson of the said Church a gown, and to the Vicar of 
Montague a gown. 

I give to Edith my daughter my " cheyne of goold a basyn 
and lavor of silver, myne Armes printed thereon, a standing 
cuppe and gilt, j salt uncovered part gilt." 

And to Mary my other daughter a " standing cup covered 
part gilt, a salt covered part gilt and vj spoons." 

1. Burke's Genital Armoury, ed. 1878. 

2. "Some years later a John Case married Margaret, sister of 
John Wadham, of Catherstone, Dorset." — Communicated by John 
Batten, esq. 
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If one of my said daughters die, then the survivor shall have 
the whole bequest if she be ruled and well married by the 
advice of her mother and me feoffees. If both of my said 
daughters die before they are married or before they come to 
the age of 20, then I give the said plate to Marye my wife, she 
to Rewarde and set forth witt ij partes thereof my ij bastard 
sonnes by the oversight of Maister Speke squire, provided 
always that my said wife shall have the keeping of the said 
chain and plate until my said daughters attain the age of 20 
years or be married, on condition that she find surety to my 
feoffees that it may then be delivered to them without fraud or 
delay. 

I geve to John Case and Thomas Bastard to Richard Case 
xls each to there marriage. 

Item to everiche of my yoman servantes to the noumbre of 
xij a paire of brigondines gussett and folde. 

To Sir William Hoody, Knight, my goose hawke. 

To my Lady FiU Watereyn my fawe lute. 

To my brother John Case a gown of Tawny furret w* 
Shanke with a larger reward at the discretion of my wife, w* 
that he put away from hym on Kateryne his servant. 

The residue of all my goods I give to Mairy my wife whom 
I make with Master Speke, esquier, my executors. 

Proved 30 January in the said year by his relict. 

The bequest of a " pair of brigondines gussett and 
folde " to his twelve yeomen shows that he was a man 
of considerable position, or he could not have main- 
tained these twelve retainers — men who attended him 
on ceremonial occasions, and who, in case of civil 
disturbance, were ready to support their liege lord as 
might be required. These yeomen were of the class 
which was so largely kept up by the nobles in the 
fifteenth century, and which Henry VII put down 
with a strong hand. 

Subsidies were in full swing under Henry VIII and 
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queen Elizabeth. It was usual to inscribe the Roll by 
way of heading with a " certificat " setting forth the 
instructions and the persons who were to receive the 
money " contributed lovingly " by the persons named 
in the " sertificat." As all the Subsidy Rolls have 
headings in very similar terms, it may be of interest 
to give a roll (1547) in full. 

Subsidy Roll 38 Henry VIII |££. 

The certificat of Sir Thomas Speke knyght John 
Sydenham esquyer and Thomas Phillips gentil- 
man comyssioners assigned for their Hundredes 
hereafter folowing that is to saie Abdike Bulston 
Kyngsbury Stone Catishashe Tyntenhull Mar- 
tocke Somerton Southepetherton Crockhorne 
Westcoker and Hownsborough within the Cownte 
of Somerset by vertue of the Kynges Comyssion 
of suche his lovyng subjectes in the saide Cownte 
as hathe contributed to His Highnes great and 
inestimable charges withe the Hundredes afore- 
saide whiche Hundredes where assigned by 
vertue of the saide Comyssion to the saide 
Comyssioners to practise & execute the same 
accordyng to the saide instruccions And the 
saide Comyssioners do sertifie this sertificat in- 
dentid made the xxviij* daie of June in the 
xxxviij 411 yere of His most gracious reigne wherof 
thon parte to be delivered to the right worshipfull 
Sir Edmond Peckham knyght coferer of the 
Kynges Ma ties howshold & generall receyvour 
appoynted for the saide contribucion And thother 
part is delivered to Rychard Powes of Glaston in 
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the saide Cownte gent Collectour assigned for the 
saide contribucon in the saide Hundredes afore 
remembred & to deliver & paie it monethly to the 
saide Receyvour Generall accordyng to the saide 
instructions of every person or persones in the 
saide Hundredes declared in this sertificat annex- 
hid suche some or somes as to their names be 
totted accordyng as they and every of theym 
hathe contributed lovyngly. 
In witnes whereof the saide Comyssioners subscribed 
thier names and sette thier seales the XX th daie of 
June in the xxxviij* yere of the Kynges most 
victorious raygne. 

Hundredum de Hownseborough. 

Dean de Norton. 

Roberto Phillipson rector xxxviijj. iiijd. 

Roberto Phillipson xiijj. iiij*£ 

[Signed] Thorns Speke John Sydenham. 

The " loving contribution " fell only on the rector in 
this case. 

The next subsidy is said by Hume to have been a 
very grievous tax imposed in 1547-8 upon the whole 
stock and monied interest of the kingdom, and even 
upon its industry. It was a shilling in the pound 
yearly, during three years, on every person worth £10 
and upwards. Every wether sheep was to pay 2d. 
yearly, every ewe 3d. The woollen manufacturers (of 
whom there were several in this parish) were to pay 
Sd. a pound on the value of all the cloth they made. 
The subsequent parliament repealed the tax on sheep 
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and woollen cloth, but they continued the other tax 
for another year. The clergy taxed themselves at six 
shillings in the pound, to be paid in three years. 

Subsidy Roll i Edward VI Hi. 

Hundredum de Houndesborowghe. 

Deeen de Norton. 



Robtus Philipson 
Willms Rolls . 
Willms Salisbury 
Johes Chislett . 
HughStyll . . 
Willms Hamlyn 
Johes Spor (Spoore) 
Willms Salisbury 
Johes Clarke 
Robtus Osleter . 
Willms Tott (Tett) 
Johes Bayley . . 

Sum total ii 



ij/. vjx 



XVJ.T. 
XA]S. 

vs. \\\]d. 

vs. \\\)d. 

\\\)S. 

\i\)s. 

\\)s. \\\]d. 

iijj. iiijrf. 

\\)s. \\i]d. 

n)s. \\\)d. 

iijj. iiijV. 

\\)S. \\\)d. 



viijrf. 



There were only twelve names in the subsidy list, 
while in the terrier of the manor at this time there 
were thirty-six tenants. It follows from this that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants were exempt from 
taxation through not possessing sufficient property. 

Thos. Spore or Spoore, whose will is given below, 
was one of a family who were long established in the 
parish, and whose names occurred frequently in the 
early parts of the register. Thos. Spore was therein 
described as a " woollen-weaver." Many other people 

Bi 
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are described in the same way, so the trade seems to 
have been an important one here. Having looms of 
their own, the woollen-weavers must have answered to 
the description of manufacturers of home-spun cloth. 
Others are mentioned in the register as " weavers," and 
" sack-weavers." These trade descriptions help us to 
realize the character of the inhabitants as an industrious 
well-to-do community. The testator's bequest of a 
debt to be collected by his son from a neighbour, 
affords a curious insight into his mind. The daughter, 
Agnes, died a few months after her father, whose 
burial took place on 28 May, 1577. His will runs as 
follows : 

The 24th day of May in the year 1577, 1 Thomas Spoore of 
Norton under Hamdon in co. Somerset do make my will as 
follows : 

To Thomas Spoore my son I give a pair of Lombes (looms) 
that stand in my shopp. 

I give to Joseph my son all my sheep and 335. 4**. that Wil- 
liam Jeye owes me. 

I give to William my son, and to [Catherine and Agnes my 
daughters £13 6s. 8d. 

If any of them die unmarried the survivors shall have the 
portion that was given to the deceased. 

The residue of my goods I give to Isabell my wife whom I 
make my sole executrix. 

Witnesses: Thomas Hill, Parson, William Mychell, John 
Reade, John Syme, William Hill, John Harvye with others 
(not named). 

Proved 25 October, 1577, by the executrix. 

The next subsidy in which the parish is mentioned 
is dated 1581. It gives a tax of two-fifteenths. This 
was to meet the expenses of the war against Spain. 
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Subsidy Roll 23 Elizabeth ^. 
Hundred de Hondesboroughe. 
» Deceit de Norton. 

Johes Baylye viiij\r. iiijrf. 

Robtus Newcourt viijs. iii}d. 

Tho. Baylie vj.r. viijd. 

Willm. Hoper vjs. viljd. 

Willm. Newcourt vs. 

Johes Hutchin v.r. 

Tho. Salysbury v.r. 

Johes Rolle v.r. 

Robtus Baylie v.r. 

Johes Rede v.r. 

Johes Salysbury, senior vs. 

Johes Salysbury, junior v.r. 

Margery Chislet, widow vs. 

Margaret Salysbury, widow v.r. 

Willm Rolle v* 

Sum Total iiij/. v.r. 

Grasping as queen Elizabeth was, she was too fond 
of her independence to ask often for subsidies, and by 
the end of her reign they had decreased considerably 
in productiveness. In 1 597, there was a grant of three 
subsidies of six-fifteenths, the same as had been given 
four years before. The assessment for this parish, as 
taken from the rolls, is given thus : 

Subsidy Roll 39 Elizabeth Jft. 

Hundred de Houndsborough. 

Norton sub Hamdon. 

Robt Newcourte xiijj. m]d. 
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Robt Baylye xs. viijd. 

Wm Rolle xs. viijd. 

Wm Greeneham xs. viijd. 

John Chislett xs. viijd. 

John Hutchens xs. viijd. 

Wm Newcourte xs. viijd. 

Willm Salisbury, senior viijj. 

John Baylie xs. viijd. 

Wm Salisbury, junior viijs. 

Robt Phelipson viijj. 

John Salisbury viijj. 

Robt Cope (Cote) viij\r. 

Wm Hellier viijj. 

Sum total viV. xvjs. 

Although we have some family names which are 
found at the beginning of our records and continue in 
the parish to the present day, such as Salisbury, 
Greenham, Hamlyn, yet we find others which are 
soon lost and are superseded by those of strangers. 
In the glebe terrier of 1613, just sixteen years after the 
last list, we find the new names of Moore, Haine, 
and Waggatt; and Willia Smith and Willia Rodbinde 
as churchwardens. In the next list of ratepayers 
(1727), twenty-two years after the break-up of the 
manor, we have no Moore, Haine, Waggatt, or Smith. 
William Rodbard has become a considerable owner of 
property. The Rodbards, Rodbardes, or Rodbindes 
(probably from Redbeard), were a family who were 
widely spread over the county in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They held property at Lambrook, Kingsbury, 
and Evercreech, and were owners of the manor of 
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Merriot in recent times. William Rod bard, of Norton, 
was a justice of the peace, and appears to have been 
high sheriff, in 1769. 

Some members of the ancient family of Quantock 
resided here so early as 1574, and their descendants 
have continued to do so to the present day. At the 
sale of the manor in 1705, they bought an estate here 
which was added to from time to time, till ultimately 
nearly nine-tenths of the parish came into their hands, 
and with this the manorial rights. The name of Mat- 
thew Quantock, jun., esquire, is in the list of justices 
for the county for 1787, as given by Collinson. He 
was a good man of business and active in all parochial 
matters. His son, John Quantock, was a deputy- 
lieutenant and high sheriff of the county in the year 
1825. John Matthew Quantock, his son, was a deputy 
lieutenant and high sheriff of the county for 1848. 

One of the family of Cox (William Cocks) held 
some land here by copy of court roll when the old 
terrier was drawn up in 1555. After 1705 Charles Cox 
is found to be the freeholder of the same pieces of 
land as were held one hundred and fifty years before 
by one of the family as a copyhold. This family from 
that date held parish offices at different times until 
the last forty years. Richard Cox is mentioned in the 
parish register as a 4< chirurgeon " in 1689. In the 
early part of the present century there was another Dr. 
Richard Cox still residing here, who was paid by the 
parish at different times for attendance on the poor. 

These three families, the Rodbards, Quantocks, and 
Coxes, were the chief purchasers at the sale of the 
manor. What they did not buy passed into the hands 
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of various small holders, and since then there have 
been frequent changes in ownership. The Quantocks, 
or Quantock-Shuldhams as they now are, being the 
only family in the parish which has kept unbroken 
possession of its property. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Quarries. 

HAVING said somewhat about the human history 
connected with Ham Hill in ancient times, we 
must complete our tale of the hill by some description 
of the quarries, and of the geological position of the 
stone forming its substance. 

" When was the first stone quarried ?" is a question 
often asked. It is quite impossible to answer more 
definitely than that it must have been at least 2,000 
years ago. In the museum at Dorchester there is a 
coffin of Ham stone of Roman date. It is so large a 
stone and of such good quality that it must have come 
out of a well-opened quarry. This stone was most 
likely quarried from the western side of the hill, near 
the present main road. Those ancient people who 
formed the entrenchments round the hill, centuries 
before the time of the Romans, must have cut the 
stone beds at the out-crop at many points, and they 
used the stones in small pieces when making the ram- 
parts, and sometimes for querns, if in no other way. 

The stone was doubtless used by the Saxons : the 
venerable Bede and other ancient writers tell us that 
they built their churches of stone as well as of wood, 
and Montacute was the seat of a Saxon bishopric. 
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The repeated invasions of the Danes during the ninth 
and tenth centuries greatly hindered building opera- 
tions, but some of the Saxon churches were of con- 
siderable magnificence. The old York Cathedral, 
which was built in 757, is described by Alcuin, one of 
its architects, as having pillars, arches, vaulted roofs, 
porticoes, galleries, and altars. Canterbury Cathedral 
wa$ built of stone by Ethelbert, and St Wilfred, we 
are told, built churches of stone at Hexham, Ripon, 
and other places. There seem to have been two 
periods of pre-Norman church building — the Romano- 
British period at the first introduction of Christianity, 
and the rebuildings of Canute in the early part of the 
eleventh century, Apart from the remains recently 
found at Silchester, the only existing church of the 
Romano-British period was the little one of St Pan- 
eras, at Canterbury. So we have every reason to 
suppose that Ham Hill stone was used to some extent 
in the churches of Saxon times. 

In Norman times it was used very largely, far and 
near, in churches, abbeys, and castles in Somerset and 
Dorset. How such enormous quantities of stone could 
have been conveyed to such distances, between the 
tenth to the early part of the sixteenth centuries, to 
Sherborne Abbey and Castle, Ford Abbey, Cerne 
Abbey, for churches at Lyme Regis, Taunton, Bridg- 
water, Bridport, as well as to all the churches and 
other buildings in the immediate neighbourhood, at a 
time when there were no hard roads, is a matter of 
astonishment to all who are conversant with labour of 
that kind. 

The ground from which the stone for all our old 
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buildings was obtained is on the western side of the 
hill, and mostly in the parish of Norton. These old 
workings were only about twenty feet deep in stone, 
at the most, and the heading was of rubble and thin 
layers of stone. The stone tiles, with which so many 
of our buildings are covered, were quarried near the 
surface, over the workable stone, chiefly from the north 
part of the hill. Instead of the ochre or sand beds of 
the deep modem quarries, there were here thin layers 
of hard stone, which were worked to an even thickness 
by a tile-pick. The working of tiles is now a lost art 
on the hill. 

The great building age in ancient times was that ex- 
tending from about 1400 to 1530. Beautiful churches 
were being built, or added to, all over the district at 
that time. It was a time of great prosperity. The 
great wool industry is supposed to have provided the 
means for a good deal of the church building of that 
age. It was a golden time for all sorts of labour, 
skilled and unskilled. The stone was not worked at 
the quarries, but was conveyed in blocks on pack- 
horses or sledges to its destination, and worked at the 
sites. The quarrymen, like almost all other craftsmen 
in the middle ages, belonged to some guild, trade 
society, or fraternity. Not to belong to a guild was to 
be thriftless and improvident. The guild supported 
its members in sickness or want, and when one of their 
number died, all the brethren were bound to follow 
the body to church, and to pray for his soul until the 
body was buried. 

The wanton destruction of the great craft-guilds by 
Henry VIII led, in the time of Elizabeth, to the 

F F 
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humiliating necessity of the establishment of a poor- 
law for the first time in England. After the Refor- 
mation came a bad time for the fraternity of masons 
and other craftsmen. No more churches were built 
for many years, but the traditions of the art of building 
were not altogether lost We see their survival in a 
humble way in the many charming manor houses and 
in the picturesque thatched dwellings of the smaller 
landowners, copyholders, and merchants, as shown in 
the examples in almost all the towns and villages of 
the district. It is a great pity these old buildings are 
not more carefully preserved. After the time of Eliza- 
beth and James I, all building, as a prevailing art, fell 
into a state of chaos, and this remains to the present 
day. 

There has been a great development in the working 
of these quarries in the last fifty years. Half a century 
ago the wages of the best workmen did not exceed 
thirteen shillings per week. There was not so much 
as a hand-crane on the hill forty years ago. There are 
now three powerful steam cranes for lifting the stone 
out of the quarries and bringing it to the surface of 
the ground, where it is put on tramways for removal 
as required. Steam power is also employed for sawing 
and working the stone. In fact, without these ap- 
pliances, the quarries might as well be closed so far as 
any extended sale of the stone is concerned. There 
are about two hundred men employed- in different 
capacities in the business, and the wages of the best 
workmen are now sixpence per hour or thirty shillings 
per week, instead of thirteen shillings a week fifty 
years ago. 
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The principal quarries are about ninety feet deep, 
from the surface of the soil to the base-bed of the 
stone, called by the quarrymen " the clout." The late 
Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., carefully examined these 
quarries. He says, " The workable free stone at this 
spot is fifty-eight feet thick, and almost entirely com- 
posed of comminuted shells, united by an irony 
cement, and is a remarkable deposit, for though 
attaining so considerable a thickness, it does not 
appear to be represented in any other locality, and 
yields a very excellent stone, of a light brown colour, 
due to the presence of carbonate of iron, an analysis 
proving it to contain fourteen per cent of metallic iron. 
The grey beds which occur at the bottom of the 
quarries, and average about ten feet in depth, yield 
the best weathering stone. They are separated from 
the ' yellow beds ' by a band about one foot thick, con- 
taining many pellets of iron." 

The vertical fissures, which occur at frequent inter- 
vals, run mainly to the north and south. These 
fissures are called " joints" by some geologists, and 
are due to contraction on cooling, after the period 
when the rock was in a highly heated condition. The 
dip of the stone is to the south-east. The workable 
stone is capped with beds of sand called ochre, and 
inferior hard stone of about forty feet in thickness, all 
of which has to be removed before the stone can be 
quarried. These deep quarries are partly in the parish 
of Norton and partly in that of Montacute, and have 
only been worked in the last sixty years. The in- 
creased depth is caused by a sudden dip in the stone, 
working eastwards, of about forty feet 
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The quarrying of the stone, preparatory to removal, 
is done in much the same way as it was done five 
hundred years ago. It is cut in grooves with a pick 
where necessary (the joints being of great assistance in 
saving this part of the work), and then lifted from its 
natural bed by wedges driven under it by a sledge 
hammer. Heavy iron bars are used as levers, and 
when the stone is raised a few inches, a chain is put 
under the block, and in a few minutes it is hoisted to 
the surface by a steam crane. 

Many of the masons on the hill are the descendants 
of those who, for several generations, have worked at 
the same trade, and many have served their seven 
years apprenticeship to learn the " mysteries of their 
art" We cannot say definitely that the masons of 
the present time are the descendants of the old church 
builders, but it is not improbable that some may be. 
Some bear surnames which are thought to be of Nor- 
man origin, and Dr. Cunningham tells us that M a very 
large number of masons and builders must have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Conqueror." That such was 
the case is proved by the numerous remains of Norman 
work in this district, all of which must have been com- 
pleted before the end of the eleventh century. 

The workmen now are not members of a court guild, 
as the Purbeck masons are, but some of their recent 
customs may have "been a survival of the days of the 
old guilds. The Purbeck guild has its annual general 
meetings on Shrove Tuesday, for the registration of 
new apprentices and newly made freemen. Some 
years ago the Ham Hill masons were accustomed to 
take notice of Shrove Tuesday, not always to their 
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advantage, and the apprentices always claimed a half- 
holiday on that day. 

When an apprentice began his time, he had to pay 
"his footing/' nominally a shilling. When half 
through his time, another shilling was paid ; and at 
the end of his apprenticeship, something more than 
the shilling was forthcoming, to which other money 
was added, and a drinking bout often resulted. When 
a young man selected some one for a wife, and when 
he married, he had to pay his shilling. If a man while 
at work allowed his stone to fall off his " banker," a 
fine was imposed ; and if he worked an " undercut " 
moulding straight through a quoin, he was said to have 
" cut its throat," and he was chaffed about the u blood 
lost," a fine being promptly inflicted for the careless- 
ness or incompetence shown by it. If a man appeared 
in the quarries on a Monday morning with a shirt 
thought not to have been clean on the Sunday, or if he 
was unshaven, a fine was ruthlessly imposed for this 
damage to the respectability of the company. There 
were other occasions for fines, but these were not 
perhaps of an elevating character. They may have 
been a survival of a better class of discipline by the 
rules of the old guilds. It should be added that when 
one of the company fell ill for any considerable time, 
it was the custom to have collections weekly for his 
assistance as long as he was in difficulty or distress. 

The young of the present generation are so im- 
patient of all rules and regulations, that it is not at all 
likely that the desire to excel, and the pride in their 
work which was so characteristic of the " gild-brethren " 
of old times, will ever exist again. It is for this reason 
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that most employers of labour have given up the 
system of apprenticeship. Young men must now 
learn their trade as best they can. That spirit of 
obedience so impressively spoken of by Mr. Ruskin in 
his Seven Lamps of Architecture^ is not now held in 
much esteem. Possibly the modern system of educa- 
tion, which so largely undermines the sense of parental 
responsibility, is the cause of this. 

In this connection, a few words from the work just 
named may not be out of place here : " We are not 
sent into this world to do anything into which we 
cannot put our hearts. We have certain work to do 
for our bread, and that is to be done strenuously ; 
other work to do for our delight, and that is to be 
done heartily ; neither is to be done by halves and 
shifts, but with a will ; and what is not worth this 
effort is not to be done at all." 

As a matter concerning the quarries, it should be 
mentioned that in the early part of the present century 
a mass of bare rock stood near the road leading down 
to Stoke, abutting on the boundaries of the three 
parishes of Norton, Stoke, and Montacute. Holiday 
parties resorted to this stone in old times as they do 
now to the " Frying-pan." It was known and spoken 
of, far and near, as the * Ham stone." " The Od- 
combian-leg-stretcher, M as Tom Coryate called himself, 
when writing in the early days of the seventeenth 
century of his travels in Savoy, noticed a lake, '• the 
waters being so swift no fish could live therein, as they 
were dashed against the big stones which were in it, 
many of the stones being even bigger than the great 
stone upon Hamdon Hill in Somersetshire, so famous 
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for the quarre which is within a mile of Odcombe my 
dear natalitiall place." This stone, or rather the mass 
of rock, was cut up about the beginning of the century. 
As the stone was so long preserved, and was so 
noted, it seems likely to have been a meeting-place of 
the folk-moot — probably of the hundred — centuries 
ago, or some other kind of popular meeting place. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Field Names of Norton. 

FROM an historical point of view the names of 
our fields, accurately spelt, would be of very 
great interest. Most of these are of Saxon origin. In 
earlier days, before the arrival of the Saxons, there 
were very few pieces of enclosed land, so that naturally 
those who put the fences to the fields gave them their 
names. The word field itself is from the Anglo-Saxon 
"feld," the Dutch "veldt," that we hear so much about 
in South Africa. A few names may have a Celtic 
origin, but these would not apply to enclosed places. 
The fields are compartively few in this small settle- 
ment, and there is very little difficulty as to the origin 
of their names. Many have come from the names of 
the copyholders who held the fields at the time of the 
sale and break-up of the manor in 1705. 

The names in the following list are those given in 
the tithe commutation apportionment, but unfortu- 
nately the correctness of the spelling cannot be de- 
pended upon. In recent times the assistant overseer 
has introduced euphonious modifications of his own in 
the names of the fields. Several of the old names 
have been lost through one or more fields having been 
thrown together by the removal of the fences. 
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AMer Lease. Alders grow at the end of this field. 

Broadmead. This name is given to five or six ad- 
joining meadows, at the end of which runs a small 
watercourse. These were probably in one field, 
to account for the prefix " broad." 

Brookfurlang. Two fields near to which runs a brook. 

Butts. The name of two fields. One is a small piece 
abutting against k furlong — the ends of the fur- 
rows — in Broadshard. The other " Butts " is a long 
narrow meadow by the side of a brook. This 
field was probably the site of the butts which 
were set up for shooting with the long-bow in 
pre-gunpowder days. 

Burgisses Orchard. Burgiss, the name, probably, of 
the old copyholder under the ancient manor. 

Buckle's Orchard. The same as above. 

Blackbarrow. One of the common fields. It is a large 
barrow-shaped or rounded hill. 

Blackbarrow Close. A close at the foot of the above, 
near which some Romano-British remains have 
been recently discovered. 

Barrows Lane. This lane runs by the side of the close. 

Broadshard. One of the largest of the four common 
fields, in which are four separate furlongs. 

"Wyndyke Furlong." Wyndyke — a boundary, 
as Wansdyke. This touches the Stoke boundary. 
" Hookey Land Furlong." Hookey — the curved 
furlong. "Gore Furlong." The triangular end 
of the field. "Gore," Anglo-Saxon for spear. 
" Middle Furlong." This explains itself. 

Close. A small enclosed field. 

Collins? Piece. From the name of the old copyholder. 

Go 
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Colfard Mead. The ford was in the road from Crew- 
kerne to Ilchester, and " col " means a brook — a 
dwarf stream. 

Cross Close. The close by the cross roads. 

Crate. A corruption of croft, a small enclosure. 

Coats Orchard. Cox, name of copyholder under the 
old manor. The Cox family lived in the parish 
from the sixteenth century down to within the 
last forty years, and the name occurs in the register 
frequently during that time. 

Credy t Creedy t and Credy Land. Fields by the river. 

Creedy Plott. 

Court Close. Field adjoining the old court house. 
Court, from the Celtic " curt." 

Cowell Close — Cowyll. 

Coats Orchard Cote was a copyholder of the manor. 

Cludwell Orchard. Cluttewelle. 

Cludwell. PlutwelL 

Chinkwell. Childequyll. 

East Lease | in the eastern part of the east 

East Lease Orchard^ field. 

Four Grounds. These four grounds are at the extreme 
east, and, with the " East Leazes," are now added 
to the parish of Montacute: a result of The 
Divided Parishes Act, and an unsatisfactory one 
to the parish of Norton. 

Foxbury. Probably a fox's resort, or burrow. 

Foxbury. Creedy Corner. 

Folly. 

Frogwell. 

FoxstUe. 

Great Ground. 
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Great End under Ham. The greatest of the sloping 
fields, at the end, under Ham Hill. 

Higher Furlong. Two fields are called Furlong : this 
is the higher of the two. 

Higher Close. 

Higher Coif or d 

Higher Paddock. 

Higher SwormhilL 

Hile. This was one of the common fields — the eastern- 
most. The word is probably derived from hilly. 

Hile Close. 

Home Close. 

Hooked Land. 

Hanfords Orchard. 

Huckers Hill. 

Hemp Close — The Hempe Close. 

Ham — Hame — low ground by the river. 

Ham Furlong. 

Holfy. 

m Hucker>s-hill East Lease. 

Jack-a-beard Field. 

Jack-a-beard Orchard. 

Jack-a-beard Close. 

Jaclts Orchard. 

Long Close. 

Long Furlong. This is below Higher Furlong. 

Little Field. 

Little Norton Orchard. 

Little Norton Close. 

Little Ground. 

Little Mead 

Little Mountains Mow — Modyes More. 
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Little Creedy. 

Little Mead Butts— The Meade Buttes. 

Little end under Ham. 

Long Frogwell. 

Lower Paddock. 

Lower Colford. 

Lower Field. This was a common field in* 1 the West 

Field." 
Marlpit East Leaze. 
Mill Close. 
Minchentoris Mead. 
Mountain's Mow — Mody Meade. 
Middle Close 

New Close • These are probably modern enclosures. 
New Leaze 
Newcotes Orchard. 
Netherays. 
North Field. 
Nursery. 
Orchard End. 
Old Close. 
Pieces. 
Portlake. 

Parkmill Orchard. A corn mill once stood near. 
Perce/ s Mead. 
Pond Head. 
Pinners Orchard. 
Parsonage Close. 

Piatt. " Piatt," Anglo-Saxon for a sheepfold. 
Short Frogwell. 
Sworm Hill-- Smarmehill. 
Sworm Hill Orchard— Smarmyll. 
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Shepway — Shapwaye. 

Shootland. Presumably the field where shooting with 

the cross-bow was practised. 
Slade. Slate, a sheep pasture. 
Thousand Acres. A field of about half-an-acre. 
Taylors Orchard. 
TaiTs Corner. 
Tails — Tayles. 
Tanner's Close. 

Vites Orchard. Name of an old copyholder. 
Winbridge— Wenbridge. 
Westcombe. Combe, from the Celtic cum, a hollow 

or depression. 
West Field. 
Wyndyke Close. 
Yonder New Close. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Dialect 

IT was not till comparatively recent times that what 
has been called "the common speech" of the 
people was thought worthy of study by the learned. 
In the last fifty years the subject has received con- 
siderable attention. Dialects, it has been discovered, 
have been the feeders rather than the channels of a 
literary language. The late prince Lucien Bonaparte 
took so much interest in provincial patois, that he 
made the local variations of speech the chief study of 
his life. He not only knew the various forms of pro- 
vincial speech in France, but also the several kinds of 
speaking in many parts of England, including our 
own ancient " Zummerset," and he made the largest 
known collection of books on the subject. Many 
literary people would smile at a suggestion that our 
old speech was amenable to the laws of grammar, and 
would say scornful things about our double nega- 
tive, etc. " In the early form of language," says Mr. 
Freeman, "everyone piled his negatives one on top of 
another to emphasize his expressions, and that ad- 
ditional strength of negation was afforded, till men 
found out some such dogma as that two negatives 
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made an affirmative, and so the form of our grand old 
speech was lost." No one can appreciate the beauty 
of dialect except by a careful attention to the sound, 
as in poetry. A knowledge of original dialect is a 
great help to the study of history ; and the old sur- 
viving forms of speech in a district are at once the 
oldest, the greatest, and most instructive of its anti- 
quities. 

We all know that great disturbances occurred in 
this district, as in others, in the earliest historical 
times, and, as a consequence, the Anglo-Saxon 
language is of very mixed origin. "Some people," 
says Mr. Barnes, " who may have been taught to con- 
sider our local dialect as having originated from cor- 
ruption of written English, may not be prepared to 
hear that it is not only a separate offspring from the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in some cases 
richer, than the dialect which is chosen as the national 
speech." 

Although it should not be a dissertation upon 
dialect, a history of this parish would be defective if it 
did not attempt to recall, to some small extent, its 
archaic forms of speech, once so general, now rapidly 
passing away under the levelling influence of education 
by act of parliament. That our Somerset dialect had 
a twofold origin is common knowledge. The older 
language, so far as it has come down to us, was spoken 
by the British or Celtic people who occupied the land 
in a time of far-off antiquity ; long before the country 
was conquered by the Romans. In spite of Roman 
influences, the people who tilled the soil, spun the 
wool, and worked the metals, used their native 
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tongue. Even in the time of Alfred, the people in 
this district were Celtic in blood and language. 

The Saxon invaders were not a military people as 
the Romans were. They came to stay, settled on the 
plains, fenced them into fields, and improved the agri- 
culture. For a time there was bitter warfare between 
the two races, but when this ended and peace was 
restored, and comparative quiet came to the land, 
then came the struggle between the two languages : 
the result of that struggle is the Somerset dialect. 
The more ancient race has left its tongue on the hills, 
and to some extent on the plains, in the rivers, the 
rocks, and the combes. It is true that the proud and 
masterful Norman left some words for our use, but it 
is out of the two older roots that the most powerful 
parts of our language have grown up. Many of our 
agricultural terms are of Celtic extraction, such as 
those given by the author of Words and Places: 
basket, kiln, fleam, barrow, ashlar, gavelock, rasher, 
mattock, etc. As for the words of Saxon origin, they 
form the backbone of our language, and predominate 
in the Bible and in Shakespeare. How much of our 
history is suggested by these facts ! It will be seen 
that our words could not have been spoken in their 
present written forms by the great body of the popu- 
lation till comparatively recent times. The older 
forms of speech are what we now call dialect The 
dialect of this district is especially interesting, and 
deserving of careful study. 

It is curious to note the differences of accent and 
forms of speech even in small neighbouring areas : 
differences that must have existed, of course, before 
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the Norman Conquest. It is well known that moun- 
tains change the character of the speech of the locality, 
but one would hardly expect any differences to be 
found between the speaking of the people of Monta- 
cute on the east of Ham Hill, and of Norton on the 
west, but they do exist. At Montacute one might 
often have heard a few years ago the remark, " I be 
gwain whem," for " I am going home." The same re- 
mark at Norton would have been, "I be gwain whoam." 
" He's a Montacute one " would be pronounced at that 
place, "Hem's a Menney'kew wen." At Norton it 
would be " Hem's a MunneyTcew woan." The accent 
and form of words at Montacute are decidedly different 
in many respects from those at Norton. Mr. Elworthy, 
who is a great authority on West Somerset dialect, 
says he never met with Ich and Cham as forms of the 
first person pronoun. These were in common use a 
few years ago at Montacute and Norton, and they are 
used even now, but not, of course, so generally. " Zoo 
uch ood " for " so I would," and " soo cham gwain " for 
" so I am going." " Waat et a doin Joan ? " " Waishin." 
"Zoo'ch am I." These were common forms of ex- 
pression a few years ago at Montacute. There were 
differences of intonation, as shown above, but in the 
main the following examples of ordinary speech were 
common to both parishes. 

" I nevur zeed zich'a vuller/' and if more emphasis 
was required, the double negative, as it is called, was 
used at once — " I nevur dedden zee zich'a vuller." 

" Naow thaan zoas, less get'ta wurk agynn." 

"Wat ded hur zay?" " A'haant a'got narry wun." 

" Uch'l g*up en zee." 

H ■ 
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" Wy dessen goo on we'thee wurk ? " " Zoo'uch'am 
gwain on we'et." 

" Cham gwain ta'bed." " Thare goo en bide thare." 

* Wat at'a gwain ta'do we theek aus ? " " Ich'l let 
thee no wen I be minded." 

" Daazed ef I doant goo out'n vee'ul an zee tha rite 
o'at mezulf." 

" Let'n stay ens tez, kan'ee ? " " Noa'e shaunt" 

" Kaum along en doan't be saacey, en dro doun theek 
gurt stoan." 

" Ted'n z'off enybaudee keer'd wat a zed." " Utchl 
let thee no bout that. M " Wull zed, bwoy." 

" I tull'e I baan't a gwain whoam, not eet." " Byde 
there than tul I da vetch'ee." 

" E'ant a vang'd zixpence theas weak." 

" Putt awy th'gurt voot o'thee ur I'll kik'en var thee." 

" A vine vuller thee ta'dreyve osses en doant no 
ma'tha'wa vrom wug-off." 

" Daaz'd ef I doan't mek thee no wen I'da speak to 
thee. M " Zoo mess ef oot." 

" Hem zess hems gwain up'pon heel, bet hem's maus 
a'feard ta'goo we'hissulf." 

" Hem's zech'a nauthen vuller, e'kant git nuthin out 
o'n sno ; tiz noo good ta'axen enything." 

" Wat de think a hem gwain auf 'thout is viddles, 
hem'l be leary a'vore night." 

" Noo moore dreyshin in barn, now theasamy ma- 
sheens be cum in; mid sa well burn me dreyshels. 
Spoze th'el try da plowey an crack stoans we ma'sheens 
ader a bit." 

"Whoa's theek bwoy adoin, hem da turn ader es 
vatha, a drinkin out o'th zider boddle." 
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" E'modden stan thare dooin nuthin : git a shule 
(shovel) and clean awy th'airth, and not hurt th'plonts 
mind." 
" Yur waggin wunt be dun-z-vortnight" 
" Zend tha vawer pigs ta'markit nex Vridee." 
" Ware des thee kum vrom, wul vuller ? " 
" He droa'd a gurt stoan en broke a kwau'ryul o'tha 
winder." 

It will be seen in these latter examples how the F 
as an initial to Saxon words is changed to V. This 
is very general and so is the change of S to Z, as 
shown above. Dialect does not lend itself to slang, 
but when literary words are used a subtle meaning is 
sometimes given to them by the local method of pro- 
nunciation. The anglicised spelling of Celtic words 
is unfixed, and the words themselves are flexible; 
position, accent, and the assimilation of letter sounds, 
are continually modifying their form and pronun- 
ciation. This to some extent applies also to Saxon 
words — slight variations in the form of which occur 
sometimes between adjoining parishes. The Quan- 
tock Hills are the dividing line between the dialects 
of East and West Somerset, as so ably pointed 
out by Mr. Elworthy. Some few of these differences 
are plainly shown in the following examples : " Whur 
due aaz leev tue ? " in the West becomes in the East 
" Ware doo I lev to." " Aai zeed a sheep's aid " be- 
comes " I zeed a sheep's aade." " Lat'n buyd eens ee 
aiz," in this district would be " Lat'n byde ens ee ez." 
" Yur ! let me shoaw Se eens taiz " in the West would 
be in the East " Yur! lat I sho'e ents tez." * No-an 
o'yur saars" becomes hereabout "Noo-an o'yur saace." 
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These few examples of difference shew again that it 
did not take a very lofty hill, where Celtic and Saxon 
forms of speech were contending for existence, to 
make, in words of everyday use, certain modifications 
in expression which have lasted to the present day. 
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The two following documents are transcripts from old rectory 
papers. They were both made by professional men, and their 
purport is to give some description and valuation of the living. 
The older of the two (date about 1770) says the parish is com- 
puted " to consist of about one thousand acres." This refers 
to the customary or nominal measure, and is more than one 
third above the statute acreage. Some further enclosures 
seem to have been thought necessary at that time, and it is 
possible that some took place in consequence of this advice, 
but of this there is no record. The tithe was collected in kind 
at this date, and appears to have been let at so much a year 
to a farmer. The name of the author of this document is not 
mentioned. 

The Parish of Norton Subter Handon is computed to con- 
sist of about one thousand acres. The Land is exceeding 
good and fertile but principally Arable and in Common field. 
The pasture tho' very good is insufficient to keep half the 
necessary Cattle and stock Hence the inhabitants are obliged 
to purchase hay annualy from the neighbouring parishes. 
The Parochial Taxes are all very light and easy, but the 
Land tax is rather heavy being near thru at a four shillings 
Aid. 

The Rectory Consists of all manner of tithe in kind (there 
being no moday or Composition of any consequence) and a 
Glebe of 25 acres & half of land, 20 acres Arable & si pasture 
worth 25 shillings each acre indiscriminately, there is on it a 
very pleasurable good Modern House & large Garden a small 
fish pond &c & the pasture ground very conveniently adjoining 
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as do the Barn stables &c in very good order and condition. 
There is a right of Common to the Rectory for fifty sheep on 
Hamdon Hill which is valuable. 

The parish is farther improveable from inclosure only as 
the Land is all exceeding good and well managed & occnpyed 
& is well Orcharded & supplied with fruit trees for cider &c. 

The Rectory was let to the last Tennant at 165 pr ann re- 
serving the House Garden & 5 acres & i of pasture ground. 
The Preceding Tennant gave £145 per ann with the same re- 
servation. 

The Rectory when in the hands of the late Incumbent Mr. 
Burchall and in his own Occupation produced £190 pr ann 
for six years successively. This about 7 years since. 

Upon the whole it is computed fairly worth to be let to a 
Tennant £150 clear of every thing but the Land tax reserving 
the House Garden and Meadow adjoining which are worth 
Twenty five pounds pr Annm more, and that a Tennant may 
do very well & get a proper compensation for his trouble &c at 
that value. 

The second document, dated 1786, was drawn by Mr. 
Edmund Rack, of Bath, who provided Mr. Collinson with the 
materials for the topographical part of his History of Somerset. 
Between the dates of these documents, arrangements had 
been made for the payment of a composition in lieu of tithes. 
The description of the church is rather curious. 

Norton Juxta Hamdon 
Is situate under the North West declivity of Hamdon Hill, 
an eminence which rises from it with a very steep ascent to 
near 500 feet perpendicular height. 

It is five miles North East from Crewkerne, and six miles 
nearly West from Yeovil, two good Market towns. 

The situation is very pleasant, the soil very fruitful, well 
watered and embelished, without being incumbered with 
wood. 

The number of Houses about sixty many of which are small 
midling farms most of which are improveable. Agriculture 
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being very imperfectly practised. To most of the Farms are 
annexd considerable Orchards. 

The living is a Rectory in the Deanery of Somerton. The 
Reverend Mr. Ford is the present incumbent, and the Rev. 
Mr. Tatchel curate. The Tythes are worth 140^ a year, 
besides which here is about 20 acres of good Glebe land worth 
3o£ p annum 6 acres being Pasture. The Tythes are all paid 
by Composition. The whole Parish is rated to the Land tax 
at 7oo£ a year. The number of Christnings is ten, and of 
Burials seven Annually on a ten years Average. 

The Church is a large and Handsome Edifice 90 feet long 
& 37 feet wide, consisting of a Nave, Chancel, North & South 
Aisles, a Belfry and Porch, all covered with tiles, at the West 
end is a quadrangular Embattled Tower 100 feet high of 
excellent masonry and containing a clock and 5 Bells. The 
Nave roof is 36 feet high the Chancel 34 feet and the Aisles 
24 feet all Arched. The Arches are divided from the Nave 
by five mitred Gothic Arches on each side 21 feet high. The 
Pillars are clusterd, light & Elegant being 5 feet in circum- 
ference and 17 high to the spring of the Arches. 

An ancient open work Gothic screen richly embellishd with 
gilding & ornamental foliage seperates the Chancel from the 
body of the Church, on this screen are 2 coats of Arms 
bearing 3 swords in pile. 

EDMD. RACK. 
Bath, Nov. 2, 1786. « 



APPENDIX B. 

Mr. Bidgood, the curator of the County Museum, has kindly 
given the following description of the bones dug out of the 
well, in the parish of Norton, in May, 1897, as mentioned at 
page 20. 

1. The spelling in these old documents is unaltered. 
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tb-Ha 


moan. 




HORSB. 




i. 


Portion of femur. 


4- 


First phalange (leg) foot. 


2. 


Ditto. 


5- 


Portion of axis (neck). 


3- 


Last upper molar. 








A very 8 
( 


mall horse. 




Dx. 




i. 


Portion of upper jaw. 


ii. 


Lower end of humerus. 


2. 


Ditto, with milk teeth. 


12. 


Ulna, or elbow. 


3- 


Ditto, lower jaw. 


13- 


Lumbar vertebra. 


4- 


Ditto ditto with last 


14- 


Tibia. 




molar. 


15. 


Ditto. 


5- 


Three teeth lower jaw. 


15a. 


. Ditto. 


6. 


Horn core. This is pre- 


16. 


Calcaneum, or hock. 




cisely like Bos longi- 


17- 


Portion of metacarpal — 




frons, the small Roman 




lower fore leg. 




ox. 


18. 


Portion of metatarsal — 


7* 


. Portion lower jaw. 




lower hind leg. 


7- 


Portion of lower jaw. 


19. 


End of the fibula — an 


8. 


Ditto. 




almost rudimentary 


9- 


Lower end of humerus. 




bone in ox. 


IO. 


Ditto. 







The bones are those of a small species of ox, corresponding 
with the short-horn long-fronted Roman ox. They all appear 
to have passed through the kitchen. Many of them show 
marks of the chopper, and are cracked for the marrow. 



Pig. 



1. Last upper milk molar. 

2. Portion of lower jaw. 

3. A lower tooth. 

£ } Right and left ulna. 



6. Phalange, toe joint. 

7. Upper end of femur. 

8. Portion of radius. 
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Shbbp. 


*' J Two upper molars 




"• | Last molars lower jaw. 


3. Portion of lower jaw. 


13. Portion of pelvis. 


4. Ditto. 




14. Shaft of femur. 


5. Ditto. 




15. Portion of tibia. 


6. Ditto. 




16. Ditto. 


7. Ditto. 




17. Portion of metatarsal 


8. Ditto. 




18. Ditto. 


9* J Teeth lower jaw. 




19. Lower end of metacarpal, 
ao. Radius. 



The sheep was a small animal, and I thought at first it might 
be roe-buck, but there are certain points which prove it to 
be sheep. 

Bird. 
Metatarsal, showing attachment of spur, probably domestic. 

APPENDIX C. 

A highly interesting and valuable museum of antiquities, 
mostly from Ham Hill, has been made by Mr. W. W. Walter, 
of The Gables, Stoke-under- Ham. Anyone having an interest 
in such matters would be well rewarded by a visit to this unique 
collection, brought together by such happy instinct, and the 
careful industry of many years. Mr. Walter is always 
pleased to show his collection, and he has very kindly allowed 
the writer to publish the following list of some of its contents. 

Paleolithic Flints. 
Flint hatchet. Javelin heads. Arrow heads. Saw and Knives. 

Neolithic or Iberian Period. 
Leaf-shaped arrow heads. Side scrapers. 

Discoidal scrapers. Borers. 

Hollow scrapers. " Spalles " and slinging stones. 

Stone and Bronze Implements. 
Stone hatchet, such as would be used for cracking marrow 
bones, found with Neolithic flints. 

it 
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Spindle whorls. 

Large holed stones. 

Bones, sharpened for tracing pottery. 

Counters of bone, one a ' blank ' and the other a ' seven/ found 

with flints, pottery, and Roman fibula. 
Tooth of cave lion. 
Trencher, turned from Kimmeridge coal or shale, of unusually 

large size. 

Bronze Implements. 

Fragments of Bronze with rvpoussi work. — Found in fosse on 

the n.w. of the hill (Late Celtic). 
Bronze chisel. 

Ring or bead of glass. Probably Celtic. 
Bull's head in bronze. 

" A very fine piece of Celtic work/ 1 — Sir A. W. Franks. 

44 Undoubtedly Late Celtic."— Afr. A. Evans. 
Bronze finger ring, showing traces of gilding. Celtic 
Celtic coin, of degenerate horse type. 
Bronze spear head, from n. gully of the hill. Celtic. 
Fragment of Roman armour— bronze, plated with tin. 
Fibulae and brooches of several kinds. 
Bronze dove, with screw holes for spread wings and for olive 

branch in the mouth. 

44 May be mediaeval : not Roman." — Mr. A. Evans. 
44 Possibly Roman, after introduction of Christianity : 
top of banner pole for religious ceremony."— Afr. A. G. 
Wright. 
Fragment of scale armour, part of Roman Lorica, of bronze 

alternate scales plated with tin. 

Pottery. 

Samian ware, some with potter's name Tbrttvs. F. 

Pottery of all kinds — handles, rims, and broken parts with 

designs. 
Stone pestles. 
Funeral urn, very perfect. 
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MlSCBLLANBOUS. 

Sheaf of swords — Roman, straight, about aft. sin. long and 

i|in. broad. 
Bos Longifrons. 
Atlas bone of Cervus EUphas, 
Antler of the same, found in a hut circle. 
Iron scabbards of Roman swords. 
Roman stylus. 
Remarkable horse bit, ordinary curb chain being substituted 

by curved bar of iron, and the cheek pieces for fastening 

bridle, etc., being of bronze. 
A number of quern stones. 
Boss of Saxon shield. 
Roman spear heads. 
Socketed hook. Neoceltic. A similar one found in the Lake 

Village at Glastonbury. 
Roman pickaxes, adze, and wrench. 
Knives, chisels, and horse trappings, all of iron. 

Skulls. 

Skull from Bedmore Barn, s.b. side of hill, found with crocks of 

coins. Cephalic index 73J, and orthognathous, probably 

Iberian. 
Skull from s. of the hill, probably Roman. Cephalic index 83J. 
Another from gully on s. side, showing the death blow, with 

indented outer table and extensively splintered inner. 

Cephalic index 88. Roman. 

Coins. 

In 1816, a large number of denarii and other small coins, 
dating from Aquilia Severa (circa 220 a.d.) to Tetricus, senr. 
(circa 272 a.d.), were dug up. Again in the years 1882-3, ncar 
Bedmore Barn, on the s.b. side of the hill, were discovered by 
some farm labourers three big amphorae full of large brass coins, 
chiefly belonging to the Antonine period, t .#., about the middle 
of the third century, and numbering six or eight hundred at 
the least. The following is a list of some of the coins in Mr. 
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W. W. Walter's museum, which have been found from time 
to time on Ham Hill. 

Sestertii— ist Bronx*. 

AUGU8TU8 (44 A.D.) ALEXANDER (235 A.D.) 

Claudius (54 a.d.) Philip (249 a.d.) 

Trajan (117 a.d.) Gallus (254 a.d.) 

Hadrian (138 a.d.) Salonina (268 a.d.) 

Faustina (144 a.d.) Victorinus (269 a.d.) 

Antoninus Pius (161 a.d.) Probus (282 a.d.) 

vbru8 (169 a.d.) gallibnu8 (288 a.d.) 

AURBLIUS (180 A.D.) CARAUSIU8 (293 AJ>.) 

PbRTINAZ (193 A.D.) 

Dujxmdii—znd Bronx*. 

Claudius (54 a.d.) Maxim ianus (310 a.d.) 

Antoninus Pius (161 a.d.) Galbrius (311 a.d.) 

CARAUSIUS (293 A.D.) CON8TANTINU8 (337 A.D.) 

CON8TANTIU8 (306 A.D.) THBODO8IU8 (395 A.D.) 

Assam — yd Bronx*. 

Claudius (54 a.d.) 

iEquitas Aug. Felicitas Temp. Mars ultor. 

Consecratio. Genius Exerciti. Jovi Victori. 

Felicitas Aug. Genius Aug. 

Valbrianus (263 a.d.) Probis (282 A.D.) 

po8tumu8 (267 a.d.) carau8iu8 (293 a.d.) 

Victorinus (267 a.d.) Callectus (296 a.d.) 

GALIBNUS (268 A.D.) MAZIMU8 (313 A.D.) 

QUINTILLU8 (27O A.D.) LlCINIUS (324 A.D.) 

TSTRICUS (272 A.D.) CON8TANTINU8 (337 A.D.) 

There is also a collection of relics, coins, etc., in the Taunton 
Castle Museum, from Ham Hill. 
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AXLFfcED, Work of, 22, 23. 

"Ales," 84. 

Allambridge, John, rector, 122, 128, 

197. 
Arable land converted into pasture, 

Discontent caused by, 34. 
Archery practice, Provision for, 37. 
Atkins, John, rector, 121, 127. 
Avebury, Thomas, rector, 121, 123. 
Aylesbury, Earl of, owner of Norton 

Manor, 50, 85. 

Bacon, Lord : 

Henry VII, 105. 

" Petie " Constables, 27. 
Bakehousehey Paddock, 79, 84. 
Baptisms and burials, Register of, 

201. 
Barley Close, 60. 
Barnes, William : 

Life in Ancient Britain, 17. 

Somerset Dialect, 231. 
Barrows Lane, 19, 225. 

Manor terrier, 64, 70. 
Bayly, John, manor terrier, 61, 82. 
Bayly, William, manor terrier, 61. 
Baylye, Aminadab, Record of, 54, 

138, 160. 
Bean, Reginald, purchaser at sale 

of manor, 54. 
Beauchamp, Edward, Lord, owner 

of the manor, 50. 
Bellringing in Mediaeval times, 102. 
Bells of Norton Church, 92, 95, 101. 
Benson, John, rector, 122, 131. 
Betty, John, rector, 121, 124. 
Bidgood, Mr., bones discovered in 

well at Barrowfield, 239. 
Black Death, Effect of, 36. 
Blackbarrow Field, 19, 41, 225. 
Blackborough Field, 86. 
Blomfield, G. J., rector, 114, 117, 
122, 131. 



Blomfield, L. H., rector, 122, 132. 

Bones, etc., found in well near 
Blackbarrow Field, 20, 240. 

Bracton on homage, 9. 

Brandon, Frances, duchess of Suf- 
folk, owner of the manor, 49, 

57- 
Brandon, Sir Charles, owner of Nor- 
ton Manor, 48. 
Bread: 
Allowance of, Overseers' ac- 
counts, 178, 180. 
House of Lords, resolution, 154. 
Britain, Ancient : 
Aborigines and Ham Hill forti- 
fications, etc., 15. 
Civilization of, 16. 
Corn growing in, 6. 
English Conquest of, 20. 
Husbandry, System of, 6. 
Romans in Britain (see " Romans 
in Britain".) 
Broadmead, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66, 78, 

79. 225. 
Broadshard Field, 7, 41, 225. 
Brodelandshere Field, 65. 
Broken Cross, 84. 
Brookrarlong Field, 86, 87, 134, 225 
Brown, John, " Mesne " lord, 53. 

Manor terrier, $9, 60, 61, 81. 
Bruce, Charles, Robert, and James, 
vendors of Norton Manor, 50. 
Burchall, Henry, rector, 113, 122, 

130. 
Burials and baptisms, Register of, 

201. 
Button, John, manor terrier, 62. 
" Butts, divisions of the fields, 7. 
Butts Field, 36, 77, 225. 
Byndebroke Field, 65. 
Bysshopp, Hugh, manor terrier, 82. 
Bysshopp, Richard, manor terrier, 
68. 
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Cakacute, Value of; 5. 
Carter, Thomas, manor terrier, 78. 
Case, William, Record of, 204. 
Census, Parish, 42. 

Overseers' accounts, 185. 
Charity, Norton, 160. 
Chelkewell Field, 6a, 67. 
Child, Robert, purchase of " Man- 
orial Rights " in 1705, 54, 88. 
Childequyll Field, 58, 226. 
Chinkwell Water, 2, 3. 
Chisselett, John, junior, manor 

terrier, 74. 
Chisselett, John, senior, manor 

terrier, 73. 
Chubbe, William, rector, 121, 126. 
Church, Parish : 

Architecture, 93, 99. 

Bells, 92, 95, 101. 

Bequests to, 96, 205. 

Bullet-marks in the walls, 1 14. 

Chancel screens, 95, 113. 

Choir, Gallery for, 95. 

Clock, 103. 

Curates, 127, 131, 196. 

Date, 104, 106. 

Dedication, 91. 

Fire, Damage done by, 92, 95, 
in, 112. 

Font, in. 

Incompleteness of work, Explan- 
ation, 95. 

Incumbents, 119, 120, 123. 

Interior, 93, 94, 156, 239. 

Lectern, no, 114. 

" Mason's Mark" on stones of, 
107. 

Monuments in, in. 

Norman period, 92, 104. 

Oak work in, 95, 1 14. 

Organ, no, 159, 160. 

Patrons, 83, 120, 124, 129, 130, 

Pews, 95, 145, 200. 
Plate, Sdver, 103. 
Porch, 93, 114. 
Pulpits, 95, no, 114. 
Rectors (see " Rectory "). 
Repairs and alterations about 

1820, 96. 
Repairs, record in manor terrier, 

82, 83. 
Restoration, Cost of, 159. 
Resurrection piece, 96, 157. 
Services in, in past times, 98. 



Church, Parish— continued. 
Site, Historical associations of, 92 
Stained glass, 04. 
Stone benches, 109. 
Tower, 100, 103. 
Church, Power of, in Mediaeval 

times, 34. 
Church-building : 
Henry VII, Energy of, 105. 
Mediaeval churches, Builders of, 

107, 108. 
Saxons, Materials used by, 215, 
216. 
Church house, 52, 82, 84. 
Church Rate Abolition Act, Effect, 

of, 159. 
Church Rates : 
Earliest assessment of, 14a 
Voluntary rate, 159, 160. 
Churchwardens, List of, 161. 
Churchwardens' accounts, 138. 
Churchyard, Tombstones in, 115. 
Circular huts, Fortified, on Ham 

Hill, 14, 16. 
Civil war, Effect of, on parish of 

Norton, 38, 196. 
Clergy, Power of, in Mediaeval 

tunes, 34. 
Clerke, Agnes, manor terrier, 80. 
Clocks, Invention of, 103 (note). 
Cluttewell Field, 69. 
Cobb, John, rector, 122, 129. 
Coltord Mead, 63, 75, 80, 226. 
Collins, Benjamin, minister, in, 

122, 128, 197. 
Common bakehouse, 52, 69, 84. 
Common or open fields (see " Open 

or Common Fields "). 
Constable, Parish, Duties of, in 

Mediaeval times, 27. 
Constantine, John, rector, 122, 129, 
160. 
Family monuments, 112. 
Copy-hold tenures of Norton Manor, 

^ 5*> 54. 57. 202. 
Corn-growing in Britain, 6. 
Cote, William, manor terrier, 77. 
Cottagers or " bordaxii," Status of, 

5- 
"County Stock," levy in Norton 

parish, 169. 
"Court-house" in Norton, 24. 
Court Leet : 
Jurisdiction of, 8, 24, 25, 52. 
Officials, 27. 
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Court Roll of Norton Manor, 85. 

Cowyll Field, 76. 

Cox, Frideswide, purchaser at sale 

of the manor, 54. 
Cox, William, 79. 

Descendants, 213. 
Cox's Orchard, 226. 
Craft-guilds : 

Effect of destroying, 217. 

Ham Hill masons, Customs 
among, 220. 

Organisation of, 106, 108. 
Credy, local name of theParret, 2. 
Credy Land, 71, 226. 
Crewkerne turnpike trust, 40. 
Cuttlewell Field, 74. 

Dane-qrld, Levy of, 44. 

Dawkins, Pro., Geological forma- 
tion of Ham Hill and hills of 
Devon and Wales, 13. 

De la Poles, History of, while 
owners of Norton, 45. 

Denudation, Ham Hill formed by, 

13- 
Deysey, Garret, manor terrier, 82. 
Dialect, Somerset: 
East and West Somerset, 235. 
Montacute and Norton, Differ- 
ence between, 233. 
Origin of, 231, 232. 
Divided Parishes Act, alteration of 
boundary line between Norton 
and Montacute, 4. 
Domesday Book, 31. 
Explanation of, given by ancient 

records, 55. 
Norton, Survey of, 4, 43. 
Dove-Cote, held by Nicholas New- 

Courte, 58, 84. 
Dunstan : 
Folk-right for all men, 9. 
Organ constructed by, in. 

East Close, 59 etseq., 134. 
East-field, 7, 40, 58 et seq., 83, 

86. 
East Fylde, 65. 

East Lease Field, 60, 78, 86, 226. 
East Mvll, 79. 

Education in Mediaeval times, 33. 
Edwards, A. G., rector, 122, 

132. 
Enclosures and hedges, 7, 8. 
English Conquest of Britain, 20. 



English society : 
Earliest organisation of courts, 

etc., 22, 27. 
Prosperity among artisans, etc., 

33* 35- 
Everdone, Silvester de, vicar, 119, 
120. 

Family names of Norton, 194, 

212. 
Farewell, George, rector, 122, 130. 
Farish, W., rectors of that name, 

122, 131. 
Field names of Norton, 225. 
Fines recorded in the terrier, 53, 

58, et seq. 
Flax industry in Norton, 39. 
Foot-soldier, Each parish providing, 

36. 
Ford, Edward, rector, 122, 130. 
Fosbroke on Gargoyles, 99. 
Foundling, Baptism of, 195. 
Frampton, Thomas, rector, 121, 

124. 
" Frank-pledge, View of," 24. 
Freeman, Prof. 
Ancient houses, 39. 
Negatives in Old English, 230. 
Parish vestries, 29. 
Frenche, John, manor terrier, 78. 
Frog well Field, 86, 87, 226. 

Gargoyles, 99. 

Gilpin, William, rector, 122, 131. 

Glebe terrier, 133. 

Gore 'furlong, 7. 

Gould, John, manor steward, 53, 74, 

80,82. 
Grazing rights in common fields of 

Norton, 41. 
Grazing Rights on Ham Hill : 
Manor terrier, 59 et seq. 
Vestry order, 41. 
Great Street, 3. 
Greneham, William, manor terrier, 

78. 
Grestein, Abbey of, owners of Nor- 
ton Church Property, 43, 44, 

93, 119, 124. 
Grey, Henry, marquis of Dorset, 

owner of the manor, 48. 
Grey, Walter, coat of arms on 

church bell, 101. 
Guy, Mr., of Hinton, new pound 

rate, 187. 
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Hall, Edward, manor steward, 53, 

75. 7«. 
Ham HOI: 
Antiquities from, 241. 
Fortifications, 15. 
Grazing Rights • 
Manor terrier, 59, et uq. 
Vestry order, 41. 
Geological Formation, 12, 13. 
Hat circles with bones, etc., 

Excavation o£ 14, 16. 
Roman Conquest, Traces of, 

18. 
Situation, 10. 

Surrounding country visible from, 
10. 
Ham Hill Quarries : 
Date of first working, 215. 
Description of, 217, 219. 
Manor terrier, 83. 
Quarrymen, 217, 220. 
btone: 
Geological formation, 219. 
Saxons and Normans using, 
215, 216. 
Working, Development ot, 218. 
" Ham Stone," 222. 
Hame Field, 71, 72. 
Hamplyn, John, manor terrier, 69, 

Hamplyn, William, manor terrier, 

7o. 
Harrison on the rudeness of English 

buildings, 80. 
Hartly, Radulphus, rector, 121, 

126. 
Harvve, William, manor terrier, 

Hayme, Alice, manor terrier, 7a 
" Hayward," warden of boundaries, 

8. 
Hedges and enclosures, 8. 
Hemp-growing in Norton, 39. 
Hempe Close, 67. 
Henry VII, Almsgiving of, 105. 
Hertford, Catherine, Countess of: 

Owner of the manor, 49. 

Royal arms on Norton bells, 
102. 
Higher Furlong, 86, 227. 
Hue Field, 41, 86, 87, 227. 
Hill, Thomas, rector, 121, 126, 

194. 
Hinuber, A. H., and wife, Chancel 
screen in memory •£, 114. 



Holdings of the Manor : 
"A Place," 52, 59, 71, 86. 
Arable and Pasture, Distribution 

of, 5» 43. Sh 83. 84- 
Copyhold tenure, 52, 54, 57, 202. 
" Double Place," 52, 64, 77. 
"Haulf Place," 52, 59, 67, 70, 71, 
72, 76. 
Numbers of, 51, 83. 
Holme, Thomas, manor steward, 58. 
Homage, Bracton on, 9. 
Houchyns, John, junior, manor 

terrier, 71. 
Houchyns, John, senior, manor 

terrier, 71. 
Houndsborough, Hundred of, 23. 
" County Stock," Levy for, 169. 
Houses: 
Copyholders, etc., Dwellings for, 

4.3**9. 
Parish terrier, Cottages named in, 
52, 58, 61, 62, 67, 76, 81, 82, 84. 
Howcbyns, John, junior, manor 

terrier, 71. 
Hume: 
Henry VII, 105. 

Money, Value o£ at time of 
Domesday survey, 43 (note). 
Hundred Court, Jurisdiction of, 169. 
Hut Circles on Ham Hill, 14, 16. 
Hyll, Thomas, manor terrier, 73. 

ILCHESTML, Town of, II. 

Inhabitants, Names of: 
Earliest collection ot, 202, 
Family names, 194, 212. 

JACOBEAiD Field, 86. 
aye, William, manor terrier, 75. 

Kntoht, George, manor terrier, 60 

Lset, Court : 

Jurisdiction of, 8, 24, 25, 52. 

Officials, 27. 
Little Norton Close, 161, 227. 
" Living w : 

Assessment of Rates, 140, 187, 
190. 

Meaning of term, 137. 
Lock, George, rector, 122, 131. 
Long Frogwell Field, 86, 228. 
Long Furlong, 86, 227. 
Lower Field, 41. 
Lackeys, Philip, manor terries, 80. 
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Manor of Norton: 
Absentee owners, 38, 88, 20a. 
Assessment of, 55. 
Court of, 52, 33. 
Court Roll of, 85. 
Domesday Book, Extract from, 

43- 
Holdings of the manor (see 

" Holdings of the Manor.") 
Sale of, 50, 54, 84, 142, 213. 
Successive owners of: 

Aylesbury, Earl of, 50. 

Beauchamp, Edward, Lord, 50 

Brandon, Frances, Duchess of 
Suflfolk, 49,37. 

Brandon, Sir Charles, 48. 

Child, Robert, 54, 88. 

De la Poles, 45. 

Grestein, Abbey o£ 44. 

Grey, Henry, marquis of Dor- 
set, 48. 

Hertford, Catherine, countess 
of, 49. 

Quantock, Mathew, 88. 



Saxon Thane, 43. 

d, Lord, 



54,88. 



Westmoreland, 
Terrier, 50, 51, 52, 57. 
Manorial systems : 
Common fields, system of culti- 
vation, Effect on, 51. 
Serfdom not implied by, 56. 
Marriages: 
Register of, 201. 
Surroundingparishes, People from 
199. 
Meade Buttes, 64, 77. 
Militiamen, overseers' accounts, 179, 

182, 183, 184. 
Mody Meade, 72. 
Modyes More Field, 73. 
Molendinio, John de, attempt to sell 

the manor in 1349, 45. 
Money, Value of, at the time of 

Domesday survey, 43. 
Montacute Castle, 29. 
Montacute Parish : 
Dialect, 233. 
Ham Hill, Part of, belonging to, 

10. 
Norton and, Boundary line be- 
tween, 4. 
Monmouth rising, Effect of, on 

parish of Norton, 38. 
Moore, Charles, geological forma- 
tion of Ham Hill stone, 219. 



Navy, parish contribution of one 

man, 177. 
Newcourte, Nicholas, manor terrier 

53* 57, *i. 

Norman invasion, Effect of, in Nor- 
ton district, 29* 30. 

North-field, 7, 40, 58 et seq., 83, 86, 
228. 

Norton Cross Grate, 40. 

Norton Manor (set " Manor "). 

Norton Parish (see " Parish "). 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, Derivation of 
name, 1. 

Nowes, John, manor terrier, 76. 

"One of the Nine Haymen" cot- 
tages, 52, 58, 61, 62, 67, 76, 81, 
82,84. 

Open or common fields : 
Manorial system, Effect of; 51. 
Norton, 7, 9, 41, 51. 
Serfdom, Alleged connection with 
8,9. 

Organs in churches, no. 

Osteler, Robert, junior, manor ter- 
rier, 67. 

Osteler, Robert, senior, manor ter- 
rier, 66, 77. 

Overseers' accounts, 41, 160. 

Owen, Mr., Fortified circular huts, 
16 (note). 

Parish Church (see Church, Parish) 
Parish of Norton: 
Arable and pasture, Distribution 

of, 5, 43» 51, *3. *4- 
Assessment of, 55. 
Boundary line altered, 4. 
" County stock," Levy for, 169. 
Dialect, 233. 

Domesday book, Record in, 4, 43. 
Extent, 2. 

Fields, 7, 41, 51, 224. 
Ham Hill (see « Ham Hill"). 
Houses dating from 16th century, 

Poor Relief (see " Poor Relief"). 

Population, 4. 

Rectory papers, Description in, 

237, 238. 
Roads, 3, 184, 190. 
Roman pottery, coins, etc, found 

in, 14, 16, 17, 19. 
S©0,4,6. 
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Parish of Norton— -continued. 

Stocks, 184. 

Terrier, 50, 57, 133. 

" Ton " moot, Meeting place of, 
92. 
Parishes, Original constitution of, 

Parret, River, 2, 11, 18. 

Pasture, Arable land converted 

into, 34. 
Pasture land in Norton, 5, 43, 51, 

83,84. 
Perrin, Walter, rector, 120, 123. 
Pews: 
Introduction of into churches, 

no (note). 
Norton church, 95, 145, 200. 
Phillipson, Agnes, manor terrier, 

Philhpson, Robert, manor terrier, 

$9, 60, 80. 
Philhpson, Robert, rector, 121, 125, 

208. 
Pinney, John, curate, 127. 
Pitt, Madam Dorothy, purchaser at 

sale of manor, 54. 
Pleydell, Edmund Morton, pur- 
chaser at sale of manor, 54. 
Plutwel, Field, 66. 
Pontesbury, Nicholas, vicar, 120, 

123. 
" Poor House," Arrangements for, 

179. 
Poor rates, Norton : 
First assessment of, 171-. 
Increase in, 177. 
Poor relief, Norton : 
Bread and grain allowance, First 

mention of, 178. 
House Rente Order, 170. 
Overseers, Power of, 169, 170. 
Parliamentary questions, over- 
seers' accounts, 185, 186. 
Road-mending, 184, 190. 
Poulet, John, Tombstone of, 115. 
Prices in Mediaeval times, 33, 3c. 
Prior, Maud, manor court roll, 85. 
Purdue, Richard, Norton bells cast 

by, 102. 
Pytheas, Report concerning Civili- 
sation of Britain, 6, 16. 

Quantock, John : 
Church tower repaired by, 103. 
Purchaser at sale of manor, 54. 



Quantock, Matthew : 
Descendants, 213, 214. 
Manorial rights acquired by, 88. 
Purchaser at sale of manor, 54, 
213. 
Quantock, Miss, organ presented to 

the church, no. 
Quantock, PhiDipa, gift of silver 

chalice to the church, 104. 
Quantock monuments in Norton 

church, 112, 113. 
Quarries on Ham Hill (see " Ham 
Hill Quarries"). 

Rack, Edmund, Rectory document 

drawn by, 238. 
Ranlyn, Robert, rector, 120, 123. 
Rates in Norton : 
Assessment by the living, 140, 

187, 190. 
Church Rates : 
Earliest assessment of, 140. 
Voluntary rate, 159, 160. 
Poor Rates : 
First assessment of, 171. 
Increase in, 177. 
Rawbone, Thos., rector, 122, 129. 
Reading-desks in churches, no. 
Rectory of Norton : 
Church, Parish (see " Parish 

Church"). 
Glebe-terrier, 133. 
Grestein, Abbey of, Rights ceded 

to, 119. 
Valuation of, 132, 237, 239. 
Wells, Dean and chapter o£ Pen- 
sion paid to, 120, 123. 
Rede, Thomas, rector, 83, 121, 

126. 
Registers, Parish, 192. 

Norton, 194. 
Religious Endowments, Mr. Toul- 

min Smith on, 1 19 (note). 
Ringers, overseers' accounts, 177. 
Roads of Norton, 3, 184, 190. 
Robert of Mortain, 30, 44, 93. 
Rodbard, W. : 
Churchwarden, 138, 160. 
Purchaser at sale of manor, 54, 
212, 213. 
Rogers, Prof., Serfdom, 26. 
Rogers, Thorold : 
Clergy of Mediaeval times, 34. 
Wool, Value of, in 15th century, 
35- 
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Rolle, Thomas, deceased, Margery 

Rolle widow, manor terrier, 68. 

Romans in Britain : 

Ham Hill, Traces of camp, etc., 18 

Pottery, etc., found in Norton 

parish, 14, 16, 17, 19. 
Three-field system, 19. 
Ryder, Edward, manor steward, 
85,88. 

Salisbury, Thomas, manor terrier, 

66,82. 
Salisbury, William, junior, manor 

terrier, 64, 81. 
Salisbury, William, senior, manor 

temer, 64. 
Salysbury, John, junior, manor 

terrier, 05. 
Salysbury, John, senior, manor 

terrier, 65. 
Savery, Servington, rector, 122, 131 
Saxons : 
Churches, Ham Hill stone used 

for, 215. 
Conquest of Britain, 20. 
School, Parish, 115. 
Seger, William, manor terrier, 63. 
Sanson, Roger, founder of Norton 

tenor bell, 102. 
Serfdom and villenage, 8, 25, 55. 
" Servi," Status of, 5. 
Seward, Samuel, rector, 122, 127. 
Sheepwash, overseers' accounts, 189 
Shoot-long Field, 37. 
Shorteland Field, 59. 
Shuldham, F., Quantock, present 

lord of the manor, 132, 161. 
Shuldham, Naunton Lemuel, and 

family, Church window in 

memory of, 1 13. 
Skinner's Lane, 204. 
Smarmehill Field, 73, 75, 76, 77, 

228. 
Smarmyll Field, 67, 228. 
Smith, Sir Thomas : 
Parish constables, 27. 
Villeins, 56. 
Smith, Toulmin, Mr., Religious 

Endowments, 1 19 (note). 
Smyth, Agatha, manor terrier, 63. 
Soldiers: 
Norton militiamen, overseers' ac- 
counts, 179, 182, 183, 184. 
One man, Each parish providing, 

36. 



Somerset Dialect (see "Dialect, 
Somerset"). 

" Somerset Level," Geological for- 
mation of, 14. 

Somerton, Nicholas, rector, 120, 

South Hill Field, 7;, 79. 
Spaniards and English buildings, 89 
Splott Field, 86. 
Spore, John, manor terrier, 68. 
Spore, Thos., Will of, 209. 
Stevyns, John, manor terrier, 72, 

Stevyns, Robert, manor terrier, 72. 
Stocks, Renewal of, 184. 
Stoke Parish, 10, 11. 
Stone, Lucy, manor terrier, 77. 
Strange, Lord, " Mesne " Lord, 53. 

Manor terrier, 59, 60, 81, 82. 
Stretton, John, rector, 121, 124. 
Styll, Hugh, manor terrier, 62. 
Styll, William, manor terrier, 79. 
Subsidy Rolls, Norton lists, 202, 

208, 209, 211. 
Suffolk, Dujces of, Manor of Norton 

following the title, 48. 
Supplet, William, rector, 121, 124. 
Symes, John, manor terrier, 76. 
Symmes, Thomas, manor terrier, 75 
Symonds, Nicholas, manor terrier, 

75- 

Tatles Field, 68. 

Terrier, Parish, 50, 51, 52,^7, 133. 

Thatched roofs in Norton, 89. 

" The Farm," Description of; 89. 

Three-field system of cultivation, 5. 
Norton Parish, 7, 18. 
Romans in Britain adopting, 19. 

Three Ploughs, value of, 5. 

Threepenny stamp affixed to each 
entry, Register with, 201. 

Tithes, Norton, 1 18, 237, 239. 

Tithing, Sub-divisions of the Hun- 
dred, 23, 189. 

Tithing-man, Office of, 22, 25, 27, 
189. 

Tollhouse at Norton Cross Gate, 40 

Toulmin, Dr., Church-building of 
Henry VII, 106. 

Trade in Norton, «, 39, 195, 210. 

Trash, James, Monument in the 
Church, 114. 

Tregannen, Thomas, rector, 121, 
124. 
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"Ton" Moot, Norton, Meeting- 
place of, 92. 

Tomer, Sharon, British Agriculture 
in the 5th century, 6. 

Turnpikes, 40. 

Tyndon, Thomas, rector, 121, 125. 

Vestry, Parish : 
Church Rate Abolition Act, 

Effect of, 159. 
Jurisdiction of; 27. 

Vile, Anne, Manor Court Roll, 85, 

86,87. 
Vile, Robert, junior, Manor Court 

Roll, 86, 87, 88. 
Vile, Robert, senior, Manor Court 

Roll, 85, 86, 87. 
Vile, Thomas, manor Court Roll, 

86, 87, 88. 
Village life in Mediaeval times, 

Villeins, Status of, 5, 8, 9, 25, 26, 

55- 
Virgate, measure used in Manor 
Court Roll, 85. 

Wages in the 16th century, 35. 
Walter, W. W., Antiquities from 

Ham Hill, 241. 
Walter, William, rector, 122, 130. 
Weaving industry in Norton, 35, 

40, 190, 195, 210. 
Well, Roman .pottery, bones, etc., 

found in, 20. 
Description of the bones, 240. 



Wells, Dean and chapter o£ Pension 
paid by Norton church to, 120, 

"3- 
Wenbridge Field, 61, 68, 74, 77, 

79- 
West-field, 7, 40, 58 €t *»?., 83, 86, 

229. 
Westmoreland, Lord, owner of the 

manor, 54, 88. 
Whyttynoll, William, manor terrier, 

81. 
Wills, Edmund, bequest to Norton 

church, 97. 
Wills, George, curate, 127, 196. 
Wilmington, Prion of, patrons of 

Norton living, 44, 1 19, 120, 123. 
Window tax, overseers' accounts, 

185. 
Witheman, William, rector, 121, 

"5- 
Wool: 
English, Value of, 33, 35. 
Subsidy tax on, 208. 
Weaving in Norton, 35, 190, 195, 
210. 
Woollen, Burial in, parish register, 

198. 
Wykeham, William o£ builder and 

bishop, 107. 
Wylhay Field, 72. 
Wytcombe, John, manor steward, 
53. 7«. 

Yeatbcan, George, monument in 

the church, 1 13. 
Yew-tree in Norton churchyard, 37. 
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